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HE extenſive practice in which you 
| have been long engaged, and the 
many uſeful improvements, founded on 
experience, which you have. introduced 
into Surgery, deſervedly TJaiſg you to an 
eminent rank in your profeſſion, 
This alone would induce any practi- 
tioner to court the honour of your pro- 
tection to his firſt publication. But I 


might juſtly be accuſed of  ingratitude; __ 


1 did. not alſo ſeize this occaſion of pub- 
licly acknowledging my obligations to you, 
and af expreſſing my grateful ſenſe of the 
advantages which I enjoyed, when I had 

A2 an 


ir DEDICATION. 
an opportunity, not only of obſerving 
your practice in Surgery, but of becoming 
acquainted, with the principles and opi- 
nions by which it was directed. 

To render theſe ſentiments of my re- 
ſpe& and gratitude as public as they are 

ſincere, was my only view in this'addreſs. 
To ſay more, or to aſſume the uſual lan- 
guage of dedication, would, I know, be 
_ offenſive to you. Permit me to add, that 
1 am, with great reſpect, ef 
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INCE ws PO Ot IN of 40 prefent den. 
tury, vety cohlſiderable i provements Have 
been made boil in Medicifie and in Sürgety. Tie 
latter particularly, during the courſe of thip . 
riod, feemb tb Have bech enfiched With more Hal 
knowledge than it was Ever before poffeffed öf-. 
From this conſideration, it may poſſid) de l. 
eged by fone? that SOPs cay now. bL"of- 
fered on che ſubjeft of Surety ; atid therefore, 
that ay farther Sealy it chat five" wilt, "jo 
ſome meaſure, be Tuperflvous. Although” much, 
however, has been written, and a great deal of 
light thrown upon the principal ind more leading | 
parts of Surgery; 7 t ſtill; from leſs atteution haz . 
ving been paid to 1 branches, there are 
many hirptgical" di ſeaſes Which' are ne ither o 
4 Jinn not 6 kccurstey treated,” as we. 
hr 6thi MP baße 05 T eici! 151419 pe Ky 2 
is ſeeins, in 4 great ener to brockel krönt 
the fame and reputation colnitidnly acquired by 
ſucceſs in the more capital öpetations f 7 7 
which having a kester ed With tze public tt 1 
the molt ſucckfsful treatment of cbibpfaliits' wor | 
evidently of ſo much conſequence, "hag narutally 
prevented practitioners from paying to Aikcafes of 
this nature that attention WHKD they” cerraſily* des 
ive. mT 007 ast " by 
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"commended for each. 
= l 1 1 ; os: ln 4 „ 
Applications and medicines for ulcers, as point- 
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vi PREFACE. 


And in conſequence of this, though the real 
operative part of the profeſlioh is, in general, car- 
ried to as great perfection as it may probably, ever 
attain ; yet Surgeons daily meet with diſorders 
which. balile all their ingeouity ; by theit failure 


ig which, hot, only their own private reputation, 
but chat of the art in gederal, ſuffers more than 


can be erer compenſated by any temporary eclat 


from an operation. 


| u N po, eh non iz „ 
Manz complaints might be enumerared, which 
haye ſuffered from ſuch neglect; but none, it is 
preſumed, are in general leſs underſtood than ſome 


of thoſe which make the ſubjoc of the following 


Effays, The theory and treatment of Ulcers eſpe- 
cially, although a great deal has been written con- 
ceroing them, are till vety defeclive; The de- 
ſcriptions given of zbem by anthorꝭ are fo tedious, 
aud the diſtinftions ſo complicated aud various, 
that, to a young praftitioner particularly, it is no 
eaſy matter, either to comprehend rightly ſuch di- 
ſtin&ions, or to. apply the different remedies re. 


ed out by fargign writers clpecially, are indeed fo 
pumergus, and frequently fo concradiftory, that 
even the oldeſt praftitioners find it impoſſible to 
xecqucile them to. reaſon J but being genetally re- 
commended as in conſequence of experience, that 
circuinſtance alone makes them too frequently 
u adopied, 
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2 little attention would render it evident, that few 
publications on this ſubje&, which have appeared 
for perhaps a century paſt, contga any thing new, 
the practice pointed out by all of them: being in ge- 
a copied by one author from another. 
Ie was chis, together with my meeting with more 
Abbes dGſappointmoats' in the cure of ulcers 
chan of any other complaint, which made me firſt 
pay more particular attention to their manage 
ment; in conſequence of which, I found a much 
leſs erb- treatment chan had been ow- | 
A great deal of trouble faved thereby W 
patients and my ſeif. How far the ſame methode 
may with others be found to ſucered, 1 ſhall not 
pretend to ſay: This, however, I maſt obſerve, 
that there is nothing recommended in the follow. 
ing ſheets, but what . been N e 
n PEIIIY. 3 
1 am fat from imagiaidly, however, he ay 
chiog I have to advance, either exhauſts the fub- 
jet, or renders farther improvements in it une 
ceſſary. But whatever deficiencies the preſent - 
publication may labour under, this advantage 
may at leaſt be expected from it, that it will point 
out to others a material brauch of Surgery, which 
| far a long time has been very much negledted; 
2 ſubject, too, 11 ſtill deſerves their attention, 
8 and 


* | * 42222211 


tl and? in which rianjouſeful pro telnet ars jc 
| pröbably tobe mide ! blow nynars ola s 
1 Phe treatiſe on inflammb tion and ita cher 
ö 1108 quences was read, ſeveral; years ago, before the 
College of gurgeons of this ꝙlace ; and as iy was | 
approved of by ſome of my iftiends; I nom iaſert 
it here; wꝛitli / ſome additions ànd alterations JIAs 
| may af tho obſervationsptoo relating) torinflams 
mation, apply with. equal propriery to differenit 
Cireumſtances of ulaers, the conſideration wat 
ſubject cauld nat, it was ꝓreſumed, de any where 
more properly intraduced. 169471) 015 ding ic 2151 
Wbite ſwellings of rhe: joints ĩs another cm 
plaint, in the treatment of- uchich we are exceed» 
ingly de ſicient ; and La ſorry! to obſerve that 
What I hape io offer bponiigd does not tend: fo 
much to its farther elncidatiom as Icon] have 
wiſhed. But na regular accoumt having ever been 
eiven af bite ſwellings ; ànd as I hate had iany 
opportunities, both of ſeeing ſuch cœmplaintz 
treated in he ordinarꝶ ay, and of Uifſecting the 
diſeaſed joints aſter amputation, L thoughi ii mig lit 
prove acceptable to my reader to have à ſull ae. 
count of the ptactice employed in / them, as well as 
of the-obſeryations Lhave made in diſſections. Thig 
L have ſendeavoured aceurately to do; but ha ving 
nothing altogether ſatisfactory to communicate on | 
the method gf cure, prolixity on anyothęr part of 
phe ſubject would not, know, tothe. generaſily or 
00 
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PREFACE. 3 


A my becy ble Eaerchs[thaCIibeiR | 


nothing very material be pointed out in the treat- 


ment ef chemereinuarcratedpecies of whitc ſwell- 
ing; yet the diſtinction oY ropoſed to be eſtabliſh- 


ed, of ſuch diſolders. L o Hiſtinect ſpecies, is 
a. mite f 0 eder ablerimpprfance., Sed 


ings of t is nature are evidently produced by two 
ſets of very UiffehdnCabſed; 4ho'bns occaſioning 
% Uſeaſe which will probably. be always conſider- 
cd 28 FACS NEO He which = 
may frequently" 6b baly® be"pallicies; "bit eve 
completely carried off. Practitioters Büght there- 
fore)? it WI full Aiforde s te & à8 Acetate” as 
pdſlible in diſtinguiſhing the different enuſes which 
appear to axe p Ne them; and not indiſcri · 
minately to on Lhery Gal ebf ore ſwelling. 
avs ind urahle, andi to procꝭ d accordirigly, as is. 3e 
| nergllndane; eme aer ruten 
1 As the former, edivious of chis,work. Have wk 
San very fayourable reception, z haye conſider- 5 
gd it as a duty hich howe ge the publics to do all 
in my power ic render, this ff edition of it s 
correct as po ande duch pains have cherefork 
been beſtowed upon it; a good deal of new mat- 


ter is now jhtfoducdd {/ err late igiprovement re- 
lating to the ſubjeQs tręagech oftis taken notice of; 5 
god ro * whole a copious Index nh. 
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0 eee , in many, iert 
dere, and eſpgcially in Wounds, 
Coe 9h. 39 Meets, e maſt trouble- 


ſome ſymptom-with;which Surgeons baye 
to contend, an inveſtigation of its cauſes, 
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being introduced'as one of the firſt articles 


* fection te - - 


18 of the Symptoms and _ 


fe Wu is SA 3 it, and 2 
the method of treatment beſt adapted to 
its removal, muſt neceſſarily be conſidered 
as an object of importance: This is accord- 
ingly a ſufficient reaſon for its conſideration 


in every chirurgical diſſertation. 
Inflammation, 1 it is well known, is an af- 


body is liable. But, as its attacks upon 
the internal parts are generally attended 
with ſymptoms, the treatment of which 
more properly belongs to the province of 
Medicine, we do not at preſent intend to 


enter upon the diſcuſſian of theſe; but 


merely to conſider the complaint, with its 
ſeveral conſequences, as it is moſt fre- 
quently obſerved to occur externally. And 
as the greateſt part of the phænomena that 
in general attend it, will be underſtood 
. from the conſideration of Pbles won or lo- 
cal inflammation, we 'propoſe more par- 

ticularly to" confine our ' obſervations to 
that ſpecies" or the diſorder.” R 


8 
2972 6 . 
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Sect. I. Canſer lfammation. 19 
8 t. Of the Symptoms and  Terminations of 
„ Me, A 1 ivk 
Purzonon is a term commonly applied 
to a circumſcribed tumor, attended with 
heat, redneſs, tenſion, and a throbbing = 
pain. Theſe are the firſt appearantes ob- 
ſerved in every caſe of phlegmon; and 
when they are flight, and the part affected 
is of no great extent, they have commonly 
very little, and ſometimes no apparent, in- 
fluence on the general ſyſtem. But, when 


flammation becomes | extenſive; a full, 
quick, and generally a hard, pulſe takes 
place; and the patient, at the ſame time, 
complains of univerſal heat, 18 and 
other ſymproms of fever. 

If, either by an effort. of nature, by 
the application of proper remedies, the 
pain, heat, and tenſion, are removed,- the 
other ſymptoms we have mentioned, and 
which in a great meaſure or akogether 
depended on theſe, likewiſe abate, and the 
patient ſoon gets Well. This ia teckoned 

. and is generally the moſt deſite- 
0 B 25 able, | 


they are more confidetable; and the in- 
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miniſſüng, rather inereaſe; if >the febrile: 


ſize, turns ſoft, ſomewhat prominent in 
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in the tutor in point of ſixe, there is then 
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able, mantter i in which inflammation ter⸗ 
minates, and is termed \Reſolution. 
I, however,in the courſe of a ſhurt time, 


_ and, notwithſtanding: the application of 


the uſual remellios, the ſeveral» fymptoms 
of heat, pain, and: redocts;.. inftead of:dli-; 


fymptoms.are!:likew;ſ6 2avgmentess, and 
the tumor gradually acquires langer 


the middle, or towards its moſb depending 
part, gets à clear ſhining appearance, and 
becomes leſs: painful; the differemt wap 
toms of fever then abate, anda fluid, upon: 


Preſſure, is found to Aicyatelinaderneath 0 


In this manner in flamunation is lard toſter- 
minate in what is termed Suppuratian. 

But if the pain, redneſe, aud denon of 
che part increaſe; while the fulefiof gue; 


and other febrile fymptoms ara augmented, 
at the ſame time that there 4a:bitle:cbangs. 


great reaſon to nete on 
Mortifleation will take place. Cook 21 91520 
2 _ . bey a Va 
of +. 
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of colour in the part Affccted, which, from 
being of a bright red; comes to acquire a 
| lJeadent or ivid caft, while fmall veſicles, con- 
raining: a'thin acrid ſerum,” are "diſperſed 
over its fur face the pain ate the pulſe 
finks—bur continues frequent the 'to- 
mor ht laſt loſes its tenſeneſs turns black 
and flaccid Land thus terminates in a real 
mortifled or dead pot. 

Theſe are the ſeveral int conſe- 
quences of inflammation. By many aur 
thors, however, another diſorder has been 
treated of as one of its terminations, vix. 
Scirrhus. But although that complaint 
does, perhaps, in ſotme inſtances, ſucceed to 
inflapiniation, yer it is far AG being a 
inflammatory ace may juſtly enough 
be mentioned as one of the many excitin 
caufcs of Scirhus, yet the conſideration of 
that diſorder can never with propriety, it 
is preſumed, be introduced in a x treatiſe on 
Tnffattimation. 

The different appearances which in gene- 
ral occur in phlegmon being thus pointed 


B 3 out, 
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27 of the Symptom and Part I, 


out, together with the manner in which 
they uſually terminate, we ſhall now pro- 
ceed to the conſideration of the moſt fre- 
quent exciting cauſes of the diſorder, and 
likewiſe of that which appears moſt pro- 
bably to be the immediate or . proximate 
cauſe; and ſhall conclude with the prog- 
noſis, and method of treatment adapted to 
the ſeveral modes in which the ea 1 18 
found to terminate, 


| $ 2, of the exciting and 22 e of 
| Inflammation, 


Taz exciting cauſes. of inflammation, 
are in general whateyer tend to ſtimulate, 
or to produce pain and jrritation ; Such 
as, wqunds of all kinds, whether ſimple, la- 
cerated, or punctured, and with whatever 
inſtrument they may be produced alſo 
bruiſes and burns, whether by the actual 
or potential cautery—likewiſe all corroſive 
and irritating applications, as, the different 
ſtrong acids, cantharides, and all the claſs 
of rubefacientia. Ligatures may likewiſe 
be mentioned, and tumors that act as li- 


gatyres 


Sect, J. * 72 In N 23 
gatures by produeing an undue compreſ- 
fion on any of the blood- veſſels and ner ves; ; 
as alſo, vi lent exerciſe of any particular 
member, a and cold applied to a particular 
part. Nonne . o An 
Theſe are the mot common external 
cauſes of phlegmon: but khere are ſome 
others ANT tend t to produce the ſame ef- : 
fe,” which we are to conſider entirely as 
4 an internal kind; ſuch are the different | 
tiated ſtates of the fluids, excited by the 
pelt ence of morbid matters of different 
kinds, as thoſe of Lues Venerea, Small 
Pox, Meaſles, and Scrophula. Fevers too 
that end in critical inflammations and 
| conſequent abſceſſes, ſeem likewiſe to act 
in the ſame manner. | 
Under one or other of theſe heads are 
comprehended, we preſume, almoſt all the 
| exciting cauſes of inflammation. It is 
not improper, however, here to obſer rve, 
that there are other. cauſes, which, with 
ain fl may be {aid to be of the prediſ- 
poſing kind, by tending to produce ſuch 
a | ave of ig A as * it more 
B44 ſüuſ⸗ 
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ſuctprible _ inflammatory ry. ag | 
than naturally 1 it ou bt! to The e moſt 
remarkable of theſe . 4 f all | oh thoric 
habit of body, 3 indutcec 
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1 tote opinions 1 50 been delivered 
with reſpect to the Proximate cauſe of in» 
flammation: many of which, hy not hay⸗ 
ing 0 much probability to ſupport them „Baye 
never been generally admitted; an ſorbers, 


after, having prevailed for a a time, have + at 
laſt too been rejected. 


The doctrine « on. this Tubjedt, dang for 
ſome years has prevailed i in this Vairerd ity, 
as it readily accounts for the action of the 
ſeveral exciting cauſes of Inflammation, 
for the effects of the di order, and 101 
the operation of the medicines Be 8 
in the cure, will in”, future be Proba 

con- 


1 | 82 ev 30 Tad 92 : 
Sedt. . Cner of Ea dien. 25 
AA i Ab ad eren 
conſidered as as exp 8 5 with, moſt clear. 
1 1405 
neſs th the e proximate cauſe all in inflarma.- 
i TILED LIL 15 5131 3 £li 1101 28 ©] 
we fr alleen. 170 SH or of! 
11 j O90 1 1 An int! 
8 obſervit this dk rent pl ænome-· 
: WIe 1104 
na Which occur in Ir nfamniation, an in. 
24 4.4 » 5 [33 1h 
creaſed. actibn of the veſſels of the Part af. 
fected ſeems 1 in eyery f caſe evidently to take | 
place; J and a as, from an increaſed action in 
the arteries, of.a part, > all the circumſtances 
of inflammation | are ealily explained, we 
ö | 
are induce therefore, x to conſider ſuch a 
ſtate of the 1 as the proximate cauſe 
of the diſorder, _ >44& 4.354 241 
This opinion, as we ie have: alteady, obſerv= 
f 3 bs 21, $37 $3 
ed, is greatly ſupported from. a review. 
3 2 | 
the ſeveral exciting caufes of e 
which being in general of an irritating or 
ſimwlating nature, their application to any 


bg or ſenſible . muſt of courſe be 


geen, 


a Pays LOL we * GL | chat 
ſternutatories applied to the 9 mem- 
brane. of the noſe—the aliments to the ſto- 
mach and inteſtines—and the blood to the 


internal 


26 Of the Smet e and Fart I. 


internal ſurface of che veſſels in which it is 
contained, all ſerve as ſo many ſtimulants 
to action in theſe different parts; and in 
the ſame manner, corroſive or other! irritat- 
ing ſubſtances, when applied to the coats of 
the arteries, naturally i in them produce che 
| ſame effects as in other muſcular organs. 
We thus in a very probable manner ac- 
count for the action of all direct ſtimu- 
lants in the production of inflammation, 
It frequently happens, however, that in- 
flammation takes place when the applica- 
tion of ſtimulants, or irritating ſubſtances, 

cannot in any degree be ſuſpected. , In 
ſuch caſes, the increaſed action of the ar- 
teries, and of the heart when It occurs, 
frition of the extreme veſſels, either of a 
particular part, or of the general f yſtem. 
And hence, from the known tonic or 
aſtringent power of cold, we account for 
the frequent occurrence of inflamm atory 
affections in our cold ſeaſons of winter 
and ſpring; ; and hence, too, the throat 
and 10 are more eſpecially ſubject to 
diſorders 
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diſorders attended with inſlammation, from 
theſe parts being more particularly liable 
to the immediate action of cold. | 
Dr Cullen, who conſiders ſpaſm 28 the 
fole proximate cauſe of - inflammation, 
when treating of this ſubject, ſays, That 
a ſpaſm of the extreme veſſels takes place 
in inflammation, is preſumed from what 
is at the ſame time the ſtate of the whale 
arterial ſyſtem, In all conſiderable inflam- 
mations, though ariſing in one part only, 
an affection is communicated to the whole 
ſyſtem; in conſequence of which, an in- 
2 is readily produced in other 
arts beſides that firſt affected. This gene- 

| — affection is well known to phyſicians, 
under the name of Diatheſis Phlogiſtica. 
It moſt commonly appears in perſons of 
the moſt rigid fibres; is often manifeſtly 
induced by the tonic or aſtringent power 
of cold; is. increaſed by all tonic and ſti- 
mulant powers applied to the body; is al- 
ways attended by a hardneſs of the pulſe; 
and is moſt effectually taken off by the 
a power of blood - letting. From 
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welt circumſtances, it is probable, that 
the diathefis phlogiſtick confifts f in an in- 
creaſed tone, or conrrattifiry; and” perhaps 


| coarractibiIbf Ye muſcular fibres” of + the 


whole arterial tyſtem 1 "OTF 900k 


An increaſed action in the veſſels: f 4 
part, being admitted as the prbximate 
cauſe of inflammation, we'can pretty cer- 
tainly account for "the / operation of 'the 
ſeveral prediſpofirig cauſes; ; and upon the 
ſame ſuppoſition | may be explained the 
different ſymptoris which occur in the 
courſe of the diſorder. 
Thus the increaſed dction of af Why, 
by forcing or propelling into the ſhatter 


ets of veſſels, red globules, and other denſe 


parts of the blood which they cannot ea x 
tranſmit, very readily accounts for the re 

neſs, tumor, tenſion, and throbbitig pain, 
which occur in every caſe of phlegmon: As 


likewiſe, in ſome meaſure, for the auginen- 
tation of heat, which increaſed attrition 


muſt in ſuch caſes always produce. It is 
probable, however, True the accumulation 


9 #F #5 of 
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„ See Firſt Lines of the Practice of Phyle, p- 88. 
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of mab heat dlocie; which muſt neetſ- 
favily ariſe from à larger proportion of 
blood being ſent to a part than What ma- 
rurally it ſhbuld receives wil) have x Con 
ſiderable influence in the ma ee of att 
inereaſed degree of heat. 
Ihe method of cure, as we Ha alteity 
_ 6bſervedy tends/alfo to confiemthe general 
doctrine with refpect to the caule. ' Thus 
the moſt e lectual remedies, in almoſt every 
_ Gale of iniſtammation, are exactly ſuch as 
would De recommended for the removal 
of an ſincteaſed rote ian particular part, 
were we convinced chat this alone was the 
_ diſeaſe bi Ale diet, blood-lerting,'with' 
other wedketiling'evaciunious;together wich 
emollient ſedative applications: but this,! 
when we tome ee ſpeak more particularly 
of the different remedies, will more 28 


appear. 


_ In almoſt every nfs of 0 ain 
mation, except, perhaps, when it is very 
_ extenſive, and runs deep, and the different 
ſymptoms are all very violent, the prog- 
noſtic ſhould in general be favourable. 
5 For, 


A , 
# 
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For, if Reſolutian, which is the eaſieſt 
and moſt defirable termination of the diſ- 
order, is not effected, Suppuration will moſt 
readily be the conſequence; and the danger 
attending it in that ſtate, if the conſtitution 
is otherwiſe heakby, is not n 
very material. 

When, a che inflated LINER of 
any conſiderable extent, while the different 
local and general ſymptoms of fever at 
the ſame time are violent, a good deal of 
danger is to be dreaded. For, independent 
of the riſk. to the conſtitution from the 
fever itſelf, if the ſymptoms continue high 
for any length of time, without ſhowing 
ſome tendency either to Reſolution or Sup- 
puration, Gangrene will pretty certainly. 
follow; and in what manner chat may 
terminate, is always uncertain. lil lz 0 
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x of 'phlegmon, het prin- 


e, in general, to be 
kept i in view, 18 its refolution; as being by 
much the ſafeſt and moſt ſpeedy” micrkea 
wo T have faid, however, only in 
8 3; as in ſome” particular caſes it is 
—— and Reſoluticni is by no mean 
iv be nnen den. Nine Vo $4 31917 20 
n inflammatory #wellings, that oc- 
uf it , or ſucceed to, fevers, and other 
| en diſorders, ought always to 
brought to ſuppuration; for nature in that 
way pointing out an exit for ſome ſuper 


abundance of fluids exiſting in the ſy- 


32 Ole Trrutmeu g. I Part h 
ſtern, it might probably be attended with 


danger to give her any Interruption; Tt 
is, indeed, on the, contrary, always in ſuch 
caſes the ſafeſt practice to aſſiſt her as 
much. as poſſible; by the uſe of ſuch apy 
plications as will maſt. readily bring 2 


29 


ſwellings to ſuppuration. 
- -Fhere are other tumors —— 
ing from an internal cauſe too, in n which 


it is perhaps beſt to do nothing at all either 
with a view to reſolve or fi uppurate, but: 


juſt to leave them entirely to nature, 4 
> Thus, in (Pings. of this. Eng, rl hig 
ſometimes ,anpear i in ſcrophula ee 
de dangerous Rocks, e [ent 
applications, at the amp, time that, it i 
not often . adyiſeable, ro, promate... their 
ſyppuration, from their areatmeny,, when 
opened either by nature or art, groxing al- 
e troubleſome, And ſuck ſwellings, 
it is wel eee remain for 2, great 
length of s without any ſaxt of, xiſſʒ to 
the, patient; ſo that, in general, e think ic 
malt prudent never to meddle with them, 
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of 


Do 


of almoſt = certain 8 for the diſor- 
der; and as buboes, and other inflammatory” 
' Twellings that occur in it, are commonly, 


hen opened, exceedingly troubleſome, nd 


very difficult of cute; it is perhaps, for theſe 
resſont, the moſt prudent practice always 
to attempt their diſcuſſion: And this more 
eſpetially, as their being brought to ſup- 


puration, can by no meatis free the patient 
fromr the: diſorder; but leaves him, on the 


coritrary; under as great a neceſſity of un- 
dergoing à iviercurial courſe, as if no eva- 
cuation from the tumor had taken place. 
In caſes of Eryſipelas likewiſe, which is 
a Heat of inſlammation, but which is 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed from real philegmon, by 
the. colour of the inflamed part not being 
of fuch a bright red, but having a more 
dark coppet-like appearance ; and by any 
ſwelling that occurs in it, not riſing evi- 
dently into à tumor, but being rather dif- 
fuled, and ending as it were imperceptibly 
upon the ſurrounding parts: in ſuch caſes, 
we ſhould always endeavour to remove 
don. 9 as, when ſwel 
| lings 


„ ie Damen of | Fart I. 


* 


1 of this nature come to a ſuppuration, 


they ſeldom either afford good. 2. 7 or * | 


kindly when opened. 


So that, the only ten in ich we 


| ſhould not attempt the reſolution of inflam- 


matory ſwellings, are ſuch, as are either of 


a ſcrophulous nature, or appear to be evi- 
dently critical in ſome diſorder; and this, 


vhether in fevers, or other internal diſor- 
ders of even a chronic nature. But when 


ever the exciting cauſe has been of an ob- 


vious external kind, and eſpecially when 


the complaint is not as yet far advanced, 
we may then always proceed with ſafety 
and freedom 1 in what i 18 OE che _— 
ling Method. 


8 2, Of the Remedies to be en, for the Re. 
ſolution of an Hamed Part. : 


/ 
/ * 


* Ix cafes of incipient ohlegmon, when 
the ſymptoms are not ſo violent as to have 


affected the general ſyſtem, topical reme- 
dies merely, with a due attention to regi- 


men, often anſwer in diſſolving them. But 


when, on the contrary, the inflammation 
8 runs 
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runs high, with general ſymptoms of bete, 
it then becomes neceſſary at the ſame tine 
to pay attention to theſe. 

In every caſe of phlegmon, it has been | 
the prevailing practice to have recourſe 'to - 
warm fomentations and cataplaſms : but, 
as warm emollient applications of all kinds 
have the moſt powerful influence in pro- 
moting ſuppuration, as will hereafter be 
more particularly taken notice of, and as is 
allowed indeed by every pra Aitioner, the 
uſe of ſuch remedies, while the reſolution 
of ſwellings is practicable, muſt therefore; 
it is evident, be. attended with mych im- 
propriety. 

The firſt circumſtance to. be ad 
to, in every caſe of phlegmon, when reſo- 
lution of the tumor is to be attempted, is 
the removal of all ſuch exciting cauſes of 
the diſorder, as may happen to preſent 
themſelves: Such as, extraneous bodies 
in wounds; pieces of fractured bones; 
luxations; and, in ſhort, whatever may 
appear to N had the leaſt influence in 
W up the inflammation, 

C 2 Of 
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Of the various applications uſually em- 
ployed for an inflamed part, thoſe of a 
fedative nature are chiefly to be depended 
en; and, next to theſe, emollientz. 

Of the former Kind, may be conſidered 
all the different preparatians of lead diſſol· 

ved in vinegar; and it is preſumed too, 
that the vegetable acid, by elf, vin, 
acts as a ſedative. 

As emollients, all the bland expreſſed 
oils are often uſed with advantage ;/as alſo 
ointments of a ſoft conſiſtence, made Maa | 

any of theſe and pure wax. : 


C 3. Remarks on the Preparatims-of Fei "yn Ky 
other ſedative Applications. 


Is is not, in any part of this diſſertation, 
propoſed. to enter into minute diſcuſſiona 

on the modus operandi of ſuch medicines as 
may be recommended; as that would not 
only extend the length of it much farther 
than is intended, but, to many, mould pro- 
bably appear to be ſuperfluous, It may not, 
however, in ſome circumſtances, be impra- 
per, to deviate ſo far from the general plan, 
as 


Wn II. 1 flammation by Refolution. FJ 
as to render as obvious. as poſſible, the pro- 
priety of what at any time may be advan- 
ced: for mere practical aſſertions; unſup- 
ported by ſome foundation in feaſon, can 
never, it is imaginetꝭ prove tither ſo uſeful 
or ſo agtecable as they might otherwiſe be. 
| With reſpect ro the uſe of ſedative ap- 
| plications in caſts of external inflamma- 
non; it is not by any means intended ts 
recommend; univerſally, che whole | claſs 
of medieines, which in different cireum- 
ſtances are found. to be of this nature. 
Thus, opium, though -dne of the: moſt 
powerful. of all fedatives, yet, as its exter- 
nal application to che humait body is uſual-· 
ly attended with ſome degree of irrita- 
tion, however, uſeful it may at times have 
| been found in ſome particular ſpecies of 
inflammatory aſfections; it will never pro- 
bably, as an external application, rd 
of general uſe in ſuch diſorders. 1 05 

Warm emoellient fomentatiom, too, 
though. they: no doubt are very powerful 
ſeditives; as tending; from-their nature, 
more eftQually to remove tenſion and | 
. 
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pain, than perhaps any other remedy with _ 
which we are acquainted ;-yet, from a great 
deal of experience of their effects, in dif- 
ferent local inflammations, I have long 
been convinced, that when the reſolution 
of inflamed tumors is wiſhed for, ſuch ap- 
plications are almoſt always improper: For 
they conſtantly either tend to bring ſwell- 
ings of this nature to ſuppuration, that 
might otherwiſe have probably been diſ- 
cuſſed; or, when not attended with «this 
effect, they very commonly induce ſuch a 
relaxed ſtate of the parts, as renders the 
thorough removal . of the diſorder een 
exceedingly tedious. 8 
- Upon a proper examination of all the 


different articles ſaid to be of a ſedative 


nature, ſimilar exceptions to their uſe in 
every caſe of phlegmon might perhaps be 
wade to the groateſt part of them. 

So far, however, as my experience goes, 
together with that of many others of * 

country, as well as of Mr Goulard and 
_ French e reg no fuch reaſons 1 


tg 
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its preparations in ſuch caſes. On the 
contrary, indeed, it may be certainly af- 
firmed, that, as diſcutients | in. inflamed 
tumors, they prove more ſerviceable by 
much than any other application f in ordi- 
nary uſe. — 
And Aoi Mr els in Stelling 
a favourite remedy, bas been induced to 
aſſert its effects to be more general and 
more conſiderable than they probably will 
ever be found to be ; J yet ſtill the world is 
much indebted to him: not, however, for 
a new medicine, 2s every preparation of 
lead, recommended by him, was formerly, 
in [ons Rohr or other, known to every 
practitioner; but for introducing to a more 
general uſe, a very effeQual remedy for the 
diſcuſſion of inflammatory ſwellings, 
With reſpect to the preparations of lead 
| being here ſaid to be of a ſedative nature, 
the term, it is imagined, is far from being 
improperly employed; not only from 
many of the more ſtriking effects of lead, 
when taken internally, being all evidently 
off a ſedative tendency, but from its im- 
C4 mediate 
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8 ad obvious operation when ap- 


plied externally to an inflamed part: which, 
when the preparation is of a proper ſtrength, 
3s, almoſt conſtantly an abatement” of the 


different ſymptoms of. pain and tenſion, 


at the ſame time that there is capmuni- 


cated an agreeable ſoothing e to 


the part. 


Having likewiſe, to to a certain degree, i in 


particular circumſtances, obſerved. the ſame 
efeRs from the vegetable acid, it could 
not, it was ſuppoſed, be ſo properly taken 
notice of under any other head. 


Mr Goulard, i in his differtatign 3 the 


| MER he. uſe of the preparations of lead, 


recommends them as almoſt equally. proper 


in eyery ſtage of inflammation, Even when 


tumors have come ta à full ſuppuration, 


a proper uſe, he ſays, of bis Exfractum Su- 


turni, not by its repelling quality, for he 


will not allow it to be poſſeſſed of ſuch, 


hut by its occafioning an Wee of the 


contained matter, renders it almoſt always 


unneceſſary to open them, 
The ſame r is hkewiſe mentioned 
py 
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by him as 2 Proper application. in every 
caſe of gangrene. From my own experi- 
5 ence, however, of the preparations of lead, 
Icannot take upon me to recommend them | 
in either of theſe caſes. T have indeed 
made trial of them in gangrenous caſes, 
but without any evident effects being pro- 
duced by them: and, however ſtrongly 
they may be recommended by Mr Gou- 
lard, in the cure of abſceſſes, or collections 
f completely formed pus, I muſt own, 
that, in this ſtate of the diſorder, I never. 
thought of employing them. 80 that i it is 
in the real inflammatory ſtate of the com- 
plaint only, and while a cure by diſcuſion 
may {till be expected, that ſuch applica- 
tions are here meant to be adviſed. 
From the known, deliterious effects * 
lead when taken into the fyttem, an ob- 
jection has, by ſome authors, been raiſed 
againſt a free uſe of the Preparations of it, 
even when externally applied, 

That Izad, i in different forms, has, upon 
being taken into the, conflirution, fre- 
_ quently proved poiſonous, here is ns rea- 

ſon 
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ſon to Goubt; and that, in ſome particular 
inſtances, diſagreeable ſymptoms have oc- 
curred, where ſome of the Preparations of 
lead have been externally uſed, 1 alſo 
pretty certain. That ſuch bad ſymptoms, 


however, if they were not merely acci- 
dental from ſome other cauſe, are, at leaſt 


in general, very rare effects of the remedy 
in queſtion, I can. venture, FT think, cer- 
tainly to affirm. For in all the experience 
1 have had of che external application of 


Lead and its preparations, and in many 


caſes, particularly of burns, I have known 
the greateſt part of the whole ſurface of 
the body covered with them for days, nay, 
even for weeks together, I do not recollect 


a ſingle inſtance of any diſagreeable ſymp- 


tom being ever produced by them. 

Of all che preparations of lead for ex- 
ternal uſe, Saccharum Saturni is perhaps 
equal, if not ſuperior, to any, as it has all 
the advantages. of the others, with this 
difference, that, in it, we are much more 
certain of the exact ſtrength of our Prepa- | 
ration, than we can ever be with; any other. 


Lis For 
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For although in the Extrait de Saturn of 
Goulard, as likewiſe in the Acetum Lythar- 
_ girites of our Diſpenſatories, which are 
both, it may be obſerved, very nearly the 
ſame, we may be very certain of the quan- 
tity of lead employed to the vinegarʒ yet 
we can never, but by eryſtalliſation, know 
exactly, or even nearly, how much of the 
former the menſtruum may have diſſolved, 
as that muſt depend upon a variety of ac- 
eidents, and particularly on the ſtrength 
of the acid, and exact degree of heat ein. 
ployed; which are circumſtances we have 
not always in our power exactly to regu- 
late. For theſe reaſons, therefore, the falt) 
or ſugar of lead as it is called, ſhould, "ih 
external uſe, be always prẽferredsd. 

The beſt mode of applying the tebnedy; 
ſeems to be in the form of a watery ſolu- 
tion; for the preparation of which, the 
following proportions ow in nas r 
to anſwer un 

R. Sacchar. ſaturn, unc. fs, ' 

Solve in acet. pur. unc. iv. 
Et adde ag. * deftillat Ib; 8. 

- $4546 The 


The addition of vinegar renders the ſo- 
1 much more complete than it other- 
wiſe would be; and without, it, indeed, 
when ſuch a large proportion of the lead is 
uſed, a conſiderable part of it commonly 


| ſeparates and falls to the bottom. 


This is the form which I commonly 
egos. for the uſe of this remedy ; hut as 
Goulard's extract and water are preferred 


by many, I think it right to mention his 


method of preparing them. The extract 
is prepared as follows. eie £7; BER 23: 10 
Jo each quart, containing thirty - ty 
ounces, of French wine - vinegar, add one 


pound of litharge of gold. Put them into 


a glazed earthen veſſel, and let hem fim- 
mer for an hour, or an hour and a quarter, 


upon a gentle fire; taking care; to ſtir them 
during the ebullition with a wooden ſpa- 


tula: The veſſel is now to be removed 
from the fire ; and the faces being allowed 
to ſubſide, the liquor upon the top muſt 


be poured into bottles for uſ. 
The water uſed by Mr Goulard, which 
he rerms the Yegeto-mineral water, is pre- 
pared 
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pared by adding two tea-fpoonfuls, which 
he ſpecifies ta he one hundred drops, of 
this extract, to a quart of Water, and four 
tea-ſPoonfuls of brandy, The quantity. of 
the extract and brandy to be diminiſhed 
or increaſed according to the nature of the 
diſorder, or degree of, Sena in the park 
affected. 
e oihenofthels Golutzons | 
in caſes of inſſammation, as it is of conſe- 
quenæe to have the: parts affected kept con- 
family moikk, cataplaſins prepared with 
them and crumb of bread, in general anſwer 
chas insentiom exegedingiy well. But, when, 
the iaflamed port is fo tender and painful as 
not eafily, to bear the: weight of a poultice, 
a eicumſtanee by no means uncommon, 
pieces of ſoſt linen, moiſtened with the ſo- 
lution, anſwey the purpoſe tolerably well: 
Although, when this objection to che uſe; 
off cataplaſms does not oceur, as they retain 
the: moiſture longer, they ſhould. always: 
be preferred, Theſe applications ſhould. 
be always. made when cold, or at leaſt 
with, no greater warmth than is merely 


ne 
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neceſſary for preventing pain or uneaſineſs 


to the patient; they ſhould be kept almoſt 
conſtantly at the part, and renewed N 


before turning ſtiff or hard. © 
Among the remedies eta for 


external uſe in caſes of inflammation, we 
mentioned Emollients. Theſe, when the 


tenſion and irritation on the ſkin are con- 
ſiderable, prove often very ſerviceable: the 
parts affected, being, in this ſtate of the 
diſorder, gently rubbed over with any of 


the mild expreſſed oils two or three times 


a day, the tenſion, irritation, and pain, are 
thereby much relieved, and the diſcuſſion 


of the tumor thereby greatly promoted. 


In every caſe of inflammation, indeed, 
emollient applications would afford ſome 
relief. But as the preparations of lead al- 
ready recommended, prove, in all ſuch 
diſorders, ſtill more advantageous ; and as 
unguents of every kind tend conſiderably 
to' blunt the action of lead; theſe two ſets 


of remedies ſhould as ſeldom as poſſible 


be allowed to interfere with one another: 
And emollients ſhould, accordingly, never 
| by: 
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be preſcribed, but when the circumſtances: 
already mentioned, of irritation, tenſion, 
and pain, are ſo conſiderable as to W 
their application altogether neceſſary. | 
Unctuous ſubſtances have likewiſe Ie 
condemned in caſes ef this nature, but upon 
a different principle; viz. from their tend- 
ing to ſtop the pores, and conſequently to 
obſtruct the perſpiration of thoſe parts to 
which they are applied. It is not, how- 
ever, probable, that in chis way they could 
prove very hurtful in preventing the re- 
ſolution of ' inflammation ; which muſt 
always, it is imagined, be effected in a 
very different manner than mY perſpiess- 38 
8 ol & 
When the wart affected wich inflamma- 
tion is not very tender, or when it lies 
deep, applications of the vegetable acid 
ate often had recourſe to with conſiderable 
advantage; and the moſt effectual form of 
uſing it, ſeems to be by way of cataplaſm, 
made with the ſtrongeſt vinegar and crumb 
of bread. In ſuch cafes, too, I have ſome- 
times thought, that an Alternate uſe of this 
remedy, 


„ e He 


remedy, with the ſaturnine ſolutian al- 
ready recommended, has produced more 
| beneficial eff As, than are commonly ob- 
ſerved from a continued courſe of.any a: 
of them | 
At the ſame time that theſe ns 
are continued, bleeding with leeches, or 
cupping and icarifying as near as poſſible 
to the part affected, proves generally very 
uſeful, and, in no cafe of local inflamma- 
tion, ſhould ever be omitted. In all ſuch. 
caſes, the whole body, but more eſpecially 
the diſcaſed part, ſhould be preſerved. as 
| free, as poſſible fram every kind of motion 
and, far the fame reaſon, ws neceſſity of, 
diſorder, appears very obyiaus, as Pooh 
alſo a total, abſtinence from. Gpirituous ang 
fermented liquors. _. | 
In ſlight caſes of inflammation, a due] 5 
ſeverance in the ſeveral remedies. we. have 
mentianed, will, in general, be found. ſufli- TE 
cient. for every purpose. But, when there 
is likewiſe a full, hard, or quick pulſe, with 
other ſymptons of fever, general blood- 
1111. letting 
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letting. becomes, then always neceſlary ; the 
quantity of blood taken away being als 
wap to; be determined by the violence. of 

the diſorder, and by the age and ſtrength 

of rhe patient The uſe. of gentle laxatives, 
too, together wich cooling diaphorstie mes, 
| Geines,are always attended with very good 
effects, orte! - ered, n 


Theſe eracuations bing. premiſed, the. 
next o object of importance is, to procurs 


55 | quietneſs to the patient; which, 
often, - in caſes. of inflammation, o 


14 %414 


mor real ſervice, than any « other circum- 
| ſtance whatever. The moſt effectual re- 

medy for, this Aube is opium; which, 
when. pain A irritation are conſiderable, 
as in extenſive inflammations very fre- 
quently happens, ſhould never be omitted. 


1444 


In Jarge wounds, eſpecially after amputa- 


tions and other capital operations; in Pung- 
tures of all kinds too; large doſes of opium 


are always attended with remarkabl y good - 


effects. In all ſuch caſes, however, opium, 
in order to have a proper influence, ſhould, 
ak web haye z be, adminiſtered in. 

fall 
TT ; 
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full doſes: otherwiſe, inſtead- of” prov 
ſerviceable, it feems rather to have the 
contrary effect; a circumſtance which is, 
perhaps, the chief reaſon why opiates in 


ed in every caſe of inflammation. 

By a proper attention to the aifhenr 
circumſtances we have mentioned, in the 
courſe of three or four days, and Dribiiihes 
in a ſhorter ſpace of time, the tefolution of 
the tumor wilt in cert] begin to take 
place; at leaſt before the end of this period, 
it may for the moſt part be known how che 
diforder is to terminate. If the heat, pain, : 
aud other attending fymptoms, abirs; and 
eſpecially if the tumor begins" to decreaſe, | 
without the occurrence of any gatigretious | 
appearances ; we may chen be almoſt cer- 
tain, that, by a continuance of the ſame 
plan a toral reſohution will i in time de ef⸗ | 


fected. 
But, on the contrary, if all the differ- 


ent ſymptoms rather increaſe; and eſpe- 
cially, as was formerly remarked, if the 
ramor turns larger, and fomewhat foft, 


general have been very unjuſtly r ; 
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with a an increaſe of throbbing pal; we 
may then with tolerable certaimty conelude 
that ſu ppuration will take place; and 


ſhould, therefore, immediately deſiſt from 
fach applications | as were Judged Proper 
telohition; j and endeavour to affiſt nature, 
as much 'as poſſible, in the formation of 
pus, er what is called maturation of the 

tumor; A SALE FRG , 
For chis reaſon, in every Caſe of inflam⸗ 
jos | the different evacuations, eſpe- 
ally 'Ulood-letting „ Which may have 
blen adyiſable white we were attempt- 
ing to remove the ſwelling by diſcuſ- 
ſion, ſhould never. be carried 4 greater 
length than may be merely neeeſſary for 
moderating the ſeveral r! ſymptoms. 
For, by reducing the lem t oo much, if 
a ſupputation afterwards takes place, its 
progreſs in that cafe becomes always mack 
more ſlow and uncertain than it would 
have been had a due attention been paid 
to theſe evacuations ; nor will the patient 
be afterwards fo able to bear, eſpecially if 
D 2 1 
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it is conſiderable, the diſcharge that muſt 
neceſſarily enſue fr om opening the ab- 
icels. | 
Although, i it was Temarked above, chat 
if, in general, in the courſe of, three or 
four days, there do not ſome appearances 
of reſolution occur, ſuppuration will moſt 
| probably take place ; and that, conſe- 
quently, a change of. treatment becomes | 
neceſſary : yet this, it muſt be obſeryed, 18 
only to be taken in a limited ſenſe, For 
the time of deſiſting from one mode of 
treatment and commencing the other, muſt 
always depend very much on the ſeat of the 
inflammation; ſuch diſorders being in 
ſome parts much more apt to terminate in 
a ſpeedy ſuppuration than in others. : 
Thus, in the cellular membrane, as well 
as in every ſoft. part, inflammatory tumors 
of all kinds terminate much more readily 
and quickly than when any of the tough 
membranous parts are affected. Hence, in 
the coats of the eye andof the teſticles, very 
violent inflammations often continue, for 
many days, nay, even for weeks, without 
either 
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either abating in the ſymptons, or ending 

in ſuppuration. In ſuch caſes, therefore, 
that go on even to a very conſiderable length, 
we need not be afraid af continuing the 
diſcutient applications for a much longer 
time than hat, in general, would other- 
wiſe be proper; and ſhould never be de- 
terred from uſing them, unleſs either an 
evident ſuppuratioh has taken place, or 
there appears from the violence of the 
ſymptoms a conſiderable riſk.,cither of gan- 
grene, or of ſome incurable obſtruction: 
In vhich event, we muſt no doubt always 
endeavour to e the appy ration ang 
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underſtood, that proceſs, hy which 
the contents of tumors and ulcers are con- 
verted into a whitiſh, thick, opaque, ſome- 
whaf fetid matter, termed Pur. This, for 
the moſt part, is effected by nature alone; 
but art undoubtedly can, in all ſuch caſes, 
afford her much aſſiſtance. Before going on, 
however, to conſider the treatment neceſ- 
iary or this purpoſe, it will not be im- 
proper to premiſe an examination of the 
_ different opinions that have been offered 
with reſpect to ſuppuration; and this the 
more ef; peel as it will tend to elucidate 


s many 
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many of the obſervations that will alter- 
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5 Bx. many authors, Pus bas! been imagi- 
ned to conſiſt in a diſſolution of the blood- 
veſſels, nerves, muſcles, and other ſolids, 
in the fluids of the Parts in which inflam- 
matory tumors. occur, 
This is the opinion of Boerhaave, Plat- 


ner +, and 1 many others, 

| ers, again, have ſuppoſed, purulent 
matter to be formed in the blood; and 
chat it is ſecreted, in its complete ſtate, in- 

"a Abſdceſſes, Wounda, and Ulcers. 
The firſt go theſe opinions ſeems ſuffi- 
ciently confuted from this conſideration, 
chat very extenſive wounds and ulcers con- 
tinue often for à great length of pane, 
without being attended' with any loſs of 
ſubſtance; which they necellarily always 
would be, if the ſeveral Kiſcharges| afforded 
* chem were found to confiſt in a diſſalu- 
p ; B tion 

. Aphoriſm, 387. 7 
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tion of the ſolids of the parts in which 
they are ſituated. Iſſues, too, afford in- 
ſtances of the ſame kind; by their yield- 
ing, for a number of years, even a daily 
diſcharge of pus, without producing any 
evident alteration whatever in the ſtate of . 
che ſolids, _ 

The other opinion has probably ariſen 
from abſceſſes being ſometimes obſerved 
to form ſuddenly, and without any evident 

previous inflammation ; ſo that the matter 
contained in them has been ſuppoſed to be 
at once depokted from the blood! in a Nate 
completely purulent. 

Pre vi vious, however, to the formation of 
pus in any part, if due attention was given, 
ſome de; gree of inflammation, itis probable, 
would be always obſerved, But as inflam- 
mation, in many caſes, occurs in only. a 
very fight degree, and without being at- 
tended with much pain, it may often, 
very readily, have proceeded to the ſtate of 
ſuppuration, without being ſooner obſer- 
ved by the patient: and this we know, 
in internal abſceſſes eſpecially, is not un- 
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frequently the caſe. We are told; indeed, 
of very quick tranſlations of matter from 
one part of the body to another: but if 
ſuch inſtances do ever occur without the in- 
ter vention of inflammation, a circumſtance, 
however, much to be doubted; yet, ſtill, 
it is no material objection to our atgu- 
ment, as ſuch caſes can never be conſider- 
ed in any other light, than as particular, 
and very unuſual, exertions of the ſyſtem, - 
It may be remarked alſo, that if puru- 
lent matter frequently exiſted in the blood, 
as it undoubtedly would do if the opinion 
now under conſideration was well found- 
ed; in ſome caſes, at leaſt, it would ſure- 
ly have been liable to detection: but no 
matter of this kind has, it is imagined, 
ever yet been diſcovered in it. Such pus, 
too, as is found in wounds and ulcers, 
would not at firſt appear thin and ſerous, 
as it always does, if 4 ee 
formed from the blood. 
The moſt probable opinion Jinks erto RY ; 
vanced with reſpect to the formation of 
pus, is, chat it is a 4 * by 
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à certain degree of fermentation, upon the 
ſerous part of the blood, after its ſecretion 
into the cavities of ulcers and abſceſſes; 
and this in conſequence either of the na- 
_ tural heat cee On 
hy applied. w. 
That it is the ene a blood, 
which.is proper for the formation of pus, 
and that it is produced by the application 
of a certain degree of heat, was firſt, ren- 
dered very probable by an experiment re- 
lated by Sir John Pringle in the appendix to 
his treatiſe on the diſeaſes of the army“; and 
it was afterwards fully confirmed by ſeveral 
others of the ſame nature made by Mr Gaber, 
and related by him at full length 3 
ſecond volume of the Ada Taurinenſia. 
Sir John Pringle found, that pure 0 
rum, kept for ſome days in a furnace re- 
gulated to the human heat, after becoming 
turbid, dropped a white purulent ſedi- 
ment. The craſſamentum of blood, in the 
ſuame ſpace of time and degree of heat, 
changed from à deep crimſon to a dark 
£25 6” JT, | i 1 IE 2 -livid 


of Experiment xle, 
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kvid colour; ſb that, when any pant, of it 
was mixed: with water, it appeared of ..2 
tawny hue. Serum, digeſted with, a; fer 
red globules, ànd in the ſume diręumſtan- 
ces; wag of the ſame .]. 
Mr Gaber's experiments, as we have al- 
ready remafked, all teiid to elucidate and 
corroborate tha ſame opinion, namely, That 
purs-ugmixed pus ig formed only from ſe 
rum. The addition af red glabules toſerum. 

and craſſamentum digeſted by itſelf, exhi- 
bited much the ſame appearances-as- thoſe 
quoted above from Sir John Pringle“. Fat, 
which is chought. by many to be a princi- 
pal ingredient in the compoſition of pup, 
was found by Mr Gaber, when expoſed 
to the above mentioned trial, ta exhibiting. 
appearances of that matter; nor were any 
of the fleſhy e e ee | 
ſerum or water, convertible into it. 
From all which; it may be 1 
that the addition of any of theſe articles 
to ſerum, inſtead of rendering it capable 
ond REED NN oP has always the 
very 
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very contrary effect; and that it is pure 
ſerum alone from which chat matter can 


be obtained. 

It may has d ener i; 
that what is meant by pure ſerum, is not 
that finer halitus, which, in à healthy 
ſtate of the body, is conſtantly ſecreting 
into the different cavities, merely for the 
purpoſe of lubricating and keeping them 
moiſt, and which is again generally ab- 
ſorbed ; but it is a ſerous fluid of the ſame 
nature with that which ſeparates ſponta- 
neouſly from blood, upon that fluid be- 
ing allowed to remain at reſt when diſ- 
charged either from an artery or a vein; 
and in which, though there is never ſup- 
poſed to be any mixture of red globules, 
yet chere is certainly always more or leſs of 
the coagulable lymph; ſome proportion 
of which ſeems abſolutely neceſſary for ſe- 
rum to be poſſeſſed of, to render it el 
ble of producing pus. 
be ſeveral effects we have ee men- 
Gömed as being produced by digeſtion upon 
rum out of the mmm will very readily 
1 n Fercu, 
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occur, it is preſumed, on the ſame — 
being applied to it when collected 5 in che 
cavities of ulcers and abſceſſes; "and. from 
the reſult of the different experiments al- 
luded to, it is probable, that, according as 
it is there depoſited more or leſs free from 
mixtures of fat, red globules, and other 
ſubſtances, it will yield pus © of a more ere 
or vitiated nature. e AY 

This account of the e of pus | 
is the molt ſatisfactory, i it 18. conceived, of 
any that has as yet been given; and this 
more, eſpecially, as it renders. evident, a8 
will afterwards appear, the operation of 
all che remedies commonly found moſt 
elfe ctual i in promoting eden. f 


a 
4 * 4 4 
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"Wain for the reaſons we bete enu- 
merated, jit is Judged moſt: proper to uſe 
means for) promoting the ſuppuration of an 
inflamed part, then all the remedies we 
have been recommending with a view to 
reſolution, muſt immediately be laid aſide. 
No 
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Nes rther nations, as was obſerved; 
are to be admitted; and if the D patient has 


871 75 15 391 1474 
been much weakened, 4 full allo Wance in 
1:11) 204 22 1 8 


1 _ diet, and even. a A Fn ou 


cellular mewbfabe, RENE in e is 5 


ſeat of abſceſſes, a quanti ity 0 of re globules, 
together with the ferum ef 0 Fine Blood, 
which alone ob cht to be extravalateg. fir r 
the formation of good 1 pus: yet, Tn 2 * to 
have a due qu Br ry eren Kecleted for 
the purpoſe of ſuppuration ; j and, at the 
ſame time, to have its fermentation proper= 
ly carried on, the different inflammatory 
ſymptoms muſt neyer be allowed, to ſub- 
hde ſuddenly; otherwiſe, an abſceſs con- 
taiming ill-digeſted, matter, a Xt, 38. r 
ed, will moſt probably be Produced. 
Thus we find in.fmall-pox, x which a are fo 

9 þ finall eee, gs altho blood 


letting 
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ktting and other evacuations to a certain 
extent prove frequently uſeful, yera proper 
fu pput ation never takes place if the patient 
has been much debilitated by any conſi- 
detable diſckatge; and the Lime thing very 
certainly occurs, in fimilar circumſtances, 
in abſceſſes: of a larger fize. The patient, 
| therefore, ſhould! ricither be allowed to live 
= fully : as mi ight raiſe the inflammarion 
too high; nor ſhould he be reduced in ſuch 
a mantier, by evacuations and low- diet, as as 
ro induce the contrary extrem. 
Having in this manner endeavoured to 
procure a diſtharge into the cellular mem 
brane, of ſerum proper for the formation of 
pus, the next citcpmſtance requiring atten - 
tion i 18, that a due fermentation be excited, | 
and preferyed' in it, fo that its progreſs 
towards perfect maturation, may 90 eaſily 
and regularly nm. 
This indication is chiefly effected by che 
uſe of ſuch applications as Hey to preſerve 
a proper and conſtant degree of heat in the 
part: inſomuch, that it ſeems probably 
owing to a want of attention to this cir- 
| cum- 
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cumſtance, that the greateſt part of all the 
ſofter ſwellings do pot come e 
and that aceording to. the degree of heat 
in which they are kept, Whether fro om the 
proportion e by r they 
are at firſt pro e om the natural heat 


nr 


other eee For * a due degree. 
of heat be applied and continued, ſerum 
being merely extravaſated will never pro- 
duce pus: hence in aſcites, and other drop- 
tical diſorders, large quantities of it remain 
in this. ſtate for a great length of dire, 
that 9 from ſuch clans: 94 
produced without any inflammation at 
firſt, ſo that no aſſiſtance is afforded from 
: any degree of preternatural heat; ; and the 
natural heat of ſuch parts, in which ſerous 
collections uſually occur, is ſeldom conſi- 
derable enough to produce ſuch an effect. 
The degree of heat beſt ſuited for pro- 
moting ſuppuration, i is not perhaps eaſily 


to be determined; but the more conſider- 
able 


9 
* 
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able it is, at leaſt to a certain extent, the more 
quickly, i it is probable, pus will be formed. 
This we find, indeed, from Mr Gaber' g 
expcriments, is fo far the caſe*: and the 
obſervarian ig likewiſe confirmed by daily 
experience in every caſe of Phlegmion; in 
which the tumor, cæteris paribus always, 
proceeds more quickly or {lowly to fi up- 
puration, as it is ſeated nearer to, or at. 
a greater diſtance from, the heart, Hence, in 
any of the extremities, particularly in the 
legs, inflammatory diſorders proceed very 
ſlowly to ſuppuration; while thoſe of the 1 
trunk, and about the head, go on very 
quickly. Thus inflammation of the ears 
and throat frequently arrives at a thorough 
maturation, and even burſts of itſelf in the 
courſe, of forty-eight hours from the firſt 
attack! 
This conſideration, therefore, ſhout 5 
make us particularly attentive to the pre- 
fer vation of a due degree of * in every 
+ Ihe „„ 


* When ſpeaking of pus being formed in, and ſubfiding +. 
from, ſerum digeſted in a degree of heat equal to that of the | 
human body, Mr Gaber ſays, Eo autem eitius lubſidebat | 

quo calor erat «een Leco citato. 


— 
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| 6 laied part intended to be brought to 


ſ uppuration ; bur more eſpecially in ſitua- 
tions very diſtant from the heart, where ar- 
tificial heat is moſt wanted, and where, by 
a proper application of it, almoſt every tu- 
mor, though ſituated on the extremities, 
might probably be made to ſuppurate 1 in the 
ſame ſpace of time with thoſe in the ears 
and other parts juſt now taken notice of. 

I am not only convinced, by experience, 
of what is here aſſerted reſpeQing the very 
ſingular advantages to be obtained from a 
due attention to this matter; but alſo, from 
a courfe of experiments I was engaged in 
ſome years ago upon the ſame ſubject. But 
as theſe turned out almoſt exactly fimilar to 
thoſe related by Mr Gaber, no exact aceount 
was preſerved of the reſult of them: this, 
however, 1 1s particularly remembered, that 
in a heat equal to 100% of Farenheit's hoe. 
mometer, the depofition of matter from' 
ſerum took place in little more than half 
the time that was requiſite for the ſame 


effect at even eighty degrees. 


It was the mene, of theſe experi- 
ments 
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ments that firſt ſuggeſted to me the pro- 
bability of the great advantages to be de- 
rived from the preſervation of a due degree 
of heat in inflamed parts; and I have ac- 
cordingly, on many occaſions fince that 
time, found the treatment ot ſuch caſes 
go on much more eaſily than otherwiſe 1 
ſhould either have expected or have been 

able to account for. 
Warm fomentations and cataplaſin ins are 

the means commonly employed for the 
application of heat to an inflamed part; 
and when theſe are regularly and fre- 
quently renewed, nothing, it is probable, 
can more effectually anſwer the purpoſe. 
But, in the ordinary manner in which 
they are applied, as the cataplaſitis are re- 
newed only once, or at moſt twiee, in the 
day, they muſt always, it is imagined, do 
more harm than good. For as ſoon as the 
degree of heat they were at firſt poſſeſſed 
of is diſſipated, the moiſture kept up by 
them, with the conſequent! evaporation 
that enſues, muſt always render the part a 
great Geal colder than if it had been merely 

F. 2 Vrapped 
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wrapped in flannel, without ihe vi of any - 
ſuch application. ohh 7: | 

In order to receive all the . of 
fach remedies, the part affected ſheuld be 
well fomented with flannels prefſed aut of 
any warm emolhent decoction, applied as 
warm as the patient can eahly bear chem, 
continned at leaſt half an hour at once, 
and renewed four or five times a- dax. 
Immediately after the fomentation is o- 
ver, a large emollient poultice ſhould. like- 
wife be applied warm, and renewed every 
ſecond. or third hour at fartheſt. Of all 
the forms recommended for emollient cata- 
tice, with a propertion of butter oz oil, is 
perhaps the molt eligible ; as, it not only 
poſſeſſes all the advantages of che others, 
but can at W times be more cally ob- 


tained. 


Roaſted onions, garlic, * thin w_— 
vegetables, are frequently made uſe of as 
additions to maturating cataplafing : When 
there is not a due degree of inflammation 


n and when it appears pro- 


bable 


* 
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bable that the ſuppuration would-be quick- 

ened by having the inflammatory ſymp- 
toms. ſomewhat increaſed, the addition 
of ſuch ſubſtances may then be of {ervice; 
but when ſtimulants are neceflary in ſuch 
caſes, a ſmall proportion of ſtrained gal- 
banum, or of any of the warm gums, diſ- 
ſolved in the yolk of an egg, and added to 
the poultices, is not only a more elegant, 


but, a more certain form of applying them 


In ſome caſes, too, the ſame intention may 
be more certainly accompliſhed, by com- 
bining a finall quantity of cantharides with 
any application intended to be employed. 

Whenever the inflammation, however, 
takes place to a proper degree, ſuch ſtimu- 
lating ſubſtances can never be neceſſary; 
and from the different oſervations we have 
already made, there is reaſon to think, that 
in many ee men might even do 

miſchief. 

In ſuch tumors 26, * their being 
attende(l with little, or no inflammation, 
are commonly ſaid to be of a cold nature, 
as _ are generally indolent, and proceed 
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very ſlowly to ſuppuration, plaſters com- 
poſed of the warm gums are often em- 
ployed with conſiderable advantage: in 
ſuch caſes, they are not only of uſe by the 
ſtimulus and irritation which they excite, 
but by the heat which they tend to pre- 
ſerve in the part. They become particu- 
larly neceſſary, when the patient, by be- 
ing obliged to go abroad, cannot have ca- 
taplaſms frequently enough renewed, or 
fo conveniently applied : but when ſome 
ſuch objection does not occur, the latter, 
for very obvious reaſons, ſhould Oy be 
preferred, 
Dry cupping, as it is rms, U is, 
cupping without the uſe of the ſcarificator, 
upon, or as near as poſſible to, the part 
affected, is frequently uſed with advantage, 
for promoting the ſuppuration of tumors: 
it is only, however, in ſuch as theſe laſt 
mentioned, where there ſeems to be a de- 
ficiency of inflammation, that it can ever 
either be neceſſary or uſeful; but in 
all tumors of an indolent nature, and 
Where: there is ſtill ſome probability of a 
ſuppuration 
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ſuppuration being effected, J have ſeldom 
obſerved ſuch good effects from any other 
remedy. 

Theſe different appli ications, under the 
reſtrictions we have taken notice of, being 
continued for a longer or ſhorter time, ac- 
_ cording to the ſize of the tumor, its ſitua- 
tion and other circumſtances, a thorough 
ſuppuration may, in en at laſt be ex- 
pected. | 

Matter being fully formed i in a tamor, 
is known by the remiſſion of all the ſymp- 
toms which takes place: the dolor pulſatilis, 
that before was frequent, now goes off; 
and the patient complains of a more dull, 
conſtant, heavy pain: the tumor points 
at ſome particular part, generally near to 
its middle; where, if the matter is not 
encyſted, or deep-ſeated, a whitiſh yellow 
appearance 1s obſerved, inſtead of a deep 
red that formerly took place; and a fluc- 
tuation of a fluid underneath, is, upon 
preſſure, very evidently diſcovered. Some- 
times, indeed, when an abſceſs is thickly 
covered with muſcular and other parts; 

| ä and 
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and when, from concurring circumſtances, 
there can be little doubt of, there being 
even a very conſiderable collection of mat- 
ter, yet the fluctuation cannot be readily 
diſtinguiſhed ; but it does not often hap- 
pen, that matter is ſo very deeply lodged 
as not to be e _ proper Cexa- 
mination. 

This, however, 1 a a ee of 
much importance in practice; and de- 
ſerves, it may be remarked, more atten- 
tion than is commonly given to it. In no 
part of the ſurgeon's employment, is 
experience in ſimilar caſes of more uſe 
to him than in the preſent; and however 
ſimple it may appear, yet nothing, it is 
certain, more readily diſtinguiſhes a man 
of obſervation and extenſive practice, than 
his being able eaſily to detect collections of 
deep-ſeated matter: whilſt nothing, on the 
contrary, fo materially affects the charac» 
ter of a ſurgeon, .as his having, in ſuch 
caſes, given an inaccurate or unjuſt prog- 
nobs ; for the event, in diſorders of this 


nature, 
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nature, comes generally at laſt to be r 
demonſtrated to all concerned. 

_ Together with the ſeveral local ſy 5 
toms of the exiſtence of pus, already enu- 
merated, the frequent ſhiverings that pa- 
tients are liable to on its firſt formation, 
may likewiſe be mentioned: theſe, how- 
ever, ſeldom occur ſo as to be diſtinctly 
obſerved, unleſs the collection is conſider. 
able, or ſeated. internally in ſome of the 
viſcera. But, in every large abſceſs, they. 
are almoſt conſtantly met with; and, 
when they appear along with other ſymp- 
toms of ſuppuration, they tend always to 
aſcertain the real nature of the diſorder, 


$4 07 Alas and of the proper Period for 
opening them. | 


In the treatment of abſceſſes, it is a ge- 
neral rule, not to diſcharge their contents 
till a thorough ſuppuration has taken place: 
for, when laid open long before that pe- 
riod, and while any conſiderable hardneſs 
remains, they commonly prove trouble- 


ſame, and ſeldom heal kindly, 
In 
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In ſome caſes, however, it is neceſſary 
to deviate from this general rule, and to 
vpen them a good deal ſooner ; particular- 
ly in all ſuch critical abſceſſes as occur in 
malignant fevers. In the plague, too, we 
are commonly adviſed to open ſuch tu- 
mors as'ſoon as they are tolerably advan- 
ced, and not to wait till they are fully ma- 
turated ; for, in ſuch inſtances, it is found, 
that the patient receives more benefit from 
an early diſcharge of matter, than he can 
ſuffer harm from having any ſwelling of 
this nature tomewhat prematurely laid 
open. 

'Abſceſles, too, Ktrüted on any of the 
joints, or upon either of the large cavities 
of the breaſt and abdomen, and more 
eſpecially when they ſeem to run deep, 
ſhould always be opened as ſoon as the 
leaſt fluctuation of matter is diſcovered. 
For, when the reſiſtance is on every fide 
equal, they will juſt as readily point inter- 


nally as outwardly ; and the conſequence 


of a large abſceſs burſting into either of 
the large cayities eſpecially, 1 is well known 
: , moſt 
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moſt frequently to prove fatal: An inſtance 
of which, in the following caſe, I had 
ſome time ago an opportunity of obſerv- 


ing, which, with very little attention, 


might have been prevented. 

A ſurgeon of eminence, and of very ex- 
tenſive practice, was applied to by a young 
healthy- looking man, with a large abſceſs 
upon the left ſide of his cheſt. A fluctua- 
tion of a fluid was, upon preſſure, very 
evidently diſcovered; and it was agreed, 
by other two practitioners who were pre- 
ſent, that an opening ſhould be made to 
give vent to the matter. But the operator 
being much engaged in buſineſs, could not 
fix on an earlier period for doing it than 
the third day from the patient's firſt ap- 
plying to him: uffluckily, however, the 
patient died ſuddenly in his bed, the night 
before the abſceſs was to have been 
opened, 

On examining the bode. the tumor 
was found to have difappeared entirely, 
without any external opening being ob- 
ferred, and, on laying open the thorax, 

| the 


76 
the matter was obſerved to have burſt 
inwardly upon the lungs, and hence had 
produced immediate ſufſocation. 


In all other caſes, however, except in 
thoſe alluded to, the rule in opening ab- 
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ſceſſes is, as was already remarked, to 


allow a thorough ſuppuration to take place, 
before any vent whatever be given to the 
matter; and it being then determined to 
lay the collection open, the next queſtion 
that occurs, is with reſpect to the manner 
of doing it. 8 


| TT 95. Of the different Methods of opening | 


Abſceſes, 


Two different methods of opening ab- 
ſceſſes have been recommended by authors, 
namely, by Cauſtic and Inciſion. To the 
former, however, there are many objec- 
tions. It is not attended with any ſuperior 
advantage to a ſimple inciſion ; upon 4 
tender inflamed part, it gives much more 
pain; it is more flow in its effects; and 
the ſurgeon never has the command of it 


ſo entirely as to deſtroy thoſe parts he 


would 
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Would incline, and no more; for all the 


different kinds of cauſtie, notwithſtand- 
ing the greateſt attention, will ſometimes 
ſpread farther, and penetrate deeper, than 


was either wiſhed for or intended. Of this 


I, ſome years ago, ſaw a very remarkable 
inſtance; and in a ſituation, too, in which 
an accident of this nature would not be 
thought likely to occur. 

Cauſtie was applied to the anterior 5 45 
of the ſcrotum, with a view to produce a 
radical cure, in a caſe of hydrocele: but 
whether there had been very little water 
collected, or whether a Preternatural ad- 
heſion of the teſtis to the tunica vaginalis 
had, at this part, been produced, is un- 
certain ; but the cauſtic penetrated to the 
body of the teſticle, and gave the patient, 


as may readily be imagined, a great deal 


of very exeruciating pain. It did, to be 
ſure, accompliſh a cure: but the danger 
attending ſuch an accident, although it pro- 


| bably might not frequently occur, is, I ſhould ; 


imagine, a very ſtrong objection to the uſe 
of cauſtic in all ſuch caſes; and it is now 
indeed 
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indeed very generally, I believe, laid aſide, 
the preference being yep om to "the 
— MST 4 L 

When tumors are not very uy chey- 
are commonly opened by a longitudinal 
incifiqn, with a lancet or ſcalpel This 


ſhould be ſo directed as to terminate at the 
moſt depending part of the ſwelling, and 


ſhould be of ſuch a ſize as may ſeem ſuffi 


cient for giving a free diſcharge to the mat- 


ter; about two thirds of the length of the 


tumor is, in ſuch caſes, generally rn 
= extenſive enough, | 


When abſceſſes, however, are of any 
conſiderable extent, they are commonly 
laid open through their whole length ; and 
when the reguments have been greatly 


ſtretehed, it is adviſed by many to take 
part of them away altogether. But this is 
a practice which ſeldom, or perhaps never, 
ought to be followed; as there are ſcarcely 
any abſceſſes ſo large as to deſtroy entire- 
ly the contractile power of the integu- 
ments; and while this remains in any 
os there are ſtill hopes of the parts 
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again recovering their former dimenſions. 
It is ſurpriſing indeed to what extent this ob- 
ſer vation applies. In many inftances, the 
ſkin has been known to recover its tone 
entirely, after having been Tore a time c com- 
pletely deprived of it. ana 
Theſe are the Nucl modes of opening 
abſceſſes with the ſcalpel. There are dif- 
ferent inconveniences, however, found to 
attend all of them; and particularly,” that 
as ſoon as an AieiBon is made into a tu- 
mor, the whole contained matter is dif” 
charged ſuddenly and at once: Whereby, | 
when the collection is confiderable, faint- 
ings and other diſagreeable ſymptoms are 
frequently induced; and what, in all large 
ſwellings eſpecially, is conſtantly attended 

with bad effects, a free admiſſion of air 
is thereby given to a E extent of ul- 
cerated ſurfacde. 4 
The bad effects of air on 4 variety of 
ſore, is well known to every practitioner; 
but its pernicious influence, on a newly 
opened abſceſs, is often really aſtoniſhing. 
It firſt occaſions a total change in the na- 
| | ma 


8 


hectic fever, which, for the moſt part, 


either carries the patient off in a ſhort time, 
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ture of the matter, from perhaps a very lau- 
dable pus to a thin ill-digeſted ſanies; and 
afterwards brings on a quickneſs, of pulſe, 
debilitating ſweats, and other ſymptoms of 


when the collection has been. conſiderable, 


ar terminates in a confirmed c hh. 
ſooner or later proves fatal. 


This L have, in a great many e 
had occaſion to obſerve; and: that, in ſuch. 
caſes, it is the admiſſion of air along which. | 
dered highly probable; from this tircums 
ſtance, that of a great number of patients 
who have laboured under ſuch diſorders, 
many have remained for a very conſider - 
able time, with large abſceſles fully formed, 
and without having any one ſymptom: of 
hectic whatever: but when they have ever 
exceeded an ordinary or moderate ſize; I 
have ſeldom known an inſtance of their 
being opened by a large inciſion, without 
almoſt every hectic ſymptom taking place; 
and this generally f in leſs than forty-eight 

| hours 
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hours from the time of their n laid 
open. | 
In what manner the admiſſion of ada to 
an abſceſs operates in producing ſuch a 
powerful and ſudden effect, is perhaps dif- 
ficult to determine. The irritation produ- 
ced by it, on a large extent of ulcerated 
ſurface, may probably be one reaſon ;—By. 
acting as a ſtimulus on the extremities of 
the different abſorbents opening into the 
ſore, it may occaſion a larger abſorption. 
of matter than would otherwiſe take 
place ;—and it may likewiſe, by rendering. 
the matter more putrid than before, give 
even to the ſame quantity abſorbed greater 
activity in producing re different m- 
toms. of hectic. "Bo 
That this conj jecture 18 Suh 9 
with reſpect to an increaſe of putreſcency 
being the principal cauſe of the bad effects 
produced by the admiſſion of air to ſores, is, 
from different circumſtances, at leaſt exceed - 
ingly probable. For, in the firſt place, altho' 
the diſcharge from abſceſſes is commonly 
mild, and free from any diſagreeable fetor 
2858 FT. 
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vhich is a certain proof of a gre: 


on their being newly laid open it almoſt 
conſtantly becomes thin, acrid, and more 
fetid in the courſe of a few 


8 
r degree 
of putreſcency having then taken place. 
On this principle, too; we may account for 
the operation of many of the remedies. 
commonly employed in the treatment of 
ſores ; and more eſpecially of thoſe power- 
ful ue grp e air and nn 
bark. 

We Wb from . likewife; 45 
ether ſubſtances, as well as that part of thei 
blood from which pus is formed, is ren- 
dered putrid, and more quickly fo, by che 
admiſſion of air, than otherwiſe, while in 
the ſame degree of heat, 1 8 
ever would be. 

From cheſe conſiderations, e * 
greateſt eaution appears to be neceſſary, 
for preventing, as much as poſſible, the 
admiſſion of air to the internal farface of 
every collection of matter; and this, we 
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may remark, is very eaſily and effectually 
done, by opening collections of this kind 
by means of a ſeton or cord, inſtead of ha- 
ving recourſe either to cauſtic of the ſcalpel. 

This method of diſcharging the contents 
of tumors, by the introduction of a cord, 
is attended with every advantage of that. 
by incifion : it, moreover, empties the 
ſwellngs, of whatever ſize they may be, not 
ſuddenly, but very gradually; it effectual- 
ly prevents a free admiſſion of air; it is not 
commonly attended with near ſa much 
pain and inflammation; nor is the cicatrix 
occaſioned by it ever inconvenient; or un- 
ſeemly, which it frequently is after a args 
incifion, 

In the Royal Infirmary of this place, large 
abſceſles, as well as thoſe of a ſmaller fize, 
uſed formerly to be opened in the uſual 
manner, by extenſive incifions : the con- 
ſequences were ſuch as have been already 
related ; many of the patients were thrown 
into ſuch obſtinate hectic fevers as they 
never recovered from; and others, though 
they did get better at the time, were com- 
F 2 monly 
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monly ſo much debilitated as to be very 
liable to be ſeized with other diſorders, 
from which they ſeldom entirely recovered. 

This was the moſt frequent reſult of 
our treatment of large abſceſſes by inci- 
fions ; and ſimilar eonſequences will ſtill be 
found to prevail where this practice is con- 
tinued : but ſince the ſeton came to be 
generally uſed here, few or no fuch dif- 
agreeable circumſtances have occurred. 
Many of the largeſt tumors have been 
opened in this manner : and when the pa- 
tients are otherwife in good health, they 
very commonly do well; and with this ad- 
ditional advantage, that a cure 1s frequently 
obtained in little more than half the time 
uſually found neceſſary after a 1 inci- 
ſion has been employed. 

The opening of abſceſſes by the ntroidije- 
tion of a ſeton, has been mentioned by diffe- 
rent authors, and in ſmall collections of mat- 
ter has been frequently practiſed; but never 
1o generally, I imagine, as it has been here 
within theſe laſt OY years, both in the 

hoſpital 
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hoſpital and in private. And i in juſtice to 
Mr James Rae, ſurgeon in this, place,. it 
muſt be acknowledged, that we are chiefly 
indebted for it to his recommendation, he 
having firſt propoſed the general uſe of {e-- 
tons in ſuch caſes, at the ſame.time that he 
invented a ſet of inſtruments, by. which 
they are eaſily inſerted in almoſt all ab- 
ſceſſes, however deep-ſeated, and among 
whatever parts they may run; and this too 
without-any riſk of wounding the large 
blood veſſels, nerves, or tendons, in the 
neighbourhood. +6 e 
Several ſets of theſe bſtrumeny, fin ab- 
ſceſſes of different {izes, are kept in the In- 
firmary here: they fulfil the intention, as 
was already obſerved, exceedingly well, and 
are a very ingenious contrivance, But as 
the curved director we have delineated 3 in 
the plate, anſwers the purpoſe equally well, 
and is in itſelf fully more ſimple, it will for 
that reaſon. be in general found more conye- 
nient. It i is uſed in the following manner. 
An opening ſufficiently large for the 
cord, being made with. er in the ſu- 
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perior part of the abſceſs, the director, 
threaded with a cord of tandle-witk cot- 
ton, or of ſoft filk, proportioned in thidk- 
neſs to the fize of the tutnor, 18 then to be 
introduced, and its point to be puſlied 
downwards till it is felt externally, exactly 
oppoſite tu the moſt depending part of ths 
ſwelling. he director being kept firm 
by al aſſiſtant, an inciſion is to be made 
with a ſcalpel upon its undef extremity, 
of a length ſome what more conſiderable 
chan che opening firſt made by the lancet: 
for when this eircumſtance is not attentled 
to, aid when of coiirſe the under öfificé is 
made no larger than the upper, the matter 
is very apt to tranſude above; which al- 
ways proves ingconvenient to the patient, 
but Which in this manner is very eafily a- 
voided. The director 1 18 now to be drawn 
downwards, with ſo much of the cord as 
to leave two or three inches of it hanging 
out at the lower qrifice. In order to Els 
the Pepe run easily on its pf introduc- 


21288 


ge, as much. of it as is to | be uſed at the 
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time ſlibuld be well rabbed over with any 
emollient oimment. 5 
In twenty-four hours or thereby from 
its ihtfoduRtion, the cord may be moved, 
and ſo much of it ſhbuld be drawn down- 
wards as to admit of all that part of it 
being cut off which had been lodged in 
the abſceſs; and in this manner the ſame 
quantity of it is to be moved daily, as long 
as from circumſtances it ay N to be 
neceſſary. 
A regular and Now diſcharge ef ihe 
matter is thus produced); the ſides of the ab- 
ſceſs are thereby allowed to contract gra- 
Qually ; and a "Light inflamimation being 
kept vpon their ſurfices by the friction of 
| he cord, 'they are from that circamſtanee 
| deve to utiite atid'to adhere firmly to oe 
83 wüch ſdotiet than they otherwiſe 
Wau 14 do. As the diſcharge diminiſhes in 
A anfity, {6 the fize' of the ſeton ſhould 
o be gradually leſſened; and it is eaſily 
one, by vichdrawing a thithd of the cot- 
don once in two or chree days. At laſt, 
when there is little more matter afforded 
F 4 chan 
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than ought to be naturally produced by 
the irritation of the cord, it may be alto- 
gether taken out; and gentle preſſure be- 
ing continued upon the parts by a. roller 
for a few days longer, a pretty certain and 
laſting cure may generally be expected. 

In the introduction of the ſeton it was 
expreſsly ſaid, chat it ought to be made 
from above downwards; that is, by an 
opening made in the ſuperior part of the 
abſceſs. The reaſon for ſuch a reſtriction 
is this, that when the- firſt opening is made 
in the depending part of a ſwelling, a con- 
ſiderable quantity of matter immediately 
runs out, which, as it cauſes the ſides of 
the upper part of it to collapſe, renders it 
more difficult to introduce the director 
through the whole courſe of the abſceſs, 
than when done in the manner directed: 


when properly executed, the bottom as well 


as every other part of the tumor is kept 


diſtended to the laſt, very little of the 


matter eſcaping by the upper orifice. By 
being introduced in this way, too, the 
quantity of cord that ſtill remains to be 

5 | uſed 
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uſed is kept clean and dry; which 1 it can- 


not poſſibly be when inſerted i in the con- 


trary manner. Rhett : 


ex © i EX IX 


N 

haps appear too trilling to deſerve ach 
particular notice; but too much, it is 
imagined, can never be ſaid in rendering 


the account of a beneficial practice clear 
and evident. | 

All that has hitherto been ſaid with re- 
ſpect to the uſe of ſetons in caſes of abſceſs 
from recent inflammation, applies with 


equal propriety, it muſt be underſtood, to 
tumors of very long continuance, when 


the matter- contained in them is either of a 


purulent nature, or of a confiſtence, not 
much thicker than pus. All encyſted 
tumors of the thinner melicerous kind, 


are as ſucceſsfully treated in this manner, 


as recent abſceſſes: ſo that the practice 


is by no means confined to one ſet of tu- 


mors only; and it may even probably 
be employed in others, for which i i has not 


1 


as yet been adviſed. 
It anſwers particularly well i in all collec- 
tions 


7 
| 
l 
| 
| 4 
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tions of matter in glandular parts, where 
the admiſſion of air is attended with even 
worſe conſequences than in other parts. 


Thus, when it is thought adviſeable to 


open ſcrophulous ſoft ſwellings, they com- 


monly heal much ſooner and eaſier with 
the ſeton than by a large inciſion. Ve- 


nereal buboes, too, when fully maturated, 
and when the teguments are not become 


very thin by being long overſtretched, heal 
much more readily and kindly by this 


management than with any other. 

From the practice anſwering ſo remark- 
ably well in every caſe of abſceſs, it was 
at laſt, a good many years ago, employed 
byMr Rae in the Infirmary here, in the 
hydrocele, or collection of water in the 


unica vaginalis teſtis ; and it has ſince that 
time been frequently uſed in ſimilar caſes, 
T muſt acknowledge, however, that from 
the ſeveral inſtances I have yet ſeen of its 


effects in this diſorder, I am not altogether 


certain whether it ought to be preferred to 


the ſimple incifion, or not. For, though 
[ Never knew an inſtance, when the ope- 
ration 
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ration was properly done, of its failing to 
produce a radical cure; yet the friction of 
the cord upon the body of the teſtis, to 
which in this operation it is immediately 
applied, generally occafions a very high 
degree of inflammation; fully mote, I have 
often thotight, than is commonly obſetved 
from the ſimp le inciſion: Farther expe- 
rience, Ware 18 neceſſary, in order to 
determine a queſtion of ſuch importance. 
This was my opinion in the year 1778, 
when the firſt edition of this book was 
publiſhed. Since that period I have had 
no other reaſon to alter it, than to be more 
and more convinced that the treatment of 
hydrocele by ſeton, is productive of more 
pain than any other method of cure now in 
uſe ; while, at the ſame. time, it 1s not 
$2, certain in its effects than the fimple 
inciſion. And, accordingly, although 1 
could not at that time ſpeak with preciſion 
of the merits of this operation, I am now 
ſatisfied that the cure by inciſion ought in 
every inſtance to be preferred. 
But when, in ſuch caſes, 1 it is reſolved 


o 
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to employ | the ſeton, the method of intro- 
| ducing it, as we have directed for abſceſles, 
with a curved director of a proper ſize, 
ſeems more ſimple, though in other reſpects 
perhaps not better, than that lately recom- 


mended by Mr Pott, which being with 


the help of a common trocar, appears to 


be neither ſafe nor eaſily performed. For 


inſtances have occurred, even with very 


able ſurgeons now living, where, in caſes 


of hydrocele, the body of the teſtis has 
been wounded by puncturing with that 
inſtrument ; which, from its round form, 
is introduced with much difficulty. 
Whenever i it 18 agreed upon, however, to 

make uſe of a trocar, either with a view to 
a palliative or a radical cure, one with a 
lancet- point, as is repreſented in the plate, 


anſwers the purpoſe with much more eaſe 


than that in common uſe. A large inſtru- 
ment of this kind was made, by my di- 
rection, ſome years ago, for the paracen- 
teſis of the abdomen; and, as it anſwered 


che . exceedingly well, it has ſince 
55 5 ne dot n: been 
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been often uſed, and is now very generally 


an F * 


SECTION. Iv. 


Of Mo-RTIFICATION. 
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§ 1. General Remarks on Gangrene. 


T H E termination of inflammation, 
both by Reſolution and Suppuration, 
having now been fully treated of, we 
come next in order to the conſideration of 
Gangrene or Mortification. 
The ſeveral appearances of Gangrene 
having been already particularly enume- 
rated, it is not now neceſſary to make a full 
recapitulation of them. Only, it may be re- 
marked, 

* Mr Thomas Hay, ſurgeon in this place, ſome years 
ago invented a curved director, ſuch as is here recom- 
mended, which has ſince that time been uſed for the 


introduction of a cord in caſes of. hydrocele, and is 
found to anſwer the purpoſe very conyeniently. 


- 
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marked, chat a thorough mortification, or 
the laſt ſtage of gangrene, is known only 
by the diſeaſed part becoming totally black, 
by its loſing all pain and ſenſation, at the 
| ſame time that it emits a conſiderable fetor: 
at laſt, too, a ſoftneſs or flaceidity in gene- 
ral takes place, together with an entire 
diſſolution of the different parts of which 
the organ is compoſed, _ 

I have faid only in general: for althou gkr 
the ſeveral appearances, as above related, 
do moſt frequently occur; yet there are 
ſome inſtances of what is called Dry Gan- 
grene, in which the parts continue totally 
mortified for a great length of time, with- 
out either turning very flaccid, or running | 
into diſſolution. 

Such caſes, however, never occur from 
inflammation. They happen commonly 
from the flow of blood to ſuch parts being 
put a ſtop'to by compreſſion of one kind 
or another, as tumors, ligatures, or other 
ſimilar cauſes, obſtructing the principal 
arteries that uſed to ſupply them ; which, 
when ih © Toppage of the circulation is 

complete, 
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complete, always occafion a very flow 
mortification ; and as the parts, in ſuch 
inſtances, are no longer ſupplied with 
freſh quantities of fluids, while a conſi- 
derable exhalation muſt ſtill be going on, 
ſuch a degree of humidity cannot there- 
fore poſſibly occur, as in other. cafes of 
gangrene. Thus, that ſpecies of the dif= 
order has, perhaps with propriety — 
been termed the Dry Gangrene. 

There are other varieties of the diſeaſe 
enumerated by authors, as the White Gan- 
grene *; in which the parts ſuppoſed to 
= be mortified do not turn black, but retain 
nearly their former colour, &c. Whether 
fuch complaints, however, can with pro- 
priety be denominated Gangrene or not, 
may probably be doubted: but as it is 
chiefly that ſpecies of the diſorder which 
fucceeds to inflammation, that is now par- 
ticularly to be treated of, and in which no 
fuch varieties are ever obſerved, it is not 
here neceſſary to carry the inquiry far- 
ther; and eſpecially as nearly the whole - 

1 | mode 
* Queſnay, Traite de la Gangrene, p. 337. 
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mode of treatment, to be afterwards re- 
commended, applies, with almoſt equal 
propriety, to every variety of the diſeaſe. 
Of all the inflammatory complaints to 
which the ſyſtem is liable, that ſpecies of 
the diſorder termed Eryſipelas, is obſerved 
moſt frequently to terminate in gangrene; 
and whenever phlegmon is in any degree 
conjoined with an eryſipelatous affection, 
which it not unfrequently is, it ſeems 
thereby to acquire the ſame tendency, by 
being, as was already remarked, more dif- 
ficult to bring to ſuppuration than the true 
phlegmon, and by going on more fre- 
85 to the nn ſtate. | 
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Tur beſt and moſt efectual means of 
preventing mortification in every caſe of 
_ inflammation, is to endeavour either to 
obtain 1ts reſolution or ſuppuration ; the 
different remedies for both which purpoſes 
have already been fully pointed out. But, 
in ſome caſes, the diſorder is far advanced, 
and gangrene is already begun, before the 
ſurgeon's aſſiſtance is called in; and, in 
„ 12552 others, 
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others, the inflammation runs ſo high, and 
proceeds ſo quickly, that gangrene occurs 
notwithſtanding the uſe of all the remedies 
that can be applied: In ſome inſtances ſo 
quickly even, that the inflammatory ſtate 
is- ſcarcely; thoroughly diſcerned till mor- 
rification appears to be beginning, 


8 2. e e a on Carbuncles as a Species of 
| Gangrene. 


Tar 8 rapid progreſs of the diſorder 
occurs moſt frequently in caſes of Car- 
buncles, what by the French are termed 
Charbons; in which the inflammation pro- 
ceeds ſo quickly to mortification, that there 
is ſeldom any evident tumor raiſed, the 
parts turning black, and ending in real 
gangrene, often in the courſe of twenty- 
four hours from the firſt attack. 

The quick progreſs uſually made by this 
diſorder, renders it the worſt and perhaps 
the moſt dangerous ſpecies of inflamma- 
tion. For when it occurs internally upon 
any of the viſcera, as it ſometimes does, 
it muſt, probably in every«inſtance, prove 
fatal, as no remedies with which we are 
& acquainted 
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ceeds much more readily to the mortified 


even in this country, where the plague 


acquainted can ever prevent its progreſs 
towards the laſt ſtage of mortification : 
Externally, indeed, when they are” not 
very extenſive, and not ſeated on any of 
the large blood-veſſels and nerves, car- 
duncles are frequently got the better of; 
that is, with the loſs of the affected parts. 

As carbuncles commonly appear without 
any evident external cauſe, they are in ge- 
neral moſt probably owing to a ſcorbutic 
or putrid ſtate of the fluids; for, when 
putreſcency prevails in the Syſtem; every 
inflammatory affection that occurs, pro- 


ſtate than inflammation i in 1 other circum- 
ſtances ever does. 

This opinion with reſpect to the cauſe 
of carbuncles depending upon a putreſcent 
ſtate of the ſyſtem, is particularly confirm- 
ed by their occurring moſt frequently as 
a ſymptom in peſtilential diſorders; for, 
although they are ſometimes met with 


is now never Known, yet the real car- 
buncle 
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buncle 18 far from being a common oc- 
In ſuch inſtances gangrene is very ea- 


ſily accounted for, from the prediſpoſition 
in the ſyſtem to putrid diſorders: but in 
what manner is it produced by inflamma- 


tion in other caſes, and where no ſuch diſ- 


poſition can be ſuppoſed to take place? 
| "This we ſhall proceed to inveſtigate, = 


8 3. Of tbe Cauſes of Gangrene: 5 
AN increaſed action in the veſſels of a 


part, we have already endeavoured to eſta- 
bliſh as the immediate or proximate | cauſe 


of inflammation ;_ and the ſame. cauſe, it 


is preſumed, will, in many inſtances, ac- 


count for the riſe of mortification. 
One evident effect of an increaſed ac- 


tion in the veſſels, in every caſe; of inflam- 
mation, is a propulſion, into the ſmaller 


capillaries, of a greater quantity of the 


more denſe parts of the blood than natural- 
ly they were intended to tranſmit. When 
this is not conſiderable, a due circulation 
is is frequently reſtored in a ſſiort time, with- 
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out any bad conſequence whatever; nay, 
when an actual extravaſation of the ſerous 
part of the blood into the cellular mem- 
brane has taken place in ſome degree, the 
fluid is often reabſorbed, and a cure is thus 
obtained by refolation. But when ſuch 
extravafation from a farther increaſe of 
this undue action of the veſſels has taken 
place to a ſtill greater degree, ſuppuration 
is then moſt frequently the conſequence. 
When, again, a ſtrong exeiting cauſe is 
applied to a conſtitution already prediſ- 
poſed to inflammatory complaints; as a 
lacerated wound, for inſtance, in a young 


healthy man; the violent irritation, and 


conſequent increafed action of the veſlels 


that enſue, occaſion the red particles of 


the blood to be likewiſe poured forth to- 


gether with the ſerum. In this manner 


a collection of an extravaſated fluid is pro- 
duced ; and the great degree of preternatu- 
ral heat kept up by the diforder, very rea- 
dily excites in it ſome degree of fermenta- 
tion; which, from the nature of the mat- 
wr it has to at upon, not being able to ef- 
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fect a ſuppuration *, and the craſſamen- 
tum of blood being particularly liable to 
run into the putrid fermentation , mor- 
tification, which we may here conſider as 
the ultimate ſtage of putrefaction, comes 
in courſe to be produced. 

The diſorder being, in this e 
once raiſed in a part, the progreſs which 


it afterwards uſually makes, does not ap- 


pear very difficult to account for. The 
putreſcent particles of the tumor, by inſi- 
nuating themſelves into the cellular mem- 
brane of the neighbouring ſound parts, as 
in this manner they extend the contagion, 
ſo they very ſoon bring theſe likewiſe to 
ſuffer. In this way, the mortification con- 
tinues to advance; till meeting with a part, 
63 | perhaps, 
Mr Gaber, when, neaking of his experiments upon 
the e of blood, ſays, that he could never 
obtain genuine pus from it; and farther adds, Vero | 
ſimilius ergo ſenguinem cœteris puris principiis admix- 


tum, ipſum magis fetidum et deterius reddere,” &c. 
Loco citato, p. 87. 


For ſome animal - ſubſtances, ſuch as urine, the 
bile, and che craſſamentum of blbod, ſoon putrefy. 
Sir John Pringle's Experiments, Appendix, p. vi. 
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perhaps, naturally more irritable than the 
others, or which by this time has been 
rendered ſo by the different remedies to · 
be pointed out, a certain degree of new 
inflammation comes to be eaſily induced, 
in conſequence of the ſtimulus which pu- 
trid particles muſt always occaſion: This, 
as it renders the parts more firm and com- 
pact, makes them leſs eably penetrable by 
the putreſcent contagion; and a ſuppura- 
tion of courſe enſuing as a conſequence of 
the preceding inflammation, a complete 
ſeparation of the diſeaſed from the ſound 
parts, is thereby, in general, very ſoon 
effected. n e | | 

At leaſt, that ſuch an inflammation, 
with a conſequent ſuppuration, does, in 
caſes of real gangrene, always happen be- 
fore a ſcparation of the diſeaſed parts takes 
place, is a fact well known to every prac- 
titioner ; and, that the cauſe aſſigned for 
theſe appearances 1s the true one, I think, 
from the different circumſtances taken no- 
tice of, is at leaſt exceedingly probable. 

Thus the local lyrptoms of gangrene 


appear 
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appear to be pretty e accounted 
for: and the ſinking of the pulſe, which, 


in extenſive mortifications, always occurs, 


and which is by much the moſt remark- 


able change that takes place in the general 


ſyſtem, is a very natural confequence of 


that debility, which ſeems to be a conſtant 


and neceſſary attendant on a putreſcent 
ſtate of the fluids, from whatever cauſe 
this may have ariſen; a circumſtance we 
have particularly demonſtrated in putrid 
fever, and in ſcurvy, where a languid 


pulſe and general debility are always con- 


ſidered as the moſt characteriſtic ſymp- 
toms, 


§ 4. Of the Prognoſes in Gangrene. 


| In every caſe of gangrene, the progno- 


fis ſhould at firſt be exceedingly doubt- 


ful; for even in the ſlighteſt affections of 
this nature, the ſyſtem, from the conta- 
gion it receives by the abſorption of pu- 
trid matter, is, in ſome inſtances, ſo much 
affected, that the patients are ſuddenly car- 

DW. ried 
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ried off, without appearing previouſly to 
have been in any imminent danger, 
In ſuch caſes, however, as ſucceed to in- 


flammation from an external cauſe, where 


the gangrene is neither very deep nor ex- 
tenſive, and where it does not ſeem to 


ſpread, the prognoſtic ought to be much 


more favourable than in thoſe which 


ariſe ſuddenly from an internal | cauſe, 


where the mortification runs deep, and 
more eſpecially when it is ſtill continuing 
to advance; in which circumſtance the 


' greateſt danger is always to be appre- 
hended. | 


Indeed, no perſon whatever, with any 
conſiderable mortification, even from an 
external cauſe, can. be ſaid to be free from 
riſk, till the diſeaſed parts are not only ſe- 
parated, but even entirely caſt off from 
the ſound ; the poiſon of putrid miaſmata 
being of ſuch a penetrating and deſtruc- 
tive nature, that many inſtances have oc- 
curred of patients being very quickly car- 
ried off, ſeemingly from this circumſtance 
gone, lon 8 after the progreſs of the mor- 


tification 
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tification had ceaſed. In ſuch caſes we 


preſume, that the putreſcent miaſmata 


prove deſtructive, chiefly by their delete- 
rious influence on the nervous ſyſtem. In 
long continued caſes of mortification, the 
general maſs of fluids may ſometimes 


| ſuffer merely from the abſorption of putrid 


effluvia; but as patients, labouring under 
mortiſication, frequently die ſuddenly, and 
before any putreſcency has appeared in the 
ſyſtem at large, we conclude that this moſt 
probably happens from ſome effect produ- 
ced either upon the nerves, or on the ſen- 
ſorium, from whence they originate, But 


in whatever manner the putrid fomes of 


2 mortified fpot may operate, their influ- 
ence is frequently found to be ſo pernici- 
ous as to warrant the concluſion we have 


| formed; namely, that no perſon, labour- 


ing under a real mortification, can be faid 
to be free from danger till all the diſeaſed 
parts are entirely removed, | 


95. 
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8 5. Of the neceſſary Remedies in Gangrene. 


Ix the treatment of Gangrene, when no 
blood- letting or other evacuation has been 
preſcribed during the preceding inflam- 
matory ſtate of the diſorder ; and when 
the general ſymptoms of inflammation, 
particularly a quick, full, or hard pulſe, 
ſtill continue violent; and eſpecially when 
the patient is young and plethoric; it then 
becomes abſolutely neceſſary, even altho' 
mortification may have commenced, to 
empty the veſlels a little by one general 
blood-letting ; which, by moderating the 
fever, and abating the univerſal heat, proves 
often a ſure means of preventing the pro- 
greſs of the diſorder: and, in this view, 
blood- letting, in ſuch caſes, may, in rea- 
lity, be conſidered as an antiſeptic; and 
it does often, indeed, in this particular ſitu- 
ation of mortification, prove more power- 
fully ſo, than all the different articles in ge- 
neral enumerated as ſuch. 

For the ſame reaſons that blood- letting 
is recommended, gentle laxatives, and a 


free 
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free uſe of acidulated cooling drink; be- 
come neceſſary, But as, in the farther 
progreſs and continuance of mortification, 
the patient is very apt to ſink, and the- 

pulſe to turn languid, every evacuation, 
eſpecially of blood, ſhould be directed with 
much caution, never to a greater degree 
than may ſeem to be abſolutely neceflary _ 
for moderating ſuch ſymptoms as at the time 

appear to be too violent. 

When, again, as is moſt frequently the 
caſe when the diſorder has made any con- 
ſiderable progreſs, the patient is much re- 
duced, either by ſevere evacuations, or 
merely by the effects of the complaint; 
when the pulſe is low, and the other ſymp- 
toms of fever not conſiderable; in theſe 
circumſtances a very contrary treatment 
becomes neceſſary: the principal indica- 
tion now being, to prevent the ſyſtem from 
ſinking too much, by a proper uſe of cor- 
dials, and eſpecially by thoſe of the tonic 
kind; while, by the ſame means, we en- 
able it to- free itſelf from, or to caſt off, the 
mortified parts. For, as we have alteady 
ob- 
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obſerved; the ſeparation of gangrenous 
from healthy ſound parts, being always 
effected by the intervention of inflamma- 
tion, it ſhould be our chief care to aſſiſt 
nature as much as poſſible, in exciting in 
the ſyſtem, by every proper means, that 
diſpoſition which, from experience, we 
know to be moſt favourable for the pro- 
duction of inflammation; which, when 
ſpeaking of the general prediſpoſing cauſes 
of inflammatory complaints, we have en- 
deavoured to ſhow, is a full plethoric ſtate 
of the veſſels, which at the ſame time is 
generally conjoined with a more invigorat- 

ed tone of the veſſels themſelves. | 
It may, perhaps, be imagined, that this 
indication proves, in ſome meaſure, con- 
tradictory to what we lately adviſed with 
reſpec to the propriety of blood-letting in 
ſome caſes of gangrene. When properly 
conſidered, however, it will by no means 
appear to be ſo. For we well know, that, 
in every diſorder to which the ſyſtem is 
liable, an over-doſe of the moſt effectual 
remedy will often prove juſt as detrimental 
as 
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as a medicine of the moſt oppoſite ten- 
dency: and, in the ſame manner, though 
a certain degree of inflammation is, per- 
haps, abſolutely neceſſary for the cure of 
every gangrene; yet, in a very high de- 
gree, it becomes always exceedingly hurt- 

Wich a view to fulfil the intention of 
this indication, a good nouriſhing diet be- 
comes neceſſary, with ſuch a Proportion 
of generous wine as the patient's ſtrength 
and ſymptoms of the diforder my ſeem to 
require, + ett 

By adue attention to this circumſtance 
of regimen, particularly by a proper allow- 
ance of wine, much more real advantage 
is commonly obtained, than ever occurs 
from the uſe of the whole tribe of ſtimu- 
lating warm cordials. When, however, 
the patient is much reduced, and very lan- 
guid, ſome of theſe, ſuch as the volatile al- 
kali, and confectio cardiaca, may, at the 
ſame time, and in ſuch quantities, be pre- 
ſeribed, as the patient's immediate ſmua- 
tion appears to render neceſſary. 


But 
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Bat of all the medicines hitherto uſed 
in mortification, none proves ſo certainly 
| eMicacious as the Cortex Peruvianus, which 
| has often a very evident and powerful in- 
fluence in putting a ſtop to the diſorder. 
As it is a very powerful tonic remedy, it 
may probably act by invigorating the ge- 
neral ſyſtem; and thus, by rendering it 
more ſuſceptible of that inflammatory ten- 
deney, which we have ſhown to be ſo ne- 
ceſſary for effecting a ſeparation of morti- 
fied parts, it may in this manner enable it 
to free itſelf from them. It may likewiſe, 
perhaps, in ſome inſtances, act as an anti- 
ſeptic, merely by correcting putrefac- 
tion; though, in the former mode of ope- 
rating, its effects, we apprehend, are gene- 
rally much more e conſiderable en in the 
latter. 
lu whatever manner the bark operates, 
however, it can in no caſe of mortification 
be ever, with propriety, omitted, excepting 
jn the firſt ſtage of the diſorder, while ſe- 
veral of the inflammatory ſymptoms yet 
remain violent; but, as ſoon as theſe are 
| to= 
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tolerably abated, it may. always, both with 
ſafety and advantage, be employed. 

The beſt rule with reſpect to the quan- 
tity of the medicine to be exhibited, is to 
give it always in as large doſes, and theſe 
to. be as frequently repeated, as the ſto- 
mach can eafily bear. It is a great incon- 
venience, however, which is found to at- 
tend almoſt every caſe of gangrene, that 
the ſtomach can ſeldom bear a ſufficienr 
quantity of the bark in ſubſtance, which 
is always, we may remark, the beſt mode 
of uſing it; but particularly in this diſ- 
order, when none of the finer preparations 
of the medicine are ever ſo much to be 
en on. . 

Of all the different eme s. for 
exbibiting bark, I have generally found it 
ſit eaſieſt on the ſtomach when conjoined. 
with fome of the ſpirituous waters ; and 
to the uſe of which, in ſuch caſes of gan- 
grene as bark itſelf is proper in, there can 
never be any objection. The following 
formula is far from being diſfagreeable; 

| and 
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and I have known it anſwer with patients 
whoſe ſtomachs rejected every other. 

B- Aq. alexiter. ſimp. 17 75 
cinnamon. fort. aa unc. iii. 
aromatic. unc. i.. | 

Pulv. cort. Peruv. ſubtil. unc. ſs, 105 
cCoch. ii. omni ſemihora bumendis, 
agitata phiala. om 

In this manner a drachm of tha bark 
comes to be taken every hour, which, in 
general, in leſs than twenty-four hours, 
has a conſiderable influence in producing 
a change on the diſorder, | A great deal 
depends upon the medicine being in a fine 
powder, as patients often bear conſiderable 
quantities of it in that ſtate, when they re- 
ject even very {mall doſes of a . r- 
der. 

As a ſpecies of bark has FW hot 
much employed, of a more deep red co- 
lour than the kind in ordinary uſe, I think 
it right to mention the refult of my; own 
experience of it. I cannot pretend to form 
any judgment of the effects of this remedy 
in the cure of 1 intermittents, as, in Edin- 


burgh 
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burgh and its environs, agues are very 
rarely met with. But, ſo far as I have yet 
ſeen, its influence, in caſes of gangrene, and 
in correcting the thin fetid diſcharge of 
putrid ulcers, is far inferior to that of the 
beſt ordinary bark of a brown or cinna- 
mon colour. One very remarkable in- 
ſtance of this it may not be improper to 
mention: A gentlemafi, for ſeveral years, 
had laboured under a ſinuous ulcer, the 
diſcharge of which, once in two or three 
months, always became thin, putrid, and 
very acrid, The influence of common bark, 
in correcting this, was ſo remarkable, that 
a few doſes of it commonly had a conſi- 
derable effect in rendering the matter thick, 
and much leſs offenſive. From the taſte, 
and other ſenſible qualities of the red bark, 
being ſtronger than thoſe of the ordinary 
kind, I was at firſt inclined to think favour- 
ably of it; and among others I preſcribed 
* to this patient, But although he conti- 
nued for ſeveral days to take it in the ſame 
.doſes he had always uſed of the other, 
he did not experience any advantage from 
. "= it 5 
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it; While, on the other hand, on the com- 
mon bark being again employed, the 
matter, from being thin and fetid, was 
quickly converted into pus of a proper 
conſiſtence. 

One trial, however, i is by no means ſuf- 
ficient for enabling us to form a juſt opi- 
nion of any medicine: And accordingly I 
was reſolved to put it to the ſame teſt in 
future occurrences of a ſimilar nature. It 
has now been three times tried in the ſame 
manner, and the reſult has been always 
the ſame. The red bark has never produ- 
ced any change on the nature of the diſ- 
charge, while the influence of the other has 
been uniformly the ſame. Indeed, our pa- 
tient is now ſo much convinced of the in- 
efficacy of the former, that it is with re- 
luctance he is induced to take it; although, 
at firſt, his expectations from it were raiſed 
very high, not only from the opinion I had 

endeavoured to give of it, but from the 
high panegyrics beſtowed on it by others. 
' This is the moſt remarkable caſe I have 
met with for comparing the effects of the 
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different kinds of bark: but I have likewiſe 
ſeen the red bark fail in other caſes, where 
the common kind of it proved evidently 
_ uſeful; fo that, although l cannot with 
certainty ſay that the red bark will never 
prove uſeful in caſes of mortification, and 
in ſuch ulcers as we have deſcribed, yet from 
the reſult of all the experience Lhave yet 
had of it; I am inclined to conſideff it as of 
a very inferior nature to the other. Far- 
ther obſervation, however, 18 neceſſary to 
determine a matter of ſuch importance. 
Together with bark, the vitriolic acid is 
frequently employed with advantage; and 
the beſt form of uſing it is, by acidulating 
all the patient's drink with elixir of vitriol. 
Theſe are almoſt the only internal re- 
medies to be depended on in caſes of gan- 
grene. Many others, indeed, have been 
recommended; but all the advantages to 
be obtained from. any of them, may be 
procured with more certainty from ſome or 
all of thoſe we have enumerated. 
In the way of external application, we 
find a variety of remedies pointed out by 
H 2 | authors, 
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authors, and particularly thoſe of che an- 
tiſeptic kind; ſuch as, all the warm gums 

and balfams, ardent ſpirits, and even al- 
cohol : and to admit of their nearer appli- 

eation to the found parts with a view to 
the preſetvation of theſe from putrefaction, 
deep ſcarifications through the diſeaſed 
and into the ſound parts nen, been Agree" 
rally recommended. 

But although mach articles may be of 
uſe in preſerving dead animaEfubſtances 
from corruption; yet that they wilt al ways 
prove ſerviceable, in the fame mantiet, in 
living bodies, is probably much to be 
doubted: And it is even apprehended, by 
the ſtrong irritation they always occaſion 
when applied to a living fibre, that, in ſuch 
caſes as the preſent, they may rather dv 
miſchief; it being only, as we already ob- 
ſerved, a very flight degree of inflamma- 
tion that is required. The inciſions, too, 
when carried into the ſound parts, with a 
view to facilitate the operation of ſuch re- 
 medies, may likewiſe do harm; not only 
from. the riſk of wppading the blood- vel 


ſels, 
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ſels; nerves, and tendons; that Jy 1 in the 
way but alſo, by allowing a free and far- 
her entrance of che putreſcent fluids inte 
the parts not yet affected; And unleſs they 
ae carried ſo deep as freely to reach the 
ſound parts, applications of the antiſeptic 
kind can never have any effect in anſwering 
the purpoſe for Which they are intended. 
For theſe reaſons, and from never having 
obſerved, any advantages to accrue from 
ſcarifications, I have long 1 "hls that they 
might be m_ laid aſide *, 2 | 
int 4 rere | 


9 OR 1 was ebnvinced Kroll! experience of 
MI is here advanced againſt the uſe of fcamfications; 
44 well as of the impropriety and ineſficacy of very 
Warm, ſimplating applications in caſes of mortifica- 
tion it was not without qifſidence that I firſt ventur- 
ed to aſſert it, the opinion at that time being, in this 
place at leaſt, in a great meuſure new. I am now 
appy to find, however, in a late publication, the ſame 
practice recommended from the beſt authority. Vide 
Chirur ical Obſerrations by Percival Pot, F. R. S. &c. 
15 th ſame publication is given a particular deſcrip- 
tion of a ſpecies of mottification incident to the taes 
and fest, in which Peruvian bark bas little or no influ, 
ence, and in which opium, given in lar Te doſes, fre- 
gently. . proves a very effeCtual remedy, 
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Theriac was, in former times, and ſtill is 
with ſome practitioners, a very common 
application in all caſes of gangrene; but 
from any opportunities [ have had of ſeeing 
it uſed, I cannot ſay that it ever ſeemed to 
produce any evident good effects. 
All the advantages commonly derived 
from the great variety of applications re- 
commended for gangrene, are obtained 
with more eaſe, and generally too with 
more certainty, from the uſe of any gently 
ſtimulating embrocatton ; which, by ex- 
citing a ſlight irritation upon the ſurface, 
and eſpecially when aſſiſted by a free aſe 
of the bark, as was already directed, at 
laſt commonly produces fuch a degree of 
inflammation as is wiſhed for, With this 
view, I have frequently known a weak ſo- 
lution of ſal ammoniac in vinegar and wa- 
ter anſwer exceedingly well: a drachm of 
the ſalt to twq ounces of vinegar and fix . 
of water, form a mixture of a very proper 
ſtrength for every purpoſe of this kind; but 
the degree of ſtimulus can be eaſily either 
jnereaſed « or diminiſhed according to eir- 


cumſtanceg, 
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extiſininses] by uſing a larger or eee 
proportion of the ſalt. 
Although, for the reaſons we dang al- 
ready advanced, inciſions may not, in ge- 
neral, be proper; yet, whenever the mor- 
tification runs deep, it is of ſervice to 
make ſcarifications into the diſeaſed parts, 
ſo as to Feinove a portion of them, which, 
by taking off a conſiderable load, perhaps, 
of putrid dead matter, not only leſſens the 
fetor, which in ſuch caſes is always conſi- 
derable, but often renders it more eaſy 
for the ſound parts to free themſelves from 
the remainder : When with this view, how- 
ever, incifions are employed, care ſhould _ 
always be taken that they be not carried 
the length of the ſound parts, 

Whenever, either by the means we kev 
h recommended, or by the effects of a natu- 
ral exertion of the ſyſtem, a ſlight inflam- 
mation begins to ariſe between the diſeaſed 
and ſound parts, we may, in general, with 
5 tolerable certainty, expect, that, in due 
time, a | thorough ſeparation will take 
place: and, when a full ſuppuration has 
H4 88 


"BY 


ſurrounding ſoft parts come to be deſtroyed, 
> ſo that amputation of the member is there» 
by rendered neceſſary. But we ſhould ne- 


ver have recourſe to bog till a ial 
an 
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fairly commenced, there then can be little 
doubt but that the mortified n will be 
very ſoon and eaſily removed. | 

A ſeparation being md effeed, | 
the remaining ſore, which is then to be 
- conſidered merely as a ſimple purulent ul · 
cer, may be treated in the ſame manner ag 
ſuch ſores generally are, with very ſlight 


eaſy dreſſings; at the ſame time that pro. 


per attention muſt always be paid to ſup- 

port the ſtrength. of the ſyſtem, by the eon: 
tinuance of a nouriſhing diet, the bark, | 
and ſuch quantities of wine ns: 1980 en 
to be neceſſar. 

Although ſuch uleers, 3 a5 res 
main after gangrenous affeftions that have 
not been very extenſiye, May, in general, 
be healed in the manner now mentioned; 


yet, in mortifications ſeated an the extre · 


mities, and which have penetrated to the 
bones, it ſometimes happens that the hole 


* 


,. nete, 13 


e mertified 
parts has taken place t ſo that it ought, in 


every caſe of gangrene, ta he held as an 


eſtabliſhed maxim, never to amputate a 
member till a full ſtsp has been put to the 


diſeaſe, or even till a complete ſeparation of 


the mortification from the ſound parts has 
been produced. For, although the parts 
immediately contiguous to thoſe evidently 
diſeaſed, may outwardly appear. to be 


ſound, yet there can never be any cer- 


tainty of thoſe, even directly below, re- 


maining ſo till a ſeparation occurs; ſo, till | 


this has evidently taken place, we can never 
have any ſecurity for the diſorder not re- 
turning, and perhaps immediately too, up- 
on the remaining ſtump. 

It muſt be obſerved, however, that as 


ſoon as an entire ſeparation of the gangrene 


has occurred, no time ſhould be unneceſ- 
ſarily loſt in putting the operation in prac- 
tice ; for, as long as any of the corrupted 
parts remain in contact with the ſound, 


the ſyſt m muſt ſtill be * conſider- 


ably, 


22 
2 he 1 
=. 
* 
os 


ably, by the conſtant abſorption of putreſ- 1 
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cent particles, that ſo long will undoubt- 
er,, unng; 1 alkg 41575 
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different authors very different de- 
finitions have been given of the term | 

Ulcer : But what in general ſeems to be 

underſtood by it is, A ſolution of conti- 7 

put in any of the ſofter parts of the body, 

diſcharging 
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diſcharging either pus, ſanies, or any other 
vitiated matter; and this, whether the 
complaint may have originally praceeded 
from an internal or an external cauſe. 
Many writers, indeed, bave confined the 
term to ſuch ſores as are the E 
of ſome internal diſorder of che ſyſtem. 
But in this they have certainly erred : for 
even the moſt ſimple wound, not in the 


leaſt connected with any, other diſeaſe, if 
it does not heal by what is called the firſt 


intention, without the formation of mat 
ter, muſt, in its progreſs towards a cute, 


always end in an ulcer. 


Although, in compliance with cuſtom, 
we have, in the definition, confined the ſeat 


of ulcers to the ſoft parts only; yet that 


ulcers of the bones do likewiſe occur, is 
certain. Thus every ſpecies of carles at- 


— 


tended with loſs of ſubſtance, may, witk 


propriety, be termed an ulcer 3 and ie i 

ſo in , both in its, appearances © Þ 

elſes. | 

But, in en to pr event duch confaſian 
38 commonly occurs from the dagen 


** 


G 


of more iſtin ions chan are abſolutely 


der ie general. 
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neceſſary, I mean to conſider caries as an 
necitental ſymptom of uleers, and to ſpeak 
of it under the general - denomination of 
Carious Ulcer. 

 'Ukers have been commonly diduin- 
eviſhed by different appellations, according 
to ſome particular circumſtance attending 
them; and different methods of cure have 
veorditighy: been pointed out for each: 
And if theſe had been taken from eharac- 
teriſtics ſuffcientiy diſtinct, and of any 
real conſequence either in che theory or 
treatment of the different diſorders, they 
would certainly have been material, and 
ought to be retained. But as it is evident, 
that many of them have been formed from 
circumſtances either not very obvious, or 
from ſuch as are merely accidental, and 
that do not, therefore, afford any real diſ- 
tinction; to adhere to theſe, could never be 
productive of any advantage; and might 
even, it is preſumed, frequently do miſ- 
chief, by leading to a more complicated 

"ne; when a muck more fiinple treat- 
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ment would ; probably: anſwer the Pur. 
pals 2 110 4 

The e ee ow which 
| ares have received their OD. 
are, 

1. From the general appearances of the 
ſolids in the parts diſeaſed: as the We 
Fungous, Fiſtulous, cc. 

2. From the nature of che matter diſ- 
charged: as the Ichorous, Sordid, and 
Purulent; from their diſcharging a thin 
ichor, a more viſcid glutinous kind of 
matter termed ſordes, and purplent mat- 
ter. | | 
3. From their duration; as the Recent, 
and Habitual. 

4. From the attendant ſymptoms. being 
mild or violent, they are denominated Be- 
dien or Malignant. And, 

5. They have been termed Mia 
Scorbutic, or Scrophulous, according as 
they have been ſuppoſed to be connected 
with the Lues Wem the Scurvy, or 
Scrophula. | 

Thou Shi it may be Proper for practitioners 
en ps to. 
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to be acquainted with theſe and other terms 
that have been uſed, in order more accu- 
rately to underſtand the meaning of au- 
thors, and to explain to one another the 
appearances of diſeaſes; yet it is exceeding- 
ly obvious, that many of the diſtinctions 
we meet with in books, have been taken 
from circumſtances quite too trivial to 
have any real influence on the diſorders, 
and which conſequently can have no other 
effect than to embarraſs and perplex all 
ſuch as enter upon the ſtudy of this branch f 
of practice. 


7 $ 1. Of the Arrangement of Ukers. | 


Tux following arrangement of ulcers, 
at the ſame time that it appears to be 
ſimple and natural, comprehends every 
ſpecies of the complaint that can oc- 
cur; and, if duly attended to, will, we 
hope, render the method of treating them 
more effectual, and at the ſame time more 
certain, than in general it is found to be. 

Ulcers, chen, may be divided into two 
general 
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geteral claſſes. Wn the firſt, we mean to eom- 
prehend all ſuch as are merely local, and 
that do nor depend upot wy diſotder 'of 
the ſyſtem.” 3170 C14: the 3 in 

In the ſecond. claſs, all PLAY ulcers ue 
included as are the conſequence of, or that 
are connected wich, wy" aide . the 
conſtitution. 

The importance of ſuch a lafliication 
appears evident from the very great differ- 
ence in the treatment, which undoubtedly 
mould take place, between ulcers that are 
only topical affections, and ſuch as are 

connected with any diſorder of the ſyſ- 
tem. It is frequently, indeed, from want 
of due attention to a diſtinction of this 
nature, that the treatment of uleers is ren- 
dered ſo tedious and uncertain as it very 
often is. For, by forming a a diagnoſis too 
haſtily, and by treating an ulcer that ie 


merely a topical affection, with remedies 
directed to ſome diſorder of the general 
ſyſtem, many are forced to undergo very 
unneceſſary courſes of medicine, and may 
thereby have their conſtitutions * 
rably hurt. n 


* 
— 
o ' 
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A conerary error, Again, not. unfrequent= 
ly happens, which is ſometimes attended 
with very diſagreeable conſequences, name- 
ly, the! treating, as ſimple local affections, 
thoſe ulcers, which are certainly owing to 
ſome. general. diſorder of the habit; and 
which it is, therefore, in vain to expect 
to cure by topical remedies, unleſs the 
| diſcaſc of the conſtitution be at the ſame 
time attended to. Sometimes, too, an ul- 
cer is treated as a diſorder of the conſtitu- 
tion; but, by miſtaking the nature of the 
complaint, which of, — muſt occaſion 
a miſapplication of remedies, the cure of 
the fore 1 is thereby not only greatly 1 retard- 
ed, but the ſyſtem in other reſpects is of- 
ten brought to ſuffer very materially. | 

bus, an ulcer, connected with a ſcor- 
bat habit of body, is not unfrequently 
miſtaken for, and treated as, a leprous, or 
perhaps a venereal affection; a circumſtance, 
which muſt undoubtedly lead to a kind of 
practice that will frequently be attended 

with diſagreeable conſequences. x 
"Th only. cauſe that can occur, to occa- 
S ion 


129. 
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fon füch miſtakes in'pradtice, is che want 
of a proper ſet of diagnoftic ſymptons for 
the ſeveral ſpecies of ulcers. This, 1 in the 
| enſuing ſections, we have in foie es 
ſure endeavoured: to Tenicdz 170 enume- 
| rating, as clearly and conciſel s poſſible, 
the different characteriſtic 925 proms 0 
each : the ſeveral vatierits 2 Rave men- 
tioned, contain every diſtinQion of impor-' 
tance ; but as they, arg not near ſo nume- 
rous as thoſe commonly enumerated: by 
authors, the means of diſtinction we have 
propoſed will probably characteriſe them 
with more preciſion chan ulcers in \ general 
have hitherto a 
But before going on to the partichlar 
conſideration of the different ſpecies of the 
diſorder, it will not be improper, i the, 
firſt place, to make a few obſervations upon 
ulcers in general; and ür with Telpect 
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Tux cauſes which, in e circum- 
(1 * 8 ſtances, 
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Kanes, may gire "occaſion to uleert * are 
exceedingly various; but in general they 
are found, on examination, to ariſe from 
one or other of the following nature. 

1. From ſuch as may be terttied: Occa- 
ſional or Exciting Cauſes: Of which kinds 
are, wounds in general bruiſes ending 1 in 
ſuppuration burns — and inflammatiori, : 
from whatever cauſe it may have ariſen, 
when it terminates env in deer or 
ſuppuratioon. A 
2. From ſuch as with propriety thay be 
termed Prediſpoſing Cauſes; of which kind 
are conſidered, all diſorders of the ſyſtem 
in general, attended With detefminations 
to, or affections of, particular parts: ſuch 
as fevers of all kinds "that terminate in 
what are called Critical Abſceſſesalſo 
Lues Venerea—Scrophula—and Scurvy. 
3. Ulcers may proceed from a combina- 
tion of che two foregoing cauſes,” Thus a 
flighr ſrratch, or excoriation,” that in a 
ſound conſtitution would heal without 
g any trouble, in a habit tainted with any 

| hs £5; Tv ©: 435752 8 140 49: of 
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of the above; mentioned diſorders, will fre- 
quently. ee n diſagreeable 25 
en. err. micha 1% baut 
8 ot 911 10-157 E 6 40 -Sfiv 
4 8 our . irg 
bod bid, TO eln A 10 Trio 

Tux caufey of nicer being ſo very. N 
rious both in their nature and. effects, the 
prognoſis to be given in al fuch. bn 
muſt, it 18 evident, be no leſs ſo. 

1. It muſt depend upon che Daryre 10 
che different exciting cauſes that may have 
Eiven rife to the diſord er. 

2. Upon the fruarign; of he ſpxes z and 

3. On the time of Ute and den af hody 
of the patient jat the time. 
Mich reſpect to the firſt of cheſey1it is 
evident;. that, the :occaſional., cauſe muſt 
hae a very canſiderable influence on the 
nature of the complaint. Thus an ylcer 

proceeding from a ſimple wound, ipflict- 
ed with a clean cutting. inſtrument, will, 
cateris paribus, always heal more gaßly, 
than one that has been the ee 
either of a ſevere bruiſe, or of a wound 
from a foul ragged inſtrument. 


It 
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It 4s; lkewiſe fonnd, chat punctured: 
wounds are much more difficult of cure, 
than ſuch as have large free openings; and 
this again may be wins 0 40 Nr 
raaſons, 183185; l 
1, To the want 2 a e (ir: Pay * 1 
matter; which, in punctured wounds, is 
very apt to inſinuate between the com- 
mon teguments and muſcles, and even 
between the interſtices of the different muſ- 
cles themſelvesa a .circurnſtance that fre- 
quently lays the boundatiom u very trou- 
bleſome ſinuſes. _ 
21 Pain and inflammation are Ane 
*. more troubleſome: in wounds occa- 
ſioned by punctures, than in thoſe where 
the parts have been freely and extenſively 
that the irritation occaſioned by the par- 
tial diviſion; either of a nerve or of a ten- 
don, proves always much more conſider- 
able than when the parts have been tho- 
roughly cut in two: And hence has ariſen 
the practice of enlarging all ſuch wounds; 
which often carries off the pain and in- 
0 1 flammatory 


© 
| 
| 
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flammatory ſymptoms more effectually, 
than all the applications and remedies that 


in ſuch caſes are generally reeommended. 


Secondly, The cure of ulcers, it was ob- 
ſerved, is conſiderably influenced by their 
ſituation; and this, we may remark, is che 
caſe in two different reſpects.. 

1. With reſpect to the nature and orga- 
nization of the Fn on ww they are 
ſeated; and, 441 

2. As to cheir PROF on as 55 of 
the body, or on the upper or e extre- 
mities. 


Thus it was long ago ch dad: it 


has ſince been confirmed by experience, 


that ulcers in the ſoft fleſhy parts heal 
much more eaſily, than when the tendons, 
aponeuroſes of muſeles, glands, EI). 
or bones, are affected. | 

The pain occaſioned by fn in * ſoft: 
muſcular parts is not ſo conſiderable, the 
diſcharge is generally better-conditioned, 
and the cure commonly advances more 
quickly, than when any of the other parts 
arc the ſeats of the n And, on the 


ann 
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other hand, whether ulcers are ſeated in 
the cellular membrane, in the tendons, 
perioſteum, or bones, their eure is always 
obſerved to go on much more eaßly when 
ſeated in the trunk of the body, than on 
any of the extremities; and of theſe, again, 
the legs and feet are found by every prac- 
titioner᷑ to be the moſt troubleſome ſitua- ö 
tion for ſores of every kind. 

The depending firuation of the latter 
ſeems to be the principal cauſe of ſuch a 
difference : for the fluids having, 1 in them, 
to proceed in à direction contrary to 
their own gravity; and this too'at fuch'a 
conſiderable diſtance from the heart, where 
the influence of that organ cannot be ma- 
terial; whenever any of the parts happen 
to loſe their tone, or by any accident ſuffer 
in their arrangement, ſwellings, eſpecially 
thoſe of the ſerous kinds, very naturally 
occur. ' And, when ſuch ſwellings do ariſe 
in the neighbourhood of ulcers, by occa- 
ſioning too great an afflux of matter to the 
ſores, the diſcharge at laſt becomes vitiated 
in its * likewiſe ; and thus the cure 

14 18 
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is protracted, till the parts, by reſt. and 
proper management, have en oven 
their natural tone. "M 
It is from this at chiefly, chat 
a material part of the cure in ulcers of the 
legs is found to be obtained from reſt, and 
in keeping the limb in an horizontal po- 
ſture. One great advantage too of che laced 
ſtocking, in ſuch caſes, conſiſts in its ten» 
dency to prevent theſe kinds of ſwellings : 
This will hereafter, however, be more . 
ticularly taken notice f. 
The ſituation of ulcers, with ref vet to 
the neighbourhood of large blood ·veſſels 
and nerves, from the danger of theſe at 
| laſt becoming affected, muſt, like wiſe, 
have a conſiderable influence on the prog» 
noſis ; as ought alſo their being ſeated up- 
on, or very near to, any of the large joints; 
or there being any riſk, from their, fitua- 
tion, of the matter penetrating into either 
of the cavities of the cheſt or abdomen. 
lt was, in the third place, obſerved, that 
the prognoſis, in every caſe of ulcer, ſhould 
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be much influenced by the age cid habit 
of the patient. 

Thus, in young hen 3 all * 
ſecretions are commonly better propor- 
tioned, both in quantity and quality, than 
in the 'old and unhealthy, in whom the ſe- 
creting organs are ſeldom capable of per- 
forming rightly. their different functions: 
And as the different diſcharges, from ul- 
cers are to be conſidered almoſt entirely as 
ſecretions from the general maſs of fluids, 
their being of a good or a bad quality, 
muſt of courſe; depend ſo: much on a heal- 
thy ſtate of the ſolids, that it cannot ap- 
pear ſurpriſing, their being ſo much influ- 
enced 1 onda en Real of the; pa- 
tient. 

The cure af wr 3 9 
5 . ſuch a number of circumſtances, a 
juſt prognoſis, it is evident, can only be 
obtained from a due attention to all their 
nes, 7. to 
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„ Wern reſpbeds to 15 treatment of avon 
the firſt circumſtance to be determined, is 


the propriety of attempting a cure or not. 


That it is proper to endeavour to heal 
every recent ſore, is univerſally allowed; 
but when ulcers have been of long conti- 
nuance, or when they appear to have had 


any effect, either in carrying off, or in pre- 


venting any diſorder to which the conſti- 
tution may have formerly been liable, it 
Has always been conſidered as dangerous 
to attempt their cure: And, accordingly, 
almoſt every author who has written upon 
the ſubject, has expreſsly determined a- 
gainſt it, as being an uncertain, and even 
a dangerous practice. et 1494 
Such uleers as have afforded a copious 
diſcharge, and have been of very long 


| ſtanding, it would no doubt be exceed- 


ly imprudent all at once to heal up, as 
the ſyſtem might probably ſuffer from 


| . , . 
t | the 
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the ſudden retention of a eonBtersb14 quan- 
tity of fluids, which it had been accuſtom- 
ed for a long while to throw off by means 
of ſuch drains. Many caſes, indeed; have” 
ended fatally, upon ſuch ulcers drying up 
ſuddenly, either of their awiaccord, or by 
the imprudent uſe of aſtringent applications. 
On the other hand, however, the trou- 
ble ariſing from a foul extenſive ſore, diſ- 
agrecably ſituated, and which is probably” 
to continue for life, is an inconvenienee 
which none but very old or inactive peo- 
ple can be ſuppoſed willingly to ſubmit to? 
and, therefore, the diſcovery of ſuch a 
courſe as can render it ſafe for patients to 
attempt the removal of ſuch diſorders, Wy | 
comes at once a malt important object. 
With a ſmall degree of caution, the cure 
of every ulcer, we think, may be attempted; 
the only requiſite precaution, before en- 
tering upon the means neceſſary for this 
purpoſe in babitual ſores, being the i intro- 
duction of ſome other drain, by means 
of a pea- iſſue, or of a cord; The former 
of theſe is managed with the greateſt eaſe; 


and, 
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and, by increaſing or diminiſhing the ſize 
and number of peas made uſe of, the 
quantity of matter may be Ra or 
dined, « at Py 218i 


* \ 


; 5. .of the fis, f Hier? in the Cure of blen. 


Ax 1 of this kind 3 rants a N 
and having come to diſcharge properly, 
and in quantity nearly equal to what the 

.ulcer afforded, the cure of the latter 
may be then carried on with freedom; 
and if the ſore has not been of very 
long ſtanding, the ſize of che iſſue may 
be gradually leſſened, till it is brought to 
contain a ſingle pea only, which will ꝓro- 
duce a conſtant diſcharge, with very Ale, 
trouble. 

But when, on che CONTAIN. the Hay 
has been of long continuance, and eſpe- 
cially if it ſeems to have been inſtru- 
mental in preventing any other formidable 
complaint; in this caſe, the iſſue ſhould 
undoubtedly be continued of the ſame ſize. 
for life: but even this may be done with. 


no 
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no great inconvenience, at leaſt in com- 
pariſon with pe trouble, isn 4 large 
ulcer. 111 gun RED 20 1 62 
This r might, Na bin from rea- 
ſoning alone, be confidered at leaſt as fafe. 
For, if a drain equally eopious is firſt intro- 


guced, and. is afterwards kept running, the 


healing of the ulcer for which it was ſub- 


ſtituted, however, old. it, may haye been, 
cannot, probably, in theſe. circumſtances, 
be nroductive of any harm to the conſtitu- 
kon. And I can ay, from much experi- 
ence, in this branch of ſurgery, chat no- 


the cure of old Foray than, iſſues; and I 
never knew an inſtance of their, being, at- 
_ tended with any material inconvenience. 
he ohjections that have been made to 
the practice here recommended, are, 

1. That an artificial iſſue, to be conti- 


nued for life, is almoſt as troubleſome and 


diſagreeable in its management, as a natu- 


ral ulcer. And. 

| 2, That nature having been 8 a ow 
time accuſtomed to the Giſtharge of a par- 

ticular 


— 
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rich: ar FO of morbid matter afforded by 
tlie ulcer, we ou ght not, by inhovations, 
to run any riſk of ry... her NO 
and*aſoal operations. ents ho 
"The firſt of theſe arguments is very ea- 
„and has already, indeed, been partly 
Wia for it cannot be readily admit- 
ted, chat a imple iſſue; for which we can 
*Chooſe the moſt convenient ſituation, will 
ever prove ſo troubleſome as'a large ulcer, 
and Which is probably; too, very inconve- 
niently ſituated: Of this, indeed, we: -have 
evident demonſtration, from daily experi- 
| ende; there being few complaints more 
5 petplexing to! patients than extenſive ul- 
cers; efpecially when the diſcharge is ſo 
thin aud acrid as to fret the neighbouring 
parts, and which i 18 not t ae 7 che 


caſe. e e W 
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more on the Quantity, than on the * of 
the Matter di 2208 tte. ; 


" Un other objection alleged NY the 
practice of healing old ulcers, is, as was al- 
ready 
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tend obſerved, the bf uppoſed, danger ari⸗ | 
fing to the conſtitution, from the retention 
of 4 particular kind of morbid mater, 
which by their means it had. been accu- 
ſtomed to throw off. * yy 
By the ſupporters of this Keie dien l. it is 
Kid too, that although the x matter of an 11. 
ſue may be equal: in quantity to that afforded 
by an ulcer ; yet that its being of a dif- 
ferent quality, muſt render the . 
much leſs ſalutary. 5 Ps 
And it muſt be acknowledged, that we 
do almoſt univerſally obſerve . the greatelt 
difference between the matter of an illue, 
and that which is diſcharged from an ulcer: 
from the latter it being frequently thin, 
ſharp, and acrid; whereas a mild bland p pus 
is the moſt common diſcharge from iſfues, 
The foregoing argument, at firſt ſight, 
appears very concluſive ; and it has pro- 
bably, wich many, been the principal rea- 
ſon for rejecting the practice in queſtion, 3 
Upon due conſideration, however, it will 
not, it is preſumed, be found to be of much 
importance : and, that it is more owing to 


the 
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Thus it is oblarned. 1558 the On 0 
even a pea-iſſue, though i it may never have, 
diſcharged any ching farther than the 
mildeſt and moſt ſimple pus, iF i it - has been 
of long continuance, proves equally dan- 
gerous to the conſtitution, as the ſtoppage 
of an ulcer that has diſcharged nothing 
but matter of the moſt acrid Find; 2 cir-, 
cumſtance which could by. no means be the 
caſe, if the common opinion wWas well. 
founded, namely, chat the 12 effects of 
drying up old ſores, are to attributed 
ſolely to the retention of : & noxious matter, 
which had formerly been diſcharged by 
them. 3 i 
And, that the es merely. of mat⸗ 
ter diſcharged, ſhould, independently os, 
every other circumſtance, have a conſider» 
able influence on the ſyſtem, cannot ap-. 
pear in the leaſt furpriſing, when we re- 

2 flect 
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flect on the very conſiderable proportion 
of fluids requiſite for che ſupply of an iſ- 
Tae, of even a moderate ſize, with pus. For, 
independent of the quantity that appears 
and is s diſcharged at the different dreſſings, 
a large exhalation and abſorption likewiſe. 
of the more. thin ſerous parts is conftantly 
and at all times going on; which circum- 
ſtance alone accounts for the debilitating > 
effeQs frequently produced by iſſues, which 
4 A* of fize e very inconſider- 
Were we, indeed, certain chat ſuch — 7 
and putreſcent matters, as are frequently 
1 by ulcers, previouſly exiſted in 
the miaſs. of blood, and that fuch ſores ſer- 
ved merely as drains for theſe; this would, 
no doubt, prove a very weighty argument: 
but as it is probable, and indeed, I may 
„ 


* _"_ Gu 6 Sir John Rien feinarks: “ As 
» weak as I could guefs, an ounce of ferum, upon ſtand« 
«3 ing ſome days, did not furniſh more of this matter, 
viz. Pus, than what might be produced by the daily 
running of a pea-iſſue, or of a ſeton.“ Vid. Exper. 
xly. Appendix to difeaſes of the Army, | 
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ſay, certain, that 1 it is by the ulcer only chat 
ſuch kinds of matter are formed, and that 
none of tbem previouſſy exiſted” in the 
blood, we are induced therefore to con- 
fider this argument as of little or no. im- 
portance. 15 N 
Very little conſideration, indeed, ill 
make it appear, that no fuch varieties of 
matter, as are frequently obſerved to flow 
from ulcers, ever exiſted in the blood. 
No analyſis of the blood has ever been able 
to diſcover them: Nor can it be conceived, | 
how floids ſo acrid, and ſo different from 
the blood of a healthy 1 perſon, can circulate = 
in the delicate and Irritable veſſels of the 
human frame, rithout producing danger- | 
ous or even faul effects. Now it 19 Well 
known; that the diſcharge from | ſome kinds 
of ulcers, eſpecially from thoſe generally 
termed Phagedenuc, i is often 10 acrid, as not 
but even ſometimes to render it + oh 
ous for a ſurgeon to apply the neceſſary 
dreſſings. 5 645% 
The 8 90 occurs Hong the 
eyes, 
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eyes, in ſome inſtances of ophthalmia, has 
been known too to be ſo acrid, as to corrode 
the neighbouring parts; and the ſerous 
evacuation produced by bliſters, although 
commonly inoffenſive, is ſometimes mike 
ſed of a great deal of acrimony. 
| In ſome caſes of ſcurvy, indeed, a con- 
ſiderable degree of putreſcency, even of the 
blood itſelf, does, no doubt, frequently take 
place: but it is not in ſuch. ulcers as oc- 
cur in this diſeaſe, that ſuch very aerid 
corroſive humours, as we are now deſerib- 
ing, are ever obſerved; the phagedenic 
ulcer of authors, being a very different 
diſorder from the true putrid ulcer, as a 
deſcribed by Lind and other riters on 
ſcurvy... 1 
Beſides, tbonglyi it were e really F 
chat theſe kinds of matter actually did ex- 
iſt in the blood, even in a completely form- 
ed ſtate, how is it poſſible, that hy means 


of ſuch ulcers, or any other drains, the 


morbid fluids chiefly ſhould be evacuated, 
and ſuch only left behind as are mild and 
innoxious? A eircumſtance Which, how- 
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ever improbable it may appear, has always 
been aſſerted by the porn of the _ 
nion in queſtion, 

The obvious ibfulliclenty of this hoe 
Hhould induce us to reject it, though we 
could not propoſe a more ſatisfactory opi- 
nion in its place. But, as the various ap- 

pearances and akerations which take place 
in the diſcharge of ulcers, ſeem evidently 
to depend in a great meaſure on ſome pe- 
euliarity of the ſolids, or ſecretory organs 

connected with them, we are therefore more 
eaſily induced to eonclude, that other ſup- 

poſitions do not merit our attention. 

The general ſeat of ulcers is in rhe! cel- 

lular membrane. Now it is well known, 
that naturally there is feereted into the cells 
of this membrane, as there is into every 
eavity of the body, a thin tranſparent ſe- 
rum, the principal intention of which is 
to keep thefe moiſt, and to facilitate the 
actions of ſuch muſcles as are connected 
with it. It is this chiefly, with a greater 
proportion of the coagulable part of the 
blood, which, with a due degree of heat, as 
# : Was 
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was elſewhere remarked, ſorms that mat- 
ter which we call pus; and which we ſup- 
pole, and indeed find, te be the natural diſ- 
charge of ulcers in a ſound healthy ſtate of 
the bady ; and it is ſome change induced 
upon the nature ef this fluid which occa- 
ſions the varieties in the diſcharges from 
ulcers, and rem the lame ulcer at Kent ? 
times. 

Such 1 though they may fre- 
quently be, in ſome degree, influenced by 
different circumſtances, as will hereafter be 
obſer ved, muſt yet, in a great meaſure, de- 
pend upon ſome particular affection of the 
veſſels that ſeparate ſuch fluids from the 
blood: for, hy means of an external topi- 
Cal application merely, we can often change 
che appearance entirely of the matter of an 
ulcer z which in that manner we could 
never do, if the change produced upon it 
depended on an alteration effected on the 
general maſs of blood. 

According to the nature of che exciting 
and other cauſes of ulcers, it is not unrea- 
ſonable to ſuppoſe, that very conſiderable 

ä dif- 
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differences will occur in their effects upon 
the ſecreting organs to which they are ap- 
plied. Thus, it may readily be preſumed, 
that a burn will produce a very different 
effect from a cut, a bruiſe from a punc- 
ture, &c.; and that likewiſe, according to 
the particular ſtate of the patient's health 
at the time, very conſiderable differences 
will in the ſame manner take place. 

In what manner theſe different cauſes 
operate in producing ſuch various effects 
upon the ſolids or ſecreting veſſels of ul- 
cers, is not, perhaps, to be ſo eaſily ex- 
plained, nor can we determine preciſely 
what the particular changes they induce 
upon ſuch parts really are. But, as all the 
cauſes of ulcers, with which we are ac- 
quainted, are of an irritating or ſtimula- 
ting nature, it is probable they all act by 
producing ſome inflammatory affection on 
the extremities of ſuch veſſels as empty 
into the ſores; and therefore, that the na- 
ture of the diſcharge will in every reſpect 
depend much upon the degree of inflam- 
mation t thus raiſed, 


/ 
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We have endeavoured to ſhow. in che 
preceding part of this work, that one cer- 
tain effect of inflammation is to propel a 
greater quantity of the red globules of the 
blood into the ſmaller ſets of veſſels, than 
naturally they are intended to tranſmit. 
This, when it occurs in veſſels diſcharging 
their contents into ulcers, and eſpecially 
when the inflammation is conſiderable, will 
| render the matter very different, both in 
colour, ſmell, and acrimony, from genuine 
pus, which we have already demonſtrated 
to be produced from pure ſerum only 
Upon this principle it is evident, that 
many of the varieties of matter which we 
meet with in ſores, may be accounted for: 
But other circumſtances likewiſe occur, 
which have ſome influence in producing 
many of the alterations that are obſerved: 
The degree of heat eſpecially, in which the 
part is kept, as will afterwards be more 
particularly remarked, and the remora of 
the fluids for a longer or ſhorter time in 
the cavities of ſores, muſt have no ſmall 
influence: in many reſpects, but eſpecially 
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on the Ades of conſiſtency obſerved ; in 
them. | 
From one or * of theſe Abele : 
ces, or from different modifications of all 
of them, the various appearances in matter 
afforded by wounds and ulcers, are very 
clearly explained, without having recourſe 
to that inexplicable doctrine of their pre- 
_ exiſting in the ſyſtem. But although che 
caſe were otherwiſe, and that the ſeveral 
differences obſerved could not be ſo eaſily 
accounted for; yet that they depend in 3 
great meaſure an ſome peculiar action or con- 
formation of the veſſels in the part affected, 
ſeems to be ſtill more evident and probable 
than any other opinion hitherto advanced; 

and is juſt as certain as a great many cir- 
cumſtances under our daily obſervation, 
that we cannot in any manner account for, 
and yet hayc no ſort of doubt as to their 
reality. 3 

Thus, in what manner the nerves, Ae 
in their frodute are all ſo ſimilar, act in 
es produRtion of Hearing, viſion, taſte, 


al d 
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and all the different ſenſes, is, perhaps, im- 
poſſible ever to determine; as is alſo the 
action of the liver, ſecretory organs of the 
mouth, ear, &c. in ' producing fluids of 
ſuch different natures from the ſame maſs 
of blood, and which did not previouſly 
ſeem to exiſt in it: Only that the facts are 
ſo, nobody pretends to doubt: And till 
the contrary is evidently demonſtrated, we 
have the ſame reaſon to believe, that the 
different appearances of ulcers with reſpect 
to the varieties of matter afforded by them, 
are at leaſt more frequently owing to ſome 
of the local cauſes we have enumerated, 
than to any nenen of n youre 
maſs of blood. 

I have faid, more Wendy only, be- 
cauſe there are, no doubt, ſome particular 
caſes of {curvy and of other putrid diſeaſes, 
as we have formerly remarked, in which 
the blood is ſo much diſſolved, as to run 
off by ulcers and other drains in the form 
of a bloody ichor: ſuch caſes, however, 
occur very rarely, except in high degrees 
of the true ſcurvy, * are not often 


met 
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met with in any country; and, although 
they were more frequent than they really 
are, they could never account for all the 
varieties of matter afforded by ulcers. 

The principal objection, therefore, that 
has been made to the healing of long con- 
tinued ulcers, ſeems, on being examined 
into, to be no better founded in theory, 
than it is, as we have formerly remarked, 


on real experience. For, although it has 


been ſtrongly inculcated by the generality 
of authors, never to attempt the cure of 
ſuch ſores, yet all of them have probably 
been either biaſſed by that favourite opinion 
of morbid matter in the ſyſtem; or, a few 
having led the way and laid down prin- 
ciples, the reſt have indiſcriminately co- 


pied from _ without having recourſe | 


o experience. N 

Nay, we even imagine, and indeed it is 
pretty evident, that long continued ulcers, 
inſtead of proving ſerviceable to the con- 
ſtitution, are not unfrequently attended 
with much riſk and danger. Thus, it 
is very common for ulcers on the ſhin 
5 and 
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and other” parts immediately above the 
bones, to penetrate ſo deep as to affect the 
perioſteum, and ſometimes even the ſub- 
ſtance of the bones themſelves; which al- 
ways produee very troubleſome and often 
dangerous carioſities; every riſ of which 
is avoided by Went recourſe to an iſſue 
in a proper ſituation, at the ſame time that 
every advantage 1 18 ee e it as a 
drain. * 

The conſtitution mull likewiſe,” in an- 
other reſpect, ſuffer much more from the 
long continuance of an ulcer, than it ever 
can do from the ſubſtitution of an iſſue: 
For it will ſurely be acknowledged, that a 
very conſiderable part of the matter ſecreted 
by ulcers, muſt be again taken into the 
ſyſtem by the lymphatics; and when it 
happens to be of a corroſive irritating na- 
ture, which in old ſores it frequently is, 
not only the general maſs of (fluids, but 
even the ſolids themſelves, muſt thereby in 

time become greatly vitiated. 

Accordingly, there is nothing more com- 
mon, than very troubleſome and even dan- 


gerous 
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gerous obſtructions of ſuch external glands 


as are ſituated in the courſe of the lym». 


phatics, leading from ſuch ulcers; and as 
the glands ſeated internally are undoubt- 
edly, from the ſame cauſe, liable to the 
ſame ſort of affections, it ſurely cannot be 
denied, but that, from this circumſtance 
alone, conſiderable danger may attend a 
long continued ulcer. | 
Thus it appears, from every Herr d 
tion, both with reſpect to convenience and 
ſafety, that the cure of every ulcer ought 
to be attempted ; and, with the previous 
caution of inſerting an adequate drain, it 
may always be Gone without n kind of 
riſk. . 
This much i it was de W to 
ſay in general, with reſpect to the pro- 
priety of attempting the cure of ulcers; 
and I have inſiſted the longer upon this 
part of the ſubject, as the opinion generally 
received of it appears to be very ill-· found - 
ed, and not adopted from experience, bug 
from hypothetical reaſoning alone. 
When the healing of an ulcer, then, is 
0 
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to be attempted, the method to be purſued 
for its accompliſhment: muſt next be at- 
tended to. By almoſt every author who 
has given directions on this ſubject, four 
different ſtates, as they are termed, are enu- 
merated, as being neceſſary for an ulcer to 
go through in its progreſs towards a cure, 
namely, thioſe of digeſtion, deterſion, incar- 
nation, and cicatriſation; and various re- 
-medies have been recommended as proper 
for the different ſtates, and for theſe only: 
And, upon this part of the ſubject, it may 
be obſerved, authors have ſpoken with as 
much certainty and precifion, as if every 
circumſtance in the treatment of ulcers 
could be regulated at diſcretion. 
- Thus all the different kinds of turpen- 
tines, as likewiſe the unguentum Egyptia- 
cum, powders and tinctures of myrrh, eu- 
phorbium, aloes, &c. are pointed out as 
digeſtives: as detergents, unguentum ba- 
filicon, linimentum Arczi, mercurius pro- 
cipitatus ruber, &c.: with a view to pro- 
mote incarnation, or the growth of new 
Franulations, powders of maſtich, thus, &c.: 
A ESR TAE | and 
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and as cicatriſers to accompliſh the cure, 
we find recommended a variety both of 
ſimple and compound applications, parti- 


cularly all the r n lime- 
water, &c. 


Such a e as divididus, 3 in 
the ſeveral ſtates or ſtages of | ulcers, with 


the conſequent indications of cure, and re- 
medies recommended for the accompliſh- 
ment of theſe, has had a conſiderable ten- 
dency to render the treatment of ſuch diſ- 
orders more complicated than we find from 


more late obſervation to be in any degree 
neceſſary. The indications pointed out 


in the following ſections, we hope, will ap- 


pear to be juſt and ſimple; and the effects of 


the methods of cure we have recommend- 
ed, will probably be found much more 
conſiderable than thoſe which commonly 
reſult from a more complex treatment. 

Me now proceed to a particular conſi- 
deration of the different claſſes and ſpecies 
of ulcers; and in pointing out the ſeveral 
diſtinctions, it will be obſerved, as we 


forme rly hinted, that they, are obvious cir- 
cumſtances 
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cumſtances only, and ſuch as At 3 ſame 
time indicate and require ſome peculiarity | 
in the method of treatment, that are al- 
lowed to have any influence f in characteri- 
ſing a ſpecies. © ES 
Thus, thoſe of the firſt claſs, w in all of 
them, in their appearances, be found ver 
different from « one another; and all of ther 
will likewiſe 1 require bone bing peculiar i in 
the method. of cure: And again, thoſe of 
the ſecond «laſs, 1 it is preſumed, are equally 
well diſtinguiſhed, and by ſimilar circ 
ſtances, not only from one Another, 19 
from every one that with propriety cou 
be conſidered : as s belonging, to the preced- 
ing claſs, 294 
In the firſt n oh ulcers we 4; Body: 
hend, as was formerly remarked, all ſuch 
as are merely local, and that are not con- 
nected with any diſorder of the conſtitu- 
tion; and, in this view, we mean to conſi- 
der the following different ſpecies, viz. 
1. The ſimple purulent ulcer. 
2. The ſimple vitiated ulcer. 


QN 


3. The 
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3. The fungous ulcer. 
The ſinuous ulcer. . . 

13 The callous ulter. my 

6. The carious ulcer. | F 

7. The cancerous; and, 

8. The cutaneous ulcer. _, .. 

1n the ſecond claſs of ulcers all ſuch ſores 
are meant to be included as are che con- 
ſequence of, or that are connected with, any 
diſorder of che ſyſtem. The different ſpe- 
cies of which are, the Venereal—the Scor- 
butic and Scrophulous . 

It is propoſed, as being firſt in order, 
go through the conſideration of the det 
ſpecies of ſores contained in the firſt claſs; ; 
and to proceed afterwards, in courſe, to 


thoſe enumerated 1 in the ſecond diviſion. : 
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SECTION i. 


Obſervations on the ſimple purulent Ulcer, . 


* , 
= OY * 


* „* 


0 I. 07 the Symptoms, Cauſes, and Prognfes of 
the ſimple pre Ulcer. 1 


le 
* N i 


B* tis ſimple purulent ulcer, is meant; 
that ſpecies of ſore, which is entirely 
a local affection, and is attended with a 
very inconſiderable degree of pain and in- 
flammation, whilſt the diſcharge afforded 

by it is always of a mild purulent nature, 
and of a proper conſiſtence; 

This ſpecies of ulcer is fixed upon as the 
firſt to be treated of; from its being the 
moſt ſimple that can occur, both in its 
ſymptoms and method of cure. And, 
as it is to the ſtate of ſuch an ulcer 
that every other ſpecies of the diſorder 

e mut 


* 


4 
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muſt be reduced, before a permanent cure 
can be obtained, we ſhall be more particu- 
lar in our obſervations with reſpect to it than | 
otherwiſe might be neceſſary: When we 
come too to treat of the different varieties of 
ulcers, if the treatment of theſe ſhall at any 
time coincide with that which we are now 
conſidering, proper. references, in order to 
prevent repetitions, will always be made to 
what may be here advanced. 

Together with the circumſtances already 
mentioned in the definition of this ſpecies 
of ulcer, it is not improper here to remark, 
that the granulations which ariſe in it are 
of a firm, freſh, red, healthy appearance; 
and, if no unforeſeen accident occurs, the 
cure, in general, goes on regularly, and 
without W till a CICAtTIX is pro- 
duced. 

In conſidering the origin of the er, 
it may be obſerved, tliat even this, the moſt 
ſimple ſpecies of ulcer, may be produced 
by a great variety of cauſes ;. but, from the 
definition we have given of it, it will be 
underſtood, that they muſt all be ſuch as 
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act merely by producing a local affection, 
without in the leaſt difofdering the [y- 
ſtem. 

In this view we are to conſider wounds 
of all kinds that do not immediately unite 
without the formation of matter; and this 
whether they may have been attended with 
loſs of ſubſtance or not. Under this head 
we may rank all chirurgical operations 
attended with inciſion into any part of the 
bolly: | 
Among other cauſes of ſuch ulcers, mlt 
be mentioned, burns, in whatever manner 
they may be produced, whether by fire, 
aquafortis, ſcalding liquids, &c. ; alſo brui- 
ſes; and in ſhort, 'every external accident 
that terminates in ſuppuration, with an 
opening as a conſequence of it. 

We do not, however, by any means in- 
tend to aſſert, that a ſimple puriilent ulcer 
is always a neceſſary and an immediate 
conſequence of the different circumſtances 
we have enumerated ; fot the very reverſe 
of this is fr-quently found to take place. 
THW burns, eſpecially, are ſometimes 
LINGO L 2 known 
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known to produce very troubleſome vitia- 
ted ulcers; and bruiſes, as well as all the 


other cauſes we have mentioned, are not 


unfrequently attended with the ſame effect. 
It is only contended, that ſome one or other 
of them may in general be conſidered as 


the primary or original cauſe of ſuch ul- 


cers, independent of any appearances they 
may exhibit before they are wn into 
the ſimple purulent ſtate. 

With reſpect to the prognoſis in this 
ſpecies of ulcer, it ſhould almoſt. in every 
inſtance be exceedingly favourable ; more 
or leſs ſo, according as there is a leſs or a 
greater loſs of ſubſtance, and according to 
the ſituation of the ſore and habit of body 
of the patient, Theſe circumſtances being 
attended to, together with what has already 


deen mentioned upon ulcers in general, 
there will never remain any doubt with 
reſpect to the prognoſtic. 


Before we proceed to a mien r in- 
veſtigation of the means to be employed in 
the cure of a ſimple ulcer, it will not be 
improper to offer a few general obſervations 

| E upon 


upon the manner in which nature ſeems to 
operate in accompliſhing the cure of ſores, 
as alſo on the effects of ſuch aſſiſlance as 
may be afforded by 4 for udun ee the 
flame gn | | 


” 26] Remnant mn the Ge h of ne Parts in 
Tapax: 48 KEE wha uy in e hs in its 
progreſs towards a cure, a growth of parts 
that tends conſiderably to, diminiſh any 
vacancy , which the , diſeaſe has produ- 
ced, This ſubſtance, from the granu- 
lated form it aſſumes, has been gener- 
ally termed Granulations; and it appears, 
in every wound, in larger or ſmaller 
proportions, according as the patient is 
young or old, healthy or otherwiſe ; inſo- 
much that, in young plethoric people, the 
increaſe of parts is often ſo conſiderable, as 
to riſe above the level of the neighbouring 
teguments, and to require the uſe of dif- 
ferent cauſtic. applications with a view to 


repreſs it 


L Wen 
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When any loſs of ſubſtance that may 
have been produced, is thus, as far as poſ- 
ſible, ſupplied, the remaining part of the 
cure conſiſts in the formation of a eicatrix. 
This is effected, either when nature alone 
produces an exſiccation, as it were, of the 
ſurface of ſuch granulations as had been 
previouſly raiſed, and in that manner forms 
a kind of cuticle or ſcarf-ſkin ; or, it is ob- 
tained by art from the uſe of Keinen aftrin- 
gent applications. 
By the formation of new e or gra- 
nulations, it is not here, or wherever the 
term may be made uſe of, meant to in- 
ſinuate, that we ſuppoſe, real muſcular or 
other organiſed parts are ever regenerated 
in thoſe wounds or ulcers wherein they 
have been deſtroyed; but merely to ex- 
preſs that production, which, if the conſti- 
tution be ſound, always takes place to a 
certain degree in ulcers, enn ww loſs 
of ſubſtance. 
The real nature of this a 18 
not, perhaps, eaſily to be determined: but, 
from its ſeveral appearances, it is obviouſly 


very 
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very vaſcular; from vrhich it is probable, 
that it conſiſts in an elongation or extenſion 
of the Tmall blood - veſſels that have been 
divided, with a conſiderable proportion of 
inorganic cellular ſubſtance; which, again, 
is moſt probably formed by a matter ſe- 
creted from the mouths of ſuch veſſels, 
and which ſerves chiefly ' as their TORE 
or means of connection. 
We are not to imagine, however, PA | 
any very extenſive loſs of ſubſtance is ever 
to be entirely filled up in this manner : for 
although, in particular circumſtances, na- 
ture does effect the repair of very conſider- 
able accidental loſſes; yet, in general, her 

operations of this kind are very limited. 
In youth, indeed, before the different parts 
have arrived at their full growth, and while 
the ſeveral veſſels are yet daily extending 
themſelves, conſiderable loſſes are, often, 
almoſt completely repaired: but we ought 
not, even at this period of life, to attribute, 
as practitioners commonly do, ſuch cures 
entirely to the growth of new parts; for on 
reflection it appears very evident, that a cir- 
cumſtance of a quite oppoſite nature al- 
| . ways 
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we have already remarked, generally takes 
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ways contributes in a conſiderable degres 


to their eee 


s 3. The Decay of the contiguous FRO pak * 


a  necgffary bene in the cure 771 U rer . 


Twvs; though i in the peoling of iy 


ulcer, whether'it be attended with loſs of 


ſubſtance or not, a growth of new parts, as 


place to a certain degree; yet the greateſt 
part of the vacancies, which in theſe caſes 


always occur, is evidently more diminiſhed 


by the decay or decreaſe of the divided 


parts that remain, than by any other cauſe, 


Indeed, the effect with reſpect to a cure, is 
ultimately the ſame as if all ſuch deficien · 
cies were actually ſupplied with a new ſub- 
ſtance: for, if the cavity of an ulcer be di- 


| miniſhed, or even entirely annihilated, by 


the ſubſiding or waſting away of che parts 
with wbich it is ſurrounded, there is then 
no kind of neceſſity for the formation of 
others: And, in effect, cures are often ob- 
keen! Aer in old people, without 


43 * 
* 
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any evident growth of parts whatever, and 


this too in very conſiderable and extenſive 

ulcers. 4 4 1 
This part * nature's l in dee 
a ulcers, is to a certain degree obvious 
even in the ſmalleſt ſores: but the larger 
the ulcer, the more evident always it ap- 
pears ; and particularly it becomes exceed - 
ingly remarkable in the cure of that very * 
extenſive ulcer, which commonly remains 
after the amputation of any of the entre - 
er eſpecially of the thigh. | 
In theſe inſtances, indeed, there is never 
any conſiderable formation of new parts 
obſerved co take placez-and the cure al- 
ways advances, juſt in proportion as the ſkin 
is allowed to contract by the waſting away 
or decreaſe of the parts which it ſurrounds: 
and ſuch a decay, or diminution of bulk, 
is not, in any of theſe caſes, confined to one 
ſet of parts only; but extends equally to 
all, the bones perhaps only excepted. 
Thus, after the cure of a ſtump, every | 
veſlel, even the largeſt, is almoſt entirely 
fn for a conſiderable extent: at 
leaſt 
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leaſt nothing is found to remain of them 
but the thin membranes that compoſed 
their coats, now ſhrunk into very ſmall 
inconſiderable cords: the fibres of the dif- 
ferent muſcles are, in the ſame manner, 
greatly diminiſhed; and the cellular ſub- 
ſtance ſeems frequently to be almoſt en- 
tirely annihilated. I have happened to 
meet with ſeveral opportunities of diſſect- 
ing the ſtumps of patients after death, and 
the RR were ede as is _ 
Tele Ai om ft 
_ + There is yet ws aka caſe dſl 3 in 

which the cure ſeems with ſtill greater pro- 
bability to be chiefly effected by the in- 
fluence of the ſame cauſe. In a large in- 
ciſed wound, with little or no loſs of ſub- 
ſtance, its edges, in the courſe of twenty- 
four hours, become greatly ſwelled and 
tumefied; they are thereby kept at a con- 
ſiderable diſtance from each other, and the 
whole exhibits the appearance of a large 
foul ulcer. In this ſituation it would re- 
main for a conſiderable length of time, if 
i „nn either be neglected, or treated with 


acrid 
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acrid irritating applications: As ſoon, how- 
ever, as by warm emollient poultices, and 
other proper dreſſings, 2 free diſcharge of 
pus is obtained, the inflammation dimi- 
niſhes—the ſwelling of the ſides of the ul - 
cer ſubſides and the ſore gradually con- 
tracts to ſuch a degree, that its edges, which 
before were much ſeparated, are now. 
brought near to one another. 
The ſame phenomenon is obſervable, in 
a remarkable degree, in the cure of every 
uloer attended with much inflammation; 
| where a great -part of the treatment con- 
fiſts in removing the pain, irritation, and 
ſwelling, e in Tacks 28 always take 

| place. 1 0 
Every ſmall boil Is anch to abi ahi 
ſame appearances: On a; boil being laid 
open, an ulcer is always left, and the cure 
depends chiefly an the removal of the in- 
—— and Ae * the ſurrounds 
ing parts. 
Theſe, als it may be ſaid, are cet | 
inſtances of preternatural ſwellings, per- 
Haps arignally excited * the preſence of 
ſome 
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ſome acrid irritating cauſe; upon the re- 
moval of which, they may be expected to 
ſubſide, and the ulcers occaſioned by them 
to contract and heal. The ſame circum- 
ſtance, however, has been ſhown to take 
place even with reſpect to the ſubſtance of 
ſound parts; particularly, as we have al- 
ready remarked, after the amputation of a 
member; the blood-veſlels, nerves, and 
muſcles, in all ſuch caſes, being conſtantly 
found to ſuffer a very conſiderable decay. 
The ſame thing is likewiſe known to 
happen in all deep tranſverſe wounds that 
penetrate through the different muſcles, {6 
as to reach the bone; for a cure in: theſe 
caſes, is ſeldom to be obtained by the firſt 
intention, eſpecially when any loſs of ſub- 
ſtance has been produced. In the cure of 
ulcers which remain after ſuch wounds, an 
evident decay of the extremities of the di- 
vided parts always takes place ; and what 
ſhows it in a remarkable manner. is, that, 
in all ſach caſes, the vacancies occaſioned 
by the wounds are never ſo large and con- 
ſpicuous immediately after the cure, while 


the 
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the patient yet remains lean.and emaciated, 
as they afterwards become, when, in the 
courſe of time, by the recovery. of health 
and appetite, all the parts of the body, and, 
among others, thoſe which have been di- 
vided, come in a great meaſure to regain 
their former bulk; and when, accordingly, 
all vacancies that have been occaſioned by 
ſuch wounds, appray. to bg more conſider- 
able. 

When, indeed, a wound penetrates only | 
into the cellular membrane, or does not 
entirely divide the muſcles, the cavity pro- 
duced by it, does, no doubt, in the courſe 
of time, gradually diminiſh, ſo as ſome- 
times to diſappear altogether, This, how- 
ever, is in conſequence of the parts below 
extending i in their diameters; which, in the. 
other caſe we have ſuppoſed, of a wound 
with loſs of ſubſtance penetrating to the 
bone, never can happen. 

This opinion, with reſpect to the cure of 
wounds, depending in a great meaſure upon 
the decay of the ſurrounding parts, Was 
firſt introduced by a very ingenious French 

| Practitioner, 


\ 


* 
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practitioner, Nr Fabre: and, like evety new 


| doctrine, it has by ſome been denied to 


have any ſort of influence; whilſt, by o- 
'thers, much more reanartiVie effects have 


been attributed to it, than, on examina- 
tion, it will be found entitled to. 


Thus Mr Fabre, and Mr Louis, another 


ſurgeon of eminence in Paris, aſſert, that 


wounds of every kind which do not heal 


by the firſt intention, are cured entirely by 
an affaiſement, as they term it, or a waſt- 


ing away of the extremities of ſuch parts 


as have been divided ; and they abſolutely 
affirm, that there never does occur any 
laſting production of new party in che heal- 
ing of ſores 


Such an aſſertion, however, 18 entirely 


contradictory to daily experience; and 
ſeems to be merely the conſequence of a 


Avely imagination entering keenly into the 
ſupport of a favourite doctrine: for, altho' 
it will readily be allowed, that a very con- 
ſiderable part of the cure in every ulcer, 
eſpecially in old 2 25 18 effected by the 

, caufe 


* vid. Memoires de P Academie de Chirurgie tom. 4- 
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cauſe we have aſſigned; yet few practi- 
titioners will, probably, deny, that in many 
inſtances, particularly in young people, 
very conſiderable productions occur of that 
vaſcular ſubſtance we have formerly de- 
ſeribed; inſomuch that it is ſometimes a 
very troubleſome matter to ſuppreſs ſuch 
excreſcences, ſo as to keep them within | 
proper limits. 

As a farther confirmation that a growtk 
of new parts does, to a certain degree, fre- 
quently occur, many very remarkable in- 
ſtances might be mentioned from different 
authors, of deep and extenſive loſſes being 
almoſt entirely repaired by nature. It 
would here, however, be very foreign to 
our purpoſe, and eſpecially as it does not 
appear to be in the leaſt neceſſary; for by 
every candid practitioner it muſt be ac- 
knowledged, that ſuch occurrences are by 
no Means uncommon. 

Though the opinion, however, cannot 
be admitted in ſuch an extenſive latitude, 
as thoſe who introduced it might incline; 
yet, from the ſeveral arguments we have 

advanced, 
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advanced, it will appear to have at leaſt a 
conſiderable ſhare in the cure of every ul- 
cer; and from all that has been ſaid with 
reſpect to it, this inference, v we think, may 
be drawn, that although the generality 
of ulcers are ſupplied with a ſpecies of new 
production, yet to a certain extent. the cure 
of all ſuch diforders depends very muck 
upon the contraction of the furrounding 
ſkin, in conſequence of the parts lying be- 
low it ſubſiding or diminiſhing in bulk. 
This; when there has been any preter- 
natural tumefaction induced, as frequently 
happens in a particular manner in ſcro- 
phulous ſores, is effected merely by the 
diſcuſſion of ſuch ſwellings ; but in others 
that are attended with a real loſs of ſub- 
ſtance, the extremities of even the ſound 
remaining parts, muſt, as we have already 
remarked, undergo has conſiderable di- 
minutions. 
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_ Ulcers... | 
Fact thi view of the matter, a very 
material piece of practice, which we find to 
have been long ago known to practitioners, 
bat which of late has, for no evident rea- 
ſon, however, been almoſt entirely laid 
aſide, comes to be clearly accounted for: I 
mean, the uſe of the laced ſtocking in ul 
cers of the legs; which, by Wiſeman and 
maiiy other old writers, is much recom- 
mended, with a view to prevent thoſe œde- 
matous ſwellings to which patients with 
ſoch/ diforders are commonly liable. 
With chis view, che laced ſtocking is no 
doubt to be eanfidered as the moſt effectual 
remedy: ; but it has, in all ſuch eaſes, am 
perſuaded, been much mote frequently of 
ſervice, by ſerving to promote that dimi- 
nution of the adjoining parts, which we 
have already ſhown to be fo neceſſary for 
the cure of every ulcer: As in this reſpect 
1 7 mere by the degree of compreſſion 
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afforded, it muſt evidently prove equally 
ſerviceable in whatever part of the body 
ſores may be ſituated; and accordingly, I 
have conſtantly found, that ulcers in the 
arr,” and wherever a continued” gentle 
preſſure could be applied, have received 
more benefit from an application of this 
kind, than from all the other remecdies 
uſually employed. (921 
As it is the preſſure therefore * which 
in ſuch caſes is wanted, it is moſt conveni- 
ently made, both in the legs and elſewhere, 
by means of 'a pretty broad roller applied 
ſpirally, if neceſſary from the extremity of 
the thember; to a little above the diſeaſed 
part; but when no œdematous ſwellings 
occur, it generally proves ſufficient to make 
the roller paſs from about three inches be- 
low the ſore, to two or three inches above 
it. In ulcers of the legs the roller ſhould 
commence at the toes, and ſhould be carried 
to the knee joint, or at leaſt to two inches 
above the ſores: and, even in ulcers of the 
thighs, if any cedematous ſwelling / oc- 
ours in * leg, as“ is often the caſe, the 
: ens 1 bandage 
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bandage ſhould commence at the toes; but 
when the leg 1s altogether free from well 
ing, this is ſeldom found to be neceſſary. 
By means of a roller, compreſſion can be 
made more directly on any particular part, 
than with the laced ſtocking; it is more 
conveniently applied, and it generally 
gives leſs uneaſineſs to the patient. It is 
likewiſe more eafily obtained: for the diffi- 
culty of fitting a Jaced ſtocking, with that 
exactneſs which this application requires, 
is ſo great, that very few tradeſmen are ca- 
pable of making it; whereas a roller may 
at all times be „ procured. :. + 
Rollers, for this purpoſe, ought- to 2 "be | 

about two inches and a half. broad; and 

on experience it is found, that they anſwer 
better when made of cotton, or thin flannel 
of the Spaniſh or Welſh kind, than of any 
other article. This not only keeps the parts' 
warmer than linen, which, in ulcers of 
every kind, proves commonly ſerviceable; 
but the ſoftneſs and elaſticity of the flan- 
nel prevents it from fretting and galling 
the Parts to which it is applied; an incon- 
M 2 venience 
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venience frequently experienced from linen 
bandages. | 

In the application of ſuch a hide. & 7 
will readily. be underſtood, that it ſhould 
be done in ſuch a manner as particu- 
larly to ſupport the ſkin, ſo as to occa- 
ſion as near a conjunction as poſſible of 
the edges of the ſore. For as it is well 
known, that there never occurs any pro- 
duction of new ſkin, or even clongation. 
of the old, as much as can be eafily ſaved. 
ſhould always be brought to cover ſack 
parts as by its retraction may have been 
denuded ; for all ſuch as remain uncovered, 
have afterwards for their protection a thin 
fcarf-ſkin only, which, in ſtrength, as welt 
as in every other circumſtance, in greatly 
inferior to the cutis vera, 

From a due attention to this point, much 
more aſſiſtanee is to be obtained in the cure 
of wounds and ulcers. than is commonly 
imagined. for, in by far the greateſt num- 
ber of ſituations, every wound not attended. 
with much loſs of ſubſtance may be 
brought to heal by the re · union of the di- 

vided 
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vided parts; which, in every caſe that can 
occur, is by much the moſt eligible me- 
thod of cure. When this can be properly | 
_ accompliſhed immediately upon a wound 
being inflicted, 'it ſhould always be done: 
but very often, when that precaution has 
either at firſt been neglected, or when it 
has not then been practicable from a too 
great retraction of the parts, it may fre- 
quently be effected afterwards in a later 
period of the diſorder. 

For, in large wounds, when in the ſpace 
of about fourteen days a full ſuppuration 
has come on, and the inflammation which 
originally took place has in a great meaſure 
ſubſided, the fides of ſuch wounds, or ul- 
cers as they then are, may by proper com- 
preſſion be either entirely united, or at 
leaſt brought ſo far to approach one ano- 
ther, as greatly to diminiſh any vacancy 
that at firſt took place; a circumſtance 
which renders the cure of ſuch complaints 
much more ſhort and eaſy chan! it is We | 
wiſe found to be. 

In the application of compreſſion , for 

M 3 the. 
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the purpoſe we have mentioned, it will be 
underſtood, from what we have ſaid al- 
ready, that it is not to be employed in any 
ſpecies of ulcer while any conſiderable de- 
gree of inflammation remains ; but as ſoon 
as that ſymptom is pretty much removed, 
it may always be put in practice with 
ſafety. | 

The remedy of hs we are now v ſpeak- 
ing, namely, compreſſion, proves ſo gene- 
nerally uſeful in the cure of ulcers, that after 
the inflammatory ſtage of ſores is over, it 
ought in, perhaps, eyery inſtance to be em- 
ployed : Cures may no doubt be effected 
by other methods; but I will venture. to 

ſay, that in the moſt troubleſome of all 
ſores, habitual . ulcers of the legs, more 

_ laſting cures may in general be obtained 
by a proper application of preſſure, than 
by any other means with which practi- 

tioners are as yet acquainted. 

The other moſt remarkable part of the 
proceſs of nature in the cure of ulcers, 
conſiſts, as we have already obſerved, in 
the 1 formation of a certain kind of new ſub- 

5 ſtance ; 
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ſtance; the production of which we in 
ſome meaſure attempted to explain, by ſup- 
poſing it to conſiſt in an extenſion of the 
divided veſſels, with a conſiderable increaſe 
of cellular ſubſtance. This, in a ſound 
healthy ſtate, appears, in every ſore, in the 
form of an infinite number of very ſmall 
tubercles, of a bright, freſh, red complexion, 
and in general of a wlerably n. organi- 
ſation. 

As, in diſeaſed ſtates of the VE'M theſe 
tubercles or granulations put on very dif- 
ferent appearances, according to the parti- 
cular nature of the complaint with which 
they happen to be connected, ſuch peculia- 
rities as are thereby occaſioned in the ſeveral 
ſpecies of ulcer enumerated in the enſuing 
ſections will be all particularly taken no- 
tice of; as will likewiſe the various me- 
thods of aſſiſting nature, not only in the 
correction of the diſeaſed ſtates of ſuch 
productions, but in promoting a firm and 
healthy growth; for although this is chief- 
1y to be conſidered as the work of nature, 
yet art in different circumſtances is fre- 

M 4 | quently 
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quently able to afford her conſiderable 
aſſiſtance. 

Though the means neceſſary for this 
purpoſe will be afterwards particularly 
pointed out, it will not be improper, in the 
firſt place, to make a few obſervations wich 
reſpect to their general tendency, ſo that 
the operation of all of them may he chen 
more readily underſiped, | | 


S 5. Of the Advantages to be obtained from Art, 
in the production of Granulations in Sorer. 


Taz principal advantage which in this 
reſpect accrues from art in the cure of 
ſores, is the removal of ſuch cauſes as tend 
to retard the natural exertions of the ſy- 
ſtem ; and although the different obſtruc - 
tions which nature meets with in her pro- 
greſs are exceedingly various, yet they 
may all with propriety enough be reduced 
to two general heads, namely, to fuch as 
may be conſidered entirely as of an inter- 
nal nature, and to thoſe again which ope= 
1 Fate merely ag external or local cauſes. 
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Of che former kind are, every general 
diſorder to which the conſtitution is liable; 
as it is by experience found, that a«ſound 
healthy ſtate of rhe ſyſtem only, is capable 

of producing proper granulations, 

Thus the cure of ſuch ulcers as occur in 
lues venerea, ſcrophula, and ſcurvy, can 
never be properly effected unleſs the ge- 
neral affection of the habit be firſt cor- 
reed. 

A low emaciated ſtate of the ſyſtem too, 
proceeding either from a very poor diet, 
or from immoderate evacuations, is found 
to be very prejudicial to the growth of new 
parts: for, as the ſupply of ſuch accidental 
loſſes as occur in fores, muſt render it ne- 
reflary to ſupply the ſyſtem with a larger 

ion of nutritious matter than is re- 
quiſite when there are no loſſes or defici- 
ences to be repaired, if a patient in ſuch a 
ſituation be kept upon a low allowance in 
point of diet, and eſpecially if at the ſame 
time the diſcharge from the ulcer is conſi- 
derable, the repair of any deficiences muſt, 
in ſuch circumſtances, it is evident, go on 
| much 
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much more {lowly than when the contrary 
of theſe occur. And in fact we find, though 
a very plethoric habit of body, with a full 
allowance of heating nouriſhing diet, is not 
proper for the cure of any kind of ſores; 
yet that an emaciated ſtate, and a low de- 
bilitating regimen, prove equally prej u- 
dicial. 
A middle e therefore, ſhould in all 
ſuch caſes be obſerved, and the patient 
ought to be kept in a fituation at leaſt not 
much more reduced than that of his ordi- 
nary or natural health. But this circum- 
ſtance muſt in a great meaſure be regula- 
ted by the particular exigencies of every 
caſe: for, in ſome patients of a highly in- 
flammatory diatheſis, every ſcratch almoſt 
is apt to inflame and become troubleſome ; 
ſo that, when ulcers of any magnitude oc- 
cur in this ſtate of the ſyſtem, it 18 often 

neceſlary to keep the patient on a very low 
allowance. _ 
Others, again, of a contrary habit of bo- 
dy, who have been much reduced, and who 
Rave no particular tendency to inflamma- 
1 tory 
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tory complaints, very frequently bear, and 
receive much benefit from, more nouriſh- 
ing foods than they were formerly accu- 
ſtomed to; ſo that it muſt always depend 
on the ;udenjens of the practitioner, to point 
out ſuch a regimen as may ſeem beſt ſuited 
to the particular ſituation of every patient. 

The local obſtructions, again, which oc- 
cur to the formation of new parts in ulcers, 
are of various kinds: but they may all be 
reduced to two general diviſions; namely, 
to ſuch as act ſolely in a mechanical man- 
ner by exciting irritation; and thoſe that 
are evidently of a corroſive nature. 

From daily experience, it is found, that 
granulations in ſores, are, cæteris paribus, 
always moſt quickly formed when the part 
is kept entirely free from pain; and, when 
duly attended to, the reaſon of this ap- 
pears ſufficiently obvious. For whatever 
proves the cauſe of much uneaſineſs, muſt 
excite in the extremities of the divided veſ- 
ſels, as irritation does in every ſenſitive. 
part to which it is applied, a preternatural 
"mw of action ar ſtricture; which is a 

ſtate 
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ſtate entirely oppoſite to what we have 
ſhown to be the moſt favourable for the 
production of new parts; for as this very 
probably depends, as we have elſewhere 
remarked, on an elongation of the divided 
veſſels, the more eafy and lax theſe are pre- 
ſerved, the more readily always will ſuch 
an extenſion advance. 
And we do accordingly find, that what- 
ever tends to keep up any conſiderable in- 
flammation in ſores, has a certain effect in 
putting a total ſtop to the production of 
granulations. _ 
Hence the e of removing from 
wounds and ulcers, every extraneous body, 
or whatever tends to produce irritation ; 
and from the ſame circumſtance is ac- 
counted for, the great advantage of dreſſing 
ſeldom, and of uſing mild fimple applica- 
tions, inſtead of following the practice 
which formerly prevailed of dreſſing much 
more frequently, and that too with very 
complex irritating ointments and waſhes. 
The other ſet of local cauſes that tend to 
obſtruct the formation of new granula- 
tions, 
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tions, and which were ſaid to be of a cor- 
roſive nature, are chiefly all thoſe. vitiated 
diſcharges, which, by neglect or improper 
management, are ſo apt to occur in every 
ulcer. For, almoſt every kind of matter 
afforded by ſores, that differs much in its 
nature, either in colour or conſiſtence, from 
mald and good pus, poſſeſſes conſtantly a 
greater or leſs degree of acrimony or cau- 
ftzeity ; which in ſome caſes is ſo very 
remarkable, that not only the granulations 
are corroded and prevented by it from 
riſing, but even the neighbouring ſound 
parts are often greatly injure. 
In al} ſuch diſorders, the principal inten- 
tion to be kept in view, is the correction of 
_ this acrid ſtate of the matter, whilſt at the 
fame time we attempt to convert it into 
what is termed laudable pus; the ſeveral 
means for effecting which will afterwards 
in the different ſections de nn e- 
numerated. 
Theſe different A to the 8 
tion of granulations being at laſt removed, 
nature will always, as far as poſſible, carry 
on 
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on their forinaiion'; and when, in due 
time, ſuch vacancies as occur in ſores, are, 
either by their means, or by the effect of 
compreſſion, or by both, as much as may 
be, ſupplied, the only remaining part of the 
cure, as we formerly remarked, is the for- 
mation of a cicatrix. This, too, is com- 
monly, in a great meaſure, effected by 
nature; but it can often be conſiderably 
promoted by che uſe of aver eee 
tions. 

Whilſt any defieiunces- in forks remain 
to be filled up, and whilſt the parts are for 
this purpoſe. {till ſhooting and extending, 
the very  mildeſt applications, it was re- 
marked, are the moſt proper; but, when 
the loſs of ſubſtance has either been re- 
paired entirely, or to ſuch a degree as the 
ſtrength and other circumſtances of the 
patient will permit, thoſe applications, 
which in the extending ſtate of the veſſels 
would have been prejudicial, now. become 
proper and neceſſary, 

Thus, all the mild ſtyptic ben and 
aſhes, by contratting or corrugating the 

5 extre- 
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extremities of ſuch veſſels as have been di- 
vided, and by producing an exſiccation of 
that inorganic cellular fubſtance in which 
theſe are enveloped, tend to induce over 
the ſurface of ſores, that delicate thin co- 
vering termed Cicatrix ; which, though 
it is at firſt always very tender, yet in 
courſe of time it commonly acquires greater 
ſtrength, by a farther addition of thick- 
neſs, from that ſame cellular membrane 
which at firſt contributed to form it. 

Having premiſed theſe general obſerva- 
tions with reſpect to the manner in which 
the cure of ſores ſeems to be effected, and 
which apply in a great meaſure to every 
ſpecies of the diſorder, we now proceed to 
the more particular treatment of the — 
purulent ulcer. 


§ 6. Remarks on the Indication if e and 
on the Remedies neceſſary in the Treatment f 
the 7 mple purulent L. ler.” | 


Fa the cure of this a of ulcer, as 
there is very little inflammation, and no 


Pre- 


preternatural ſwelling ſuppoſed to take 
place, but merely a vacuity, either from a 
real loſs of ſubſtance, or from a retraction 
af parts ſimply. divided, the diſcharge at 
the ſame time being of a mild purulent 
nature; the only indications that oecur, 
are, 

V, To diminiſh, as wuch 25 poſlible, 
any vacancy the ulcer may have occaſion- 
feng 

* To promote the formation of a ei- 
catrix. | 

For the more effeQual accompliſhment 
of the firſt of theſe, the concurrence of two 
differentcircumſtances is requiſite; namely, 
The formation, to a certain extent, of new 
granulations; and the diminution. or decay 
of ſuch parts as ly- immediately contigu- 
ous to the ulcer, 

We have formerly ſhown, that either a 
conſiderable degree of inflammation, or 
the preſence of any acrid corroſive matter, 
are both exceedingly detrimental to the 
production of new parts; ſo that this part 
of the cure ought to conſiſt entirely, or 

* at 
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at leaſt chiefly, in ſuch a treatment as 5 
tends moſt effectually to the prevention of 
theſe cauſes. | 
With this view, the firſt circumſtance 
to be attended to, is, to avoid the uſe of 
the ſeveral warm gums, balſams, and ſpi- 
rituous tinctures, as we find recommended 
in every caſe of ulcer, by all the older Wri- 
ters, and as is ſtill continued by many of 
the modern foreign practitioners. 5 5 
For although, in ſome ſpecies of ulcers, 
different articles of this kind may be uſed 
without much inconvenience, and in cer- 
tain circumſtances may ſometimes even be 
of ſervice z yet, in every caſe of ſimple ul- 
cer, they always do miſchief, and in the 
treatment of ſuch ſores ſhould certainly , 
be laid afide; as ought alſo every ap- 
plication that can occaſion much pain. or 
uritation : for whatever has this effect, 
muſt always increaſe the inflammation; 
and, conſequently, for the reaſons we have 
formerly given, muſt neceſſarily retard the 
cure. Even the common baſilicon and li- 
nimentum Arcæi of the ſhops, are, for the 
> _ ſame 
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ſame reaſons, improper; for every oint- 
ment with any large proportion of roſin or 
turpentine, always 1 irritates very confider- 


ably. 


The only . which, in ſuch caſes, 
ought to be looked for from the uſe of any 
ointment, ſhould be, its allowing the dif- 


ferent dreſſings to be renewed with leſs 


pain than they otherwiſe could be: and 
hence a compoſition of the blandeſt mate- 


rials, 1 is, for ſuch purpoſes, preferable to 


every other, 

In this view, any ointment fimilar to the 
unguentum cereum of the Edinburgh Diſ- 
penſatory anſwers exceedingly well: It 
is prepared with pure white wax, ſperma- 
ceti, and freſh olive- oil, without any other 
addition. 

The quantities of each of the articles, as 
there preſcribed, are, four ounces of wax, 
three ounces of ſpermaceti, and a pound 
of oil; a compoſition which forms an oint- 
ment of a very proper conſiſtence, and 


which ll boobs kept in every ſhop, as 
the 
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the moſt uſeful dreſſing for all the more 
ſimple kinds of ulcers. 25 

In ſuch ſores as we are now treating of 
an ointment containing a proportion of any 
of the ſaturnine remedies, is ſometimes 
found to prove uſeful; and as Goulard's 
cerate is a very neat. preparation of this 
kind, we think it right to communicate the 


preſcription he gives for it. 


Take four ounces of refined wax, and one 
pound of oil; and keep them over a flow 
fire till the wax is melted, taking care to 
ſtir them gently, Having previouſly mixed 
four ounces of the extractum ſaturni, wit 
ſix pounds of water, add it by little and 
little to the wax and oil, now cooled in 


a veſſel of a proper ſize “. 


Let them be 


well incorporated together with a wooden 
ſpatula, always taking care to let the quan- 
tity of water firſt put in, be thoroughly 
abſorbed before any more is added: This 
cerate may be made ſtronger or weaker, by 
adding more or leſs of the extract. This, 
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For the preparation of the extractum daturni, ſee 
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as well as every ointment, ſhould always 
be prepared in ſmall quantities, as it is of 
much importance in the treatment of ſores 
to employ ſuch dreſſings only as are per- 
fectly freſh and free from rancidity. 

Pledgits of lint, ſpread thin with cither 
of theſe omtments, are in general ap- 
plied without occaſioning pain; and tlie 
uſe of them in this manner, indeed, 1s 
never attended with any kind of inconve- 
nience: for, though all oily applications to 
ſores have been condemned by ſome, from 
an apprehenſion of their turning rancid; 
yet I can ſay, from experience, that under 
proper management they never become fo. 
Nor is it eaſy to. fuppoſe that any ſuch 
preparation, as thefe we have mentioned, 
when compoſed of freſh materials, can ever 
become putrid between the different dreſs- 
ings of ſores, which very rarely ought to 
be more diſtant than twenty-four hours 
from one another, | 

The frequent dreſſing of ſores is now 
very generally, and very properly, con- 
demned; but as practitioners are apt 


©. 
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to run into oppoſite extremes, we . find tha: 
by ſome it is recommended to renew ap- 
plications of this kind not oſtener than 
once in five, ſix, or eight days. It rarely, 
if ever, happens, however, that this can be 
proper. It affords no advantage to the 
ſore; for we can aſſert, from frequent 
evidence of both methods, that an ulcer, 
except in the lateſt ſtages of it, when the 
cicatrix is nearly forming, will in general 
cure more eaſily by the dreſſings being 
changed daily, than when not renewed ſo 
frequently; and it is attended with this 
advantage, that the patient is kept clean, 
and the air of the apartment in which he 
lies is preſerved in a more pure ſtate than 
it ever is by a contrary management. We 
are therefore clearly of opinion, that al- 
though the dreſſings of ſores ought not to 
be frequently renewed, yet that the con- 
trary extreme would prove ſtill more pre- | 
judicial: In hoſpitals efpecially, where it 
is ſo difficult to preſerve the air pure and 
untainted, this is a circumſtance which 
merits the greateſt attention ; more indeed 
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than practitioners commonly beſtow upon 


ir, The leading circumſtance which ought 
to direct us in the frequency of deflings is, 
the quantity of matter afforded by ſores: 
No az l ſhould be removed till it can 
be done with perfect eaſe; but whenever 
there is any conſiderable quantity of mat- 
ter in the cavity of an ulcer, the dreſſings 
ought to be renewed daily. ny 
One principal inconvenience fuppoſed to, 
ariſe from the frequent dreſſings of ſores, is 
the influence produced upon them by ex- 
| poſure to the air; but if new dreſſings are 
ſo prepared as to be immediately applied 
on the others being removed, every incon- 
venience from this eauſe may be avoided. 
This we muſt remark, however, is a point 
of ſuch importance as to deſerve very ſe- 
rious attention; for a too free admiſſion 
of air to ſores, always interrupts the cure, 
not only by acting as a powerful irrita- 
ting cauſe, but by tending to vitiate the 
nature of the matter diſcharged by them. 
Another objection too has been made by 
different practitioners, to the uſe of unctu- 
99 
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ous applications in the treatment of ſores, 
namely, that they are apt to render the 
parts lax and flabby, ſo as to prevent the 
new granulations from being ſo firm as 
they otherwiſe would be. 
This I know, indeed, to be the conſe- 
quence of a long- continued uſe of warm 
emollient applications, efpecially of fomen- 
tations and poultices: but an ointment of 
che kind we have recommended, very thin- 
ly ſpread, never does produce that effect, 
and it always proves a more agreeable ap- 
plication than dry charpee alone; which, 
unleſs the ſores to which it is applied its 
covered with large quantities of matter, 
always occaſions a good deal of irritation, 
and in ſome degree is attended with the 
fame effects as gentle eſcharotic applica- 
tions; a circumſtance that ſeems to have 
been well known to many of the old wri- 
ters on ſurgery, who frequently recommend 
dry charpee for ſuppreſſing the undue 
growth of parts, when, in the cure of 
ſores, it happens to be too conſiderable. 
J have long been an enemy to the indiſ- 
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criminate uſe of dry charpee or lint in 


| ſores. This will appear from the contents 


of the preceding paragraph, which was 
publiſhed fix years ago, and I never had. 
any reaſon to alter my opinion. The effect 
of cuſtom, however, is ſo powerful, that it 
may be long before the uſe of dry lint 
is ſo univerſally laid aſide as it ought. to 
be: but, from much experience in matters 
of this kind, 1 am clearly of opinion, that 
a general uſe of it as a dreſſing, tends much 
to retard the cure of ulcers; and whoever 
will have the reſolution of deviating from 
the eſtabliſhed practice, and will employ 
any mild ointment as a common applica- 
tion to ſores, will receive much ſatisfaction 
from doing ſo. When ſpeaking of mild 
dreſſings, I would wiſh to have it under- 
ſtood, that it is in the ſimple purulent ſtate 


of an ulcer only, in which much utility is 


to be expected from them, After all that 
has yet appeared to the contrary, not only 
in the writings of many of the ancient au- 
thors, but even in thoſe of ſome modern 
practitioners, I am perfectly convinced, that, 
1 
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in this ſtate of an ulcer, a cure will be more 
eaſily and more quickly obtained by mild 
dreſſings, than by any other means: but in 
the floughy foul ſtare of ſome ſores, appli- 
cations of this Find, it muſt be owned, have 
little or no effect; and in ſuch circumſtances 
ſome of the warm irritating dreſſings, to be 
afterwards pointcd out, are the only means 
from which relief is to be expected. 

II all ſuch ulcers, therefore, as. we are 
now ſpeaking of, thoſe pledgits, which, at 
the different dreſſings, are applied imme 
diately to the ſores, ſhould be ſpread with 
ſome ſuch, ointment as thoſe we have re- 
commended, 3 

The next 5 requiring atten- 
tion in this part of the cure, is to employ 
ſuch means as may preſerve the matter diſ- 
charged from ſores in its proper purulent 
ſtate, both with reſpect to colour and con- 
ſiſtence; for, unleſs very particular atten» 
tion be given to this point, the beſt-con- 
ditioned matter always degenerates ſooner. 
or later into a worſe kind; and as matter 
of a real purulent nature is the mildeſt and 
leaſt acrid diſcharge that ulcers ever afford, 


every 
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. every precaution ſhould be taken to pre- 
ſerve a continuance of it in this ſtate. 

In the ſimple ſpecies of ulcer now under 

conſideration, the principal attention which 

for this purpoſe is requiſite, is the preſer- 

vation of a due degree of heat in the part 

affected. This, in whatever part of the bo- 

dy the diſorder is ſituated, is exceedingly 

neceſſary; but it is more particularly ſo 

in the extremities than any where elſe: for 

the natural heat of theſe parts is not near 

ſo conſiderable as it is in the trunk and o- 

ther ſituations where the action of the 

heart has more influence. | 

We have formerly ſhown, in the treatiſe 

on inflammation, how neceſſary a proper 

degree of heat is for the formation of pus 

in every caſe of abſceſs: and as it is no 

leſs ſo in the treatment of ulcers, it ſhould 

alwaysbe very particularly atrended to; for, 

the want of a due regard to this circum- 

ſtance alone, very often occaſions the dege- 
neracy of ſimple ulcers into thoſe of much 

more inveterate diſpoſitions, oe 

W hilſt any degree of inflammation re- 

maine 
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mains in ulcers, the eaſieſt and beſt mode 
of applying heat, is by the uſe of warm 
emollient cataplaſs z but, as ſoon as the 
inflammatory ſymptoms are much abated, 
theſe ſhould be immediately laid aſide: 
For, in conſequence of the very powerful 
relaxing properties of warm emollients, a 
too frequent and long- continued uſe of 
them, as we have already obſerved, is apt 
to induce too much laxity or want of tone 
in the parts to which they are applied: And 

the ſame purpoſe may be then anſwered 
equally well, by applying over the dreſſings | 
thick quilted coverings of wool, cotton, or 
of any ſuch ſubſtances as Pate eſlectually 
retain heat. | 
The good effects reſulting from a proper 
attention to this kind of management, I 
have on many occaſions experienced ; and 
although it may not be of ſo much import- 
ance in caſes of ſimple ulcers merely, as in 
thoſe of a worſe kind, yet even in the 
ſlighteſt that occurs it ſhould never be 
omitted, 
In almoſt every ſpecies of ulcer, poultices 
are 
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are found to prove highly . in one 
part or other of the cure: and altho' in 
ſuch as are-attended with much inflam- 
mation, they may no doubt prove ſervice- 
able by their emollient properties ; ; yet the 
degree of heat they afford, by its effects in 
promoting a good ſuppuration, is, I am 
perſuaded, independently of every other 
circumſtance, the greateſt advantage they 
ever produce. 

But poultices, when uſed with this in- 
tention, unleſs they are much more fre- 
quently renewed than they generally are, 
rather do harm than good; for, in order 
to obtain all the advantages that may be 
derived from them, they ſhould be renewed 
at leaſt every three hours. But this ſub- 
ject having been more fully treated of in 
the eſſay on inflammation, it is not now 
neceſſary to enlarge farther upon it; for, 
the ſame obſervations we had then occaſion 
to make reſpecting the effects of heat in 
promoting ſuppuration, apply with equal 
force- and propriety here. 


Theſe different circumſtances, namely, 
the 
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the prevention of irritation by very mild 
dreſſings, and the preſervation of a proper 
degree of heat in the part affected, are the 
moſt certain means both of promoting the 
growth of new parts, and for obtaining 
and keeping up a diſcharge of good mat- 
ter. They ſhould both, therefore, be all 
along particularly attended to; either till 
there does not ſeem any farther deficiency 
to fill up, or till nature appears to have 
effected as much in the production of a 
new growth of parts as the circumſtances 
of the caſe will permit. 

The other moſt 0 part of the firſt 
indication in the cure of ulcers, is to be 
obtained, as we already obſerved, by means 
of gentle compreſſion: and this, it may be 
remarked, is to be employed at the ſame 
time, and to be uſed along with the ſeve- 
ral applications we have already mention- 
ed; for as ſoon as the inflammatory ſtate 
of an ulcer is over, and a diſcharge of good 
matter is induced, flight, compreſſion by 
means of a roller, as we formerly recom- 
mended, may be immediately applied, and 

| ſhould. 
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ſhould be continued during all the re- 
mainder of the cure. It ſhould be applied 
too, as was then directed, in ſuch a way as 
not only to produce a gentle preſſure upon 
the parts immediately ſurrounding the' ul- 
cer, but likewiſe to ſerve as a ſupport to the 
{kin and other teguments, ſo as to prevent 
their retraction, which otherwiſe, in large 
ulcers eſpecially, is very ready to happen. 

When, by a proper attention to the moſt 
material circumſtances in the treatment, 
and on the neceſſary remedies being conti- 
nued for a longer or ſhorter period accord- 
ing to the ſize of the ſores and habit of the 
patient, any loſs of ſubſtance which occur- 
red is at laſt as far as poſlible ſupplied, the 
next indication of cure comes then to be 
attended to ; and that 1 1 the formation of | 
a cicatrix. 

We have formerly obſerved; that a cica- 
trix is frequently effected by nature alone; 
but, in many caſes, when every deficiency 
appears to be even thoroughly ſupplied, 
yet ſtill a cure is difficult to accompliſh: 
The ſurface of the ſores remains raw, 
and 


2 
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and at the ſame time diſcharges conſider- 
able quantities of matter. In ſuch caſes, 
it becomes neceſſary to lay aſide the oint- 
ment recommended for the preceding part 
of the cure, and to uſe one of a more Yb 
tic drying nature. 

In this view, the unguentum album pre- 
pared with ceruſs, as is ordered in different 
diſpenſatories, anſwers exceedingly well; 
better, indeed, I have often thought, Wlan 
the ceratum e lapide calaminare, ſo com- 
monly employed as a dry application. 
Lime-water, too, often proves a very ef- 
fectual application in this ſituation of ul- 
cers: By bathing the ſores with it once or 
twice daily, and uſing the ceruſs ointment 
or common cerate as a dreſſing, a cure will 
frequently be effected, when it cannot poſ- 
ſibly be obtained by emollients: Ardent 
ſpirits, too, will often anſwer the ſame pur- 
poſe, of putting a ſtop to the diſcharge af- 
forded by ſores in this ſtate, and of drying 
or corrugating the ſoft cellular ſubſtance | 
upon their ſurface into a firm cicatrix. na. 


On 


- 
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On ſome occaſions, again, a proper cica- 
trix is prevented from forming, by the 
growth of new granulations being ſo con- 
ſiderable as to riſe above the ſurface of the 
neighbouring ſound parts. In ſuch caſes, 
it becomes neceſſary to have recourſe to 
different aſtringent or even eſcharotic ap- 
plications, of which the moſt effectual 
among the milder cauſtics is blue vitriol ; 

which, unleſs in very obſtinate caſes, al- 
moſt always proves ſufficient; and when it 


' bappens to fail, nothing weaker than the 


common cauſtic ſtone 1 ever found to oe 
effecual, _ 

In flight caſes of this cs * 1 a cure 
is often effected by the uſe of dry charpee 
alone; a pretty tight bandage being at the 
ſame time applied over all. 

This, we muſt obſerve, however, 1 is a 
ſituation of a ſore which frequently proves 


more perplexing and troubleſome than any 
other part of the cure: for it often hap- 


pens, even in che moſt healthy conſtitution, 


and when the preceding part of the cure 


has gone very properly on, that a cicatrix 
| cannot 
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cannot be induced, and the Sranulations : 
newly. formed continue raw, and do not 
Nane heal : In this fitus 
ation, when the means we have ad- 
viſed do not prove effectual, compreſſes 
moiſtened in ſtrong ardent ſpitits, as we 
have mentioned above, particularly in 
French brandy, being applied under the 
roller, will often accompliſh a cure; or 
ſpirits uſed in this manner, may be al- 
ternated with, tincture of myrrh, or with a 
ſolution of blue vitriol in water: a practice 
which in different inſtances I have found 
to ſucceed, when the means 1 ems 
ployed have all failed. -<j 
In the preceding obſervations we | have ; 
enumerated fuch local applications as have 
been found to be moſt effectual in the cure 
of ulcers ;; but there are ſome circumſtan- 
ces, which, though of a more general na- 
ture, are yet equally neceſſary to be attend- 
ed tao. | 
In every 1 of ulcer, even in thoſe 
of the moſt ſimple nature, reſt of body, 
clpecially of the part affected, is particu- 
O | uy 
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larly requiſite: inſomuch, that, unleſs this 
. circumſtance be attended to, all the appli- 
cations that can be uſed, prove commonly 
of little importance. In diſorders of this 
| kind, too, occurring in the lower extremi- 
ties, the affected limbs ſhould be always 
kept, as much as poſſible, in a horizontal 
poſition, as being the poſture which proves 
moſt favourable for the circulation 'of the 
fluids, | 8 
Reſt and an horizontal poſture, have, by 
almoſt all practitioners, both ancient and 
modern, been looked upon as abſolutely 
neceſſary for the cure of ulcers in the lower 
extremities. In ſome late publications, ho w- 
ever, it is aſſerted, that reſt is ſo far from 
being neceſſary in ſuch caſes, that a cure is 
juſt as eaſily and certainly performed whilſt 
patients are going abroad, as whilſt under 
the ſtricteſt confinement. 

In ͤ8ſome very ſlight ulcerations, this may 
ſometimes be the caſe; and, with the aſſiſt- 
ance of a pretty tight bandage or laced 

locking, applied ſo as to ſupport the parts 
. even ſoxes of a worſe Kind may 
be 
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be frequently cured, and the patients at 
che ſame time be allowed to take gentle 
exerciſe. But, in general, ſo far at leaſt 
as my experience goes, the regulations up- 
on this point, enjoining ſtrĩct confinement 
in every ulcer of the extremities, as handed 
down to us by all the ancient writers, ap- 
pear to be very well founded; for, accords 
ing as they are more ſtriẽtly atveride#? to or 
not, the cure cotnmonly ren i 
or otherwiſe. * * 
It often happens, indecl; as we have 
ſaid above, that ulcers of even a bad na- 
ture, are cured without any aſhſtance from 
confinement of a horizontal poſture of the 
limb. This I have frequently met with; 
and at this time I have different caſes un- 
det my care, of ulcers going on towards a 
oure, whilſt the patients are daily going 
abroad. But their being allowed to take 
this liberty, has always proceeded from 
neceſſity ; as there is nothing of which 1 
am more perfectly convinoed, than that 
ulcers on the lower extremities will cure 
ſooner, more cally, and to more real ad- 
* 2 a! W 
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** whilſt the limb is preſerved in a 
horizontal poſture, than they will do whilſt 
the patient continues to take exerciſe, But 
when the circumſtances of patients prevent 
us from receiving the advantages to be de- 
rived from confinement, we are reduced to 
the neceility of attempting the cure of ul 
cers by other means; and, in ſuch circum- 
ſtanees, nothing anſwers ſo well as preſſure 
applied by a roller in the manner we have 
uniformly mentioned in this, as well as in 
the former editions of this work. 
As continement, during the cure of ul- 
cers on the legs, proves always mconveni- 
ent, various means have been propoſed for 
rendering it unneceſſary; and it has not 
only been ſaid, that cyres may be perform- 
ed without any aſſiſtance from confinement 
or a horizontal poſture, but by ſome it is 
alleged, that they are even prejudicial . 
Me have already remarked, that ulcers 
of che legs may be healed while patients are 


* This has been aſſerted by other writers; but it 
has been more fully enlarged upon of late, in a very in- 
genious Treatiſe upon ulcers of the legs, by Mr Under- 
wood of Loudon. | 
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daily. going abroad; and efpecialty if a due 
compreſſion be continued. But, not with 


ſtanding all the arguments adduced in fa- 
vour of the practice, I have not yet heard 
of any which ought to ſet aſide the opinion 
we have endeavoured toinculeate upon this 
point, and which, indeed, has in all ages 
been allowed to be well founded; namely, 


_ that a harizontal-poſture is highly. proper 
in the cure of every ulcer of the lower ex- 


tremities. The means / propoſed by Mr 


Underwood, I have tried on various ocea= 
ſions; they have ſometimes proved ſucceſs- 


ful: but, whatever may have been the cafe 
with others, they have never, in the courſe 


of my experience, effected cures ſo eaſily 


and ſpeedihy, or which have proved fo per- 
manent, as the means we have recom- 
mended, of employing mild dreſſings to 


bein ulcer of the leg. 

In almoſt every cafe of ulcer, particular 
directions have been given by practitioners, 
with reſpect to regimen; and, in general, 
a _ * diet has been preſcribed. Such 
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regulations, howerer, "FE carried to a 
great length, moſt conſtantly do miſ- 
chief: for they ſeldom fail to relax the ha- 
bit conſiderably, and to produce other diſ- 
agreeable effects, particularly on the na- 
ture of the matter diſcharged from ſores. | 
The only attention, which, in this re- 
ſpect, ſeems to be neceſlary, is to guard 
againſt all exceſs in eating or drinking ; 
for whatever has the effect of producing 
merely a ſlight temporary fever with any 
additional inflammation, proves, in ſuch 
caſes, always very prejudicial: But, in place 
of a diet much lower than uſual, as 18 moſt 
frequently recommended, a more full and 
nouriſhing regimen, than the patient even 
in a ſtate of health has been accuſtomed 
to, is often found to prove ſerviceable. 
For, the diſcharge of purulent matter 
proves always ſo very debilitating, that in 
large ulcers, when great quantines of it are 
afforded, this circumſtance alone generally 
weakens the patient too much, if the con- 
ſtitution be not at the ſame time enabled to 
* it by a proper diet. Indeed, it is 
CON 
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conſtantly found, that the cure of ſuch ſores 
goes on much more eaſily when the patient 
is kept in his uſual habit of body, than 
when his ſyſtem is much reduced by a very 
low allowance: nay, I have had many op- 
portunities of obſerving, that ulcers even 
of the worſt kinds, are ſoon brought to heal 
by the uſe of a nouriſhing diet alone, after 
they have obſtinately reſiſted all the uſual 
applications and remedies. 

For the ſame reaſons that a low regimen 
is condemned, the uſe of purgati ves, and 
in general aber tends to weaken the 
conſtitution, is improper. Nor does it ever 
happen, if proper attention be paid to the 
different circumſtances we have pointed 
out, that internal medicines of any kind 
are neceſſary in this ſpecies of ulcer: I 
know that it is a frequent practice to give 
medicines of different kinds, particularly 
bark, nitre, and cooling purgative ſalts, in 
this as well as in every variety of ulcer. 
But in the ſimple purulent ulcer, of which 
we are now treating, I never find it neceſ- 
ſary to employ any remedy. directed to the 

„ | TOs 
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ſyſtem at large: The diſorder is merely 
local, and local applications ought to be 
ſolely depended on for the cure. When, 
indeed, the matter of a ſore is in too great 
quantity, and eſpecially if it be chin and 
acrid, bark, ſteel, and other tonics, are fre- 
quently employed with advantage: But 
when the local applications we haye al- 
ready recommended do not prove effectual 
in correcting this, it will commonly be 
found to originate from ſome general diſ- | 
eaſe of the conſtitution; a different ſpecies 
of ulcer will he therefore produced, and 


other remedies will ERD{EQuenEy * ne- 
ceſſary. 


$EGTION m. 
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HE gpl purulent ulcer we haye de- 


ſeribed in the preceding ſection be- 
ing the mildeſt, a, If the expreſſion may 


De 
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be uſed, the moſt na) ſpecies of the 
diſorder that can occur in a healthy body, 
every deviation from it might be conſider- 
ed as a vitiated ſtate. But thoſe we mean 
to comprehend under the denomination of 
Vitiated Ulcers, are ſuch as differ from it 
chiefly in the appearance and nature of the 
diſcharge which they afford. ah All thoſe 
which are diſtinguiſhed by any remarkable. 
peculiarity of the ſolid parts, as they re- 
quire each of them a diſtinct and ſeparate 
method of treatment, ſo they are allowed, 
as we have formerly remarked, to conſti- 
tute ſo many diſtinct ſpecies. of the diſor- 
der; and they will, accordingly, be al 
taken notice of. ſcparately. e e 
Whereas, thoſe., Which differ, from, the 
—— ſimple ulcer, 0 only or chiefly in the 
nature of the diſcharge, as they require all 
nearly the. ſame method. of cure, and as 
theſe differences are merely accidental, they 
have not, for theſe, and other reaſons, as 
we have already remarked, been allowed 
to have any influence in ee dänn 
rant. 
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S1. Of the Symptoms, Cauſes,” and Prognofis of 
from the more natural ſtate of purulent 
generally very, wes matter, termed Ichor. 


And, | 


iſh red appearance, ſomewhat reſembling 
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been termed Ichor, is by much the moſt 
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the imple vitiated Ulcer. 


Tat moſt common appearances in the 
matter afforded by ulcers, when it deviates 


matter, are, 3 
1. A thin, Iimpid, tepronrmanel greeniſh 
diſcharge, termed Sanies. | 
2. A ſomewhat red-coloured, thin, and 


e more viſcid glutinous kind of mat- 
ter, called Sordes. | 
This laſt, too, is frequently of a bes 


the grounds of coffee, or grumous blood 
mixed with water. They are all of them 
much more fetid than purulent matter, 
and none of them are altogether free from 


acrimony ; but that which has generally 


acrid of any of them, being frequently ſo 
ſharp and corroſive as to deſtroy large 
quantities of the neighbouring parts. * 

In 
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In conſequence of the acrimony of the 
different matters we have mentioned, the 
ulcers diſcharging them do not fill up with 
freſh granulations, but waſte away more 
and more: and, inſtead of a red healthy 
complexion, they have either a dark brown, 
or ſometimes a black ſloughy appearance. 
The pain in all of them is conſiderable; 
and is generally more or leſs ſo, according 
as the matter afforded is more or leſs cor- 
roſive. L004 
As cauſes of this 3 5 3 4% may 
be mentioned all ſuch as we have taken 
notice of in the preceding ſection, namely, 
wounds in general, burns, bruiſes, and in 
ſhort all thoſe which were enumerated as 
cauſes of the ſimple purulent ulcer ; for 
even that ſpecies of the diſorder, however 
mild it may have been, if it happens to be 
either neglected, or to be dreſſed with im- 
proper irritating applications, very readily 
degenerates into the vitiated ulcer of which 
we are now ſpeak ing. 
It is not improper here to obſares; too, 
that ſuch changes in ulcers, from the ſrmple 


to 


to thaſe of a more inveterate kind, happen 
much more frequently in particular parts 
than in others: Thus, from the tendons and 
aponeurotic expanſions of muſeles not af - 
fording that ſpecies of ſerum neceſſary for 
the formation af good pus, ſuch ulcers as 
are ſeated in theſe parts commonly prove 
much more troubleſome and inveterate 
than thoſe which are ſeated in the cellular 
membrane, where a plentiful ſecretiom of 
a fluid proper for as pores, N 
takes place. A 

In ulcers of the kind which we are now! 
conſidering, that are merely local, and that 
are not connected with any diforder of the 
ſyſtem, when they have not been of long 
duration, and more eſpecially when they 
occur in young healthy patients, the prog · 
noſis ſhould always be favourable. But, 
when the oppoſite circumſtances take place; 
when the patient is very old; the ulcer ex- 
tenſive, inveterate, and of long ſtanding; 
the prognoſtic ſhould n r. r 
end. | 
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WX 5 8 e chat * bad 
e of the matter afforded by ulcers, 
proceed, in general, from ſome particular 
affection of the ſolids or ſecreting organs 
in the parts diſeaſed, whereby ſuch kinds 
of fluids are ſeparated from the blood as 
cannot be converted into good pus. The 
nature of chis affection, too, we have en- 
deavoured to explain; and, from the ſeve- 
ral arguments formerly advanced, it ap- 
pears evidently to conſiſt in different de- 
grees of inflammation, or of increaſed ac- 
tion in the veſſels of the parts diſeaſed, 
occaſioned by one or other of the ſeveral 
exciting cauſes which give riſe to ulcers. 
- Independently, too, of what was former- 
ly advanced in ſupport of this opinion, it 
ſeems to be farther confirmed by the na- 
ture of the different remedies found to be 
molt effectual in the cure of ſuch diſorders, 
which are chiefly of that kind which have 
evidently very. powerful effects in eaſing 
pain and abating irritation, 


Thus, 
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Thus, warm emollient fomentations and 
cataplaſms, in a very ſhort ſpace, ſome- 
times even in the courſe of twenty-four 
hours, will frequently not only give the 
patient a great deal of relief from pain, 
but will even produce a conſiderable a- 
mendment in the nature of the diſcharge ; 
and, by being continued for a longer time, 
till the tendency to inflammation is tho- 
roughly removed, they will, very frequent- 
ly, without any farther aſſiſtance, convert 
the matter, however bad it may have been, 
into'a natural and good pus. 

The moſt proper method of proceeding, 
therefore, in the treatment of all ſuch ul- 
cers, is to foment the parts three or four 
times a day, for half an hour at leaſt each 
time, with an emollient decoction; and 
then to apply pledgits of the wax-ointment, 
as was formerly recommended, with warm 
poultices over all, to be renewed as fre- 
quently as they turn cold, 

In ſores of this nature, when the pain 
is conſiderable, as nothing more quickly 
promotes the cure of ſuch diſorders than 

| ee hs 
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the removal of pain, it frequently becomes 
neceſſary to have recourſe to opiates, which, 
in ſuch circumſtances, are often uſed with 
much advantage : and when they are em- 
ployed, they ſhould always be given in 
fuch doſes, and theſe ſhould be as frequent- 
ly repeated, as the violence of the pain 
may indicate, 

The habit of body wad} in the mean 
time, be alſo attended to, and particular 
directions given with reſpect to it, accord- 
ing to the immediate fituation of the pa- 
tient. Thus, when, from a long continu- 
ance of an ulcer, or from any other cauſe, 
the conſtitution has been much reduced, 
we ought, by a full allowance of diet, to 
endeavour to repair it; and when, on the 
contrary, the patient is of a full plethoric 
habit, and has formerly been liable to 
inflammatory affections, it then becomes 
proper to keep | him rather _ a low re- 
gimen. | 

In ulcers of this kind, which: occur in 
the former of theſe circumſtances, namely, 
in low reduced habits, the Peruvian bark 
: proves 


what, upon the whole, is commonly exhi- 
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proves often efficacious : in ſuch ſores, in- 
deed, it acts frequently as a very powerful 
remedy, and particularly in effecting a 


change for the better in the nature of the 


diſcharge. -' + 

The bark, 3 in order to produce 
ſuch an effect, requires to be given in much 
larger quantities than are commonly exhi- 


| bited: It is ſeldom given in any complaint 


of this kind to a greater extent than three 
or four doſes in the day, of a ſeruple or half 
a drachm each; whereas, when aily remark- 
able advantages are expected from it, fix 


or eight doſes of a drachm each ſhould al- 


ways be given in this ſpace of time; and, 


in ſuch quantities, it ſeldom fails of pro- 
ving a very eftectual remedy, v 


It muſt be obſerved too, that, in che 
manner we have directed, very little more 
of the remedy ever becomes neceſſary, than 


bited in the uſual way of giving it in ſmall 
doſes; for with large doſes, and theſe be- 


ing frequently repeated, more real advan- 


tages are in general obtained in the eourſe 
12 p K , F of 
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of twelve or fourteen n chan are uſually 
experienced from its being continued a 
great number of weeks in ſmall doſes, 
In fach caſes of ulcers; however, as oc- 
cur in inflammatory conſtitutions, and in 
plethoric habits,” the bark muſt be uſed 
with greater caution ; and, in theſe circum- 
ſtances, indeed, it ſhould ſeldom be given . 
to any extent, till the tendency to inflam- 
mation has in a good meaſure diſappeared. 
The ſeveral circumſtances in the cure 
which we have enumerated being all duly 
attended to, whilſt at the ſame time the 
part affected is kept at reſt and in a pro- | 
per poſture, it rarely or never happens 
that the diſcharge is not ſoon converted 
into good pus; and when once this ie ac- 
compliſhed, every other appearance of the 
ſore, in a very ſhort time, generally changes 
for the better. At leaſt this is commonly 
the caſe, unleſs the ulcer happens to be 
connected with ſome general diſorder of 
the ſyſtem; a circumſtance we do not 
here ſuppoſe to occur, and which would 
warn indeed, a ſpecies of ſore diffe- 
E P rent 
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tent how that which we are now! conß· 
diering. 
As ſoon as bs Abe E W 
into a proper fuppuration, the moſt ma- 
terial part of the cure is chne, in a great 
meaſure, effected : for the parts being no 
longer correded by a eonſtant wamerfion 
in an acrid matter, but, on. the contrary, 
being covered by the moſt natural balfam 
that can be applied to them, they common- 
ly ſoon. put on a red healthy appearance; 
and new granulations being now at. hberty 
to form, any laſs of fybſtance which oc- 
curred, comes as far as poſſible to be ſup- 
plied, and chis in a longer or thorter ſpace | 
of time, according to the depth and ſize of 
the ulcer, fituation of the part affected, 
and the age and habit of the patient. 
Sores of this kind being by theſe means 
reduced to the ſtate of ſimple purulent ul- 
cers, are to he treated during the remain- 
der of the cure exactly in the manner we 
have directed in the preceding feQion, 
that is, with very mild dreſſings; at the 
fame time that due attention is paid to the 
0 Pre- 
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preſervation of a proper degree of heat in 
the parts, together wich the uſe of a gentle 
compreſſion, from the time of the inflam- 
matory SI mu been een | 
removed. | | 


110 . 50 SEES 10 this, 
as in every ſpecies of uleer of long ſtand- 
ing, that although the parts, by proper 
management, may have been brought to 
put on a very healthy appearance; and al- 
though the diſcharge has, from a very bad 
ſort of matter, been converted into the 
beſt kind of pus; yet Kill the ſore cannot 
be got to eicatriſe, but continues to dif=. 
charge as plentifully as ever.. 

When, in ſuch a fituation, the different: 
directions we have given in the laſt ſection. 
with reſpect to the cicatriſation of ſores, do 
not ſucceed, as may frequently be the caſe,, 
an iſſue of a proper ſize, inſerted in any 
convenient ſituation, will often contribute; | 
more towards the accompli t of a 
cure, than all the applications nearly 5 
ves in ſuch caſes. . Fa 

Pa: And, 
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And, eek; in old habitadt ulcers of 
epi! kind, nothing but the introduction 


of adequate drains will ever produce per- 


manent cures! for although, by the uſe of 
drying aſtringent applications, the ſores 
may be covered with a thin cicatrix or 
ſearf-ſkin; yet, in caſes of this nature, ſuch 


For, independently of the danger which 
ariſes from the practice of healing old 
drains before new ones are inſerted in their 
place, any cicatrix obtained by means of 
aſtringent applieations, being very weak, 
generally ſoon burſts open, in conſequence 
of. that redundancy of, fluids which muſt 


always be. induced in the ſyſtem by the 


retention of that corifiderable quantity of 
ſerum, which for a long time the conſti- 


tution had been accuſtomed to throw off, 


for a ſupply of pus to the ul cer 
In all-ſuch ulcers, therefore, and indeed 


in every ſpecies of the diſorder that has 


been-ob long ſtanding; the firſt part of the 
cure ought to conſiſt in the introduction of 
an iſſue of ſuch a ſie as _ afford a quan- 


a | * E — uty 


. 
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tity of matter in Warpe broportioned | 
to that which the ſore has generally yielded. 
And although the ſituation of ſuch: drains 
has commonly: been/choſen as near to the 
part affected as poſſible; yet, provided the 
ſame quantity of matter be diſcharged, the 
fituation 0 the iſſue is not probably of | 
much conſequence; and therefore, that 
vrhich is moſt convenient oy _ PIES 
may be always fixed upon. „an th 
The iſſue having diſcharged for * 
time, and the different remedies formerly 
recommended being ſtill continued, the 
cure of ſuch ulcers will 1 eren com- 
monly completed. Y 
Since the firſt edition of s mark. Was 
publiſhed, the good effects to be obtained 
from iſſues in the cure of old habitual uls 

cers, have in various inſtances been expe- 
rienced. In ſome of theſe, cures were ob» 
tained by iſſues, when every other means 
of relief had been found tb fail: And in 
others, the ſores broke out again upon al- 
loving che iſſues · to A up, and were 
a again 
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again cured by having recourſe to "he 
fame means, 

Various inſtanees 2 likewiſe de 5 
ven from authors, not only of che diiſi- 
culty of curing habitual uleers unleſs an 
iſſue be previouſly inſerted, but of very 
pernicious conſequences reſulting from it. 
But as the experience of every practitioner 
muſt have furniſhed inſtances of this, we 
do not nee ben 
for authorities. 

In ſores which have not been of Jong 
duration, however extenſive they may be, 
it would be highly improper to put the 
patient to the trouble of an ifſue for their 
cure. In recent ulcers, the ſyſtem has not 
been ſa long accuſtomed to the diſcharge, 
as to induce any riſk from a ſtap being 
put to it; we wiſh, therefore, to haye it 
underſtood, that it is not in ſuch ſores 


|. they are meant to he recommended; But 


in uleers af long continuance, we muſt 
again fay, that a cure can never be at- 
xempted with fafgry, unleſs an iſſue of an 
adequate fize be previouſly inſerted, 


As 
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As iſſues of every kind are attended with 
ſome inconvenience, they ſeldom prove 
agreeable to patients; and from this con- 
ſideration, practitioners are frequently in- 
duced to diſpenſe with them: The leaſt 
attention, however, muſt render it evident, 
chat no confideration of this nature ought 
to have any influence. | 

It is in the ſpecies of ulcer we are now 
conſidering, that the internal uſe. of nitre 
has been ſo much recommended ; but, al- 
chough I have given it, in this as well as 
in other kinds of ſores; in very conſider- 
able quantities, and with every neceſſary 
precaution, I cannot ſay that I ever obſer- 
ved any evident effects produced by it. 
Sores, indeed, have been cured, in which 
nitre was uſed ; but unleſs the roller and 
other local 1 were employed at 
the ſame time, this remedy, in any of the 
trials I have made of it, has never of itſelf 
been able to effect a cure. 
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F excreſcences Frequently: oc- 
cur in different ſpecies of ulcers; 
and very often increaſe to ſuch a degree, as 
to conſtitute ſores extremely different! in 
their appearances and effects, as well as in 
their requiring a different treatment, from 
the ſores which originally induced them : 
and this is the reaſon for our 1 A 
= e ſection for their NI A 


\ 


$1. I. Symptoms and Ca uſer of the Fungous U ber. 


Bx the term fungus, i is andetfideks ſuch | 
— riſings of the parts in fores; 
as are commonly more ſoft and ſpongy than 
ſound healthy grapulations; which, though 


"Hy do not in general equine any great 
degree 
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degree of bull yet, by long Giri 
ance and neglect, they do, in ſome in- 
ſtances, arrtve at” very Sn terabid fizes* 
And altheugli, as we have'obſerved/they 
are generally at firſt lax and (oft, yet, when 
of long duration, they likewiſe, in ſome 
Laſes, acquire very great der nene 1 
neſs tw toib ech 032897 
The pain attending them is not cor 
monly conſiderable; though, in ſome in- 
ſtances, it is otherwiſe; and the difeharge 
afforded by them varies according to che 
ſpecies of ulcer with ies happen to 
be connect. SDf19395-JEMR ab 3k 
Thus, wendy a v Hypdrfarcoſl, the term 
commonly uſed for ſuch riüngs in ſores, 
doeeurs merely from neglect in a ſimple pu- 
rulent ulcer, the diſcharge frequently Con- 
tinues alPlabeng tolerably good; and; on 
the contrary, when i is connected with an 
ulcer diſcharging any of the” mort Acrid 
_ vitiated matters, as in ſore inſtances is 


1 


be of the ſame naturfmeee. 
Wich reſpect to the cauſes er the tre 
11 * 9 is der; "3A, 


the caſe; the Gicharge rſialiycontihnebts 
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der; when ſpeaking of ſimple purulent ul; 
cers, it was obſerved, that in a healthy Rate 
of body, and eſpecially in. -young people, 
the new granulations that forma in ſuch 
ſores are very apt to puſh forward too 
much, ſo as to riſe above the ſurface of 
the neighbouring parts. This, by at- 
F tending to the directions which were then 
given, may often be prevented; but if, in 
ſuch circumſtances, the fore be neglected, 
and the parts are allowed to advance much 
further, the diſorder of which we are now 
ſpeaking comes then to take place; And if 
it is not attended to for yet 2 Rill longer 
time, as, with poor people eſpeeially, is fre- 
ſpecies of fungus, degenerates into a very 
troubleſome diſorder; it being in this man- 
ner that the very hardeſt excreſcences are 
commonly produced, | 

Another variety of the Ain ſame» 
times met with in the cure of wounds 
and ulcers of different kinds, from not 

attending to their being ſound. at bottom 
| before the new grauulations are allowed to 


proceed 
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proceed any length. In this manner, whe- 
ther from any ſinus not being filled up, or 
from any corrupted parts, that may not 

have been thrown out, continuing to act 
as extraneous bodies, the granulations that 
firſt appeared ſtill continue to advance; 
but, inſtead of cicatrifing when they are on 
a level with the neighbouring ſound parts, 
they go on riſing conſiderably beyand 
them, till the diſeaſe we are now e | 
ing is of ſome duration. 

And, when in this way a fungus has 
once commenced, it continues to increaſe 
from day to day, till the cauſe which ori- 
ginally produced it is diſcovered, and re- 
moved, either by art or nature, in conſe- 
quence of a plentiful fuppuration being 
formed below, and burſting out; which, 
by laying open the ſeat of the diſorder, 
gives room for a er creatment to take 


place. 
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Fo Br: a proper attention to the caſe, and to 
hs different cauſes: we have mentioned, it 
will, in general, be eaſily diſcovered from 
rhich of the two the diſeaſe has originally 
ꝓroceeded: and, as ſoon as the cauſe is 
diſtinctly known, the method of cure to be 
purſued is juſt : as certainly determined; 
which, till then, could not with propriety 
. be! undertaken, as, in the two different 
caſes, the remedies found to be neceſſary 
are of very oppoſite natures. 
Wben it is found that the . * 
been induced merely by an overgrowth of 
parts, and that there is no diſeaſe lurking 
at the bottom of the ſore; when the tu- 
mor is of a conſiderable: breadth, and eſpe- 
cially when it does not riſe to any great 
height; we ſhould have recourſe immedi- 
ately to the uſe of eſcharotics. | 
Of ſuch applications, a great variety has 
Heen recommended: by many, even the 
aQual cautery has been propoſed ; and by 


others, 
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others; we are directed to remove at once 
all fungous parts by the ſcalpel. ik 
Either of theſe methods would no 
doubt, prove in every caſe very effectual, 
and a great deal more expeditious than any 
other that can be recommended: hut they” 
have fuch an appearance of ſeverity, as to 
deter almoſt every one from fubmitting to 
them; eſpecially as it is well known, chat 
the diſorder we are treating of can be jut 
as certainly, though perhaps not ſo quickly,” 
removed by means - much more Sentle 
remedies. 1 wes 
Of all the artificial katie preparations. 
enumerated by authors, the lunar cauſtic 
1s, for ſuch purpoſes eſpecially, by much 
the beſt. It acts more quickly, and does? 
not produce more pain, than many of the 
milder forts ; it never fails to produce the 
proper effect, which is not the caſe with any 
of the others; and it is not near Ao apt to) 
run and to ſpresd over the neighbouring 
parts, as ſome of the other compound forms 
of cauſtic, which is frequently a very trou- 
bleſome circumſtance attending their uſe. 


The 
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The cauſtic ſhould: be liquefied; and a 
- ſmall bruſh or pencil being dipt in it, it is 
in this manner to be applied to ſueh parts 
as are to be deſtroyed: And this being 
done either daily, or every ſecond day, the 
fungus, will be removed in a longer or 
ſhorter time, according to the fize and 
firmneſs of the tumor. A fixong ſolution 
of verdigriſe in water, of crude ſal am- 
moniac, or of blue or white vitriol, being 
applied in a ſimilar manner, will common- 
Iy prove effectual too, in n ſuch: 
excreſcences. ä 
In the courſe of ruin; caſes oem; i in 
which ſome variety of ſuch applications is 
found to be neceſſary: IL have made trial 
of a great number ; but none ever proves 
ſo generally uſeful, as che lunar cauſtic. 
For purpoſes of this kind, I have ſome- 
times uſed a ſtrong ſolution. of filver, or of 
crude mercury, in ſpirit of nitre ; and the 
effects of it, as may readily be unagined, are 
always very powerful: they are nearly the 
ſame, indeed, being only fomewhat more 
powerful than thoſe we commonly experi- 
ence from lunar cauſtic; this kind of cau- 
| thc 
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tic being merely a ſolution of ſilver in the 
nitrous acid, evaporated to dryneſs. 5 0 
One ounce of pure quickſilver will diſ- 
folve in an ounce and a half of ſtrong ſpi - 
rit of nitre; and this forms, perhaps, as 
ſtrong a cauſtic as can be prepared. For 
other purpoſes, where milder applications 
af. this kind are neceſſary, the ſtrength of 
the remedy may be reduced by ufing a 
fmaller proportion of mercury and a weak 
nitrous ſpirit; But for the removal of a 
hard callous. excreſcence, -the- Rrongeſt fo- 
lution ought to be employed; it gives no 
more pain than thoſe of a weaker nature, 
and it always proves more eſſectual. We 
may here remark, too, that a ſtrong ſolu- 
tion of this kind is perhaps the moſt effec- 
wal of any cauſtic application, inthe remo- 
val of warts of every kind, and particularly 
for thoſe which originate from a venereal 
cauſe: but in uſing it, either for warts, or for 
ſuch fungous excreſcences as we are now. 
deſcribing, it ought never to be applied to 
an extenſive furface at once, When che 
n is inconſiderable, a ſmall quantity of 


the 
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the ſolution may be applied over the whole 
of it without any riſk: But, in extenſive 
alſections of this nature, it anſwers better 
to apply it to a ſmall portion of them only; 
and if different parts of an exereſcence be 
touched with it daily, the whole will in 
general be ſoon removed. After the ap- 
plication of any of theſe articles, thei parts 
thould be covered with dry lintz and not, 
as is commonly done, with any kind of 
ointment, which always tends to deſtroy 
the activity of every cauſtic remedy. | 
We have hitherto, been ſuppoſing, that 
G of the fungus is of a conſider- 
able extent, and that it is not raiſed to any 
great height above the contiguous ſound 
parts: But whenever the reverſe of theſe cir- 
eumſtances takes place, that is, when there 
is a narrow baſe, and the height of the ex- 
creſcence is conſiderable, the moſt expedi- 
tious and eaſieſt method always is, to take 
it off by a ligature; which being appli- 
ed at its root tolerably tight, and ſtrait- 
nt A. |litfl gras Js ſoon. deſtroys the 
NI | 114+ + be Erna #45, eircu- 
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eiret Eden in che foyelling | 5 entlrely, : as t6 
5 it in a ſhort time to drop off. 
When the filing! is, as we have reel. 
ngtrow at the baſe, and eſpecially” When it 
161 in the leaſt pen tdulous, a ligature can be 
apflie d and kept on With the grkateſt eaſe ; 
but When the tumor i is ; broader below than 
above, it is not poſhble, without forne aſ- 
liſtance, to prevent it from flipping off. Tt 
25 always, however, be certainly and ver 
eaſily effected 1 in the Followis manier. 
N Aſtrong ſtraig he needle, with aneye near 
to its point, and Wadi a handle, ban puſh- 
ed chrough from one ſide of the tumor to 
the other, at its Baſe, and two ſtrong waxed 
threads being introduced at its eye, it is to 
be a gain drawn back, leaving the threads 
with bbs ends hanging out at each fide 
of the ſwelling · In this ſituation, a firm 
ligature 18 to be formed round one half of 
the tumor, by the two extremities of one of 
Z the threads ; ; and with the other two, the 
other balf! is in like 1 manner to be compre- 
bended; and each of them being from time 
to time properly tightened, both halves of 
the 
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the ſwelling will for the moſt part very ſoon 
fall off. The hiot of the practice We have 
here, recommended, was taken From, the 
deſcription of a curved needle of this kind, 
recommended by, Mr Cheſelden, for 1 the 
extirpation, by "gar 2 „of f diſcaled tonſils, 
which, in certain cal 8 ſome LU 
zune could never wi with th propriety be 
attempted, -, 5 A 
The Tale Fee J e CPE 
methods, removed, * e _ is then to be 
| treated i in the manner 55 bark + 15 di- 


© S #5 14 


. 


* The £m SOTO we M 1 
mentioned, that proce 1 7 as we bſeryed, 
from the, new EE ns in 9 915 not 
being 1 raiſed o on a ſure foundation, dF, pu- 


. 
rulent matter, or for other, extraneous | 


body, being lodged a at the bottom of the 
Jore, f 18, in general, very eaſily diſtinguiſhed 
from the precediog ſpecies. It riſes w 1th 
much greater r rapidity, and! is not near ſo 
firm ; ; on t the contrary, it is always more 
1 oft and fabby even chan healthy g Fro 
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By attending to theſe, 2 
circumſtances of the Alter, the caſe will 
ſeldom | remain long in doubt; and a: as Toon, 
as it is diſcovered, the firſt Hung to be done, 
is to Sive free vent to che confined n matter, = 
by making a proper opening into 3, 85 K. 
ter which, by raking « care that the ſore e Hils 


properly i up from the bottom, the cure will a . 
go eaſily on in the ordinary way. Nor, Unt 


leſs when the fungus is very conſiderable, 
can there ever be any occaſion for the uſe 


of eſcharotics ; for, in ſuch caſes, the gra- 


nulations are commonly ſo ſoft and ſpongy, 
as to waſte away of themſelyes 1 in the courſe 


of the cure, without any alüſtance what 


ever from cauſtics. 


Theſe are the 7 CL ” 


- which in general, in local ulcers, ever prove 


troubleſome ; excepting, perhaps, that 


a 8. — 


which occurs as a ſymptom in carious ul- 
cers, and which, in its proper ſection, will 
be taken notice of. I may be Aleged, 
indeed, chat the varieties we have now 
ſcribed © may. be confidered': as tm On 
and. for this 1 reaſon, po y che 1218, © 
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they taould not t be lowed 50 conſt itute di- 
ſtint complaints : For the reaſons. we have 


formerly, given, however, and particu ulatly 
from their reatme: nt being very different 


: % 


from that which ts ' neceſſary in any other 
63% 0 ' 1 


N bin ulcer, it was, tho 
4 Ads Ja 
fo 
2 | 2 ſeyara arate ſection for. n 
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Y the term ons ulcer, * m want . 
ſpecies of fore communicating with 
one or more openings or cavities of various 


fizes 


Sect. V. # -  fenuons. Neer. 1 
ſizes and dimenſions, which are — 


ſeated in the cellular membrane, between 


the common teguments and muſcles, ar be- 
4ween the interſtices of a gpnler Shen 
lv ess. ER M21 „i ONE Sieh 

Theſe A eren ſiuuſes ſerving. as; reſar- 
voirs, both for the; matter formed in the 


body of the ſore, and for that which is 
afforded by the ſides of their own cavities, 


make the diſcharge of all ſuch ulcers, 
when the matter of che ſinuſes is preſſed 


into them, appear to be much more conſi- 
derable than their extent of Kaner would 


give cauſe £0 expe, - 321% 


A ſinus, a6 has deſcribed, inches | 


Gmpte Nate of the diſarder: but, by Jong 


continhance, or by the uſe of drying aftrin- 


gent applications, it is liable to become 
hard and callous in is internal ſurface; 


and, in ſuch a ſtate, from its ſuppoſed re- 


ſemblance to a pipe, it is termed a fiſtula; 


:of which nature is the fiſtula in ano, a 


well-known and troubleſome diſorder. 
The moſt frequent cauſe of the forma- 


want 


gon. Riot ſinnſes in 4.2 and abſceſſes, is the 


&® 
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want of a free vent to the diſcharge; which, 
naturally falling to the moſt depending fi- 
tuation of the part, if it does not there find 
an eaſy and ready paſſage by an opening 
being made into it, it very readily inſinu- 

ates into the ſoft yielding ſubſtance of 
the cellular membrane, and proceeds on 
gradually, till it ſomewhere or other makes 
an opening for irſelf, either upon the ſur- 
face of the body, or into ſome of n ee 

b bouring cavitie. 1: 

Very tight bandages, too, FE 5 e 
directly upon ulcers, if they are not made 
to act likewiſe upon the neighbouring 
ſound parts, for ſome way both above and - 

below the ſores, are not unfrequently at- 
tended with the ſame effect; and ſhould 
5 never, cherefore, be- re in Nr man- 
ner. : 
In every viſe of recent Ganley: and « Sven, 
in general, in ' thoſe of longer ſtanding, 
-when theſe are ſo far acceſlible as to admit 
of proper applications being made to them, 
and when the conſtitution in other re- 
ſpecte is ah we may almoſt always 
| Venture 
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venture to make a favourable prognoſis. 
But when the complaint has been of very 
long continuance;/and eſpecially when the 
different ſinuſes open into any of che joints, 
or are beyond the reach of an operation, a 
cure, in ſuch caſes, becomes both very dif- 
ficult and doubtful. Nor is there, indeed, 
any diſorder that more frequently baffſes 
the ingenuity of ſurgeons, than ſome ſpe- 
cies of * ee pee the pogo 4 
in ano. * 2 a 


, & 4" 
{FIST 1 
2 


5 2. of "the Care my the Sinus Ulcer.” " 
IN recent affections of this ature, we 
are directed by all the old writers, as 
likewiſe by many of the moderns, to make 
uſe of what they call, vulnerary or healing 
injections,” And, in the more advanced 
ſtates of the diſorder; - when by long conti- 
nuance che ſides of the different ſinuſes 
have become callous, eſcharotic injections 
and powders have been recommended: 
But none of theſe have ever been found to 
produce any permanent good effects; and 


24 the 
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the too frequent uſe af them has often ren- 
dered hard and callous ſuch ſinnſes as hes 

fore were of the moſt ſimple nature. 

Others again have adviſed, in ui 
of this kind, eſpecially when the complaint 
is in any degree of a fiſtulous nature, to lay 
the different ſinuſes open from one end to. 
the other, and, by eutting out all the hard- 
ened parts, to convert the whole into ons 
common ulcer, and to proceed afterwards 
with the cure in the ordinary manner, _ 


This method will, no doubt, very fre- 

quently effect a cure; but, independently 
of the great pain, and very large unſeemly 
cicatrix, which it never fails to produce, it 
cannot, in every caſe, mh mn vorut 
in practice. 

Thus, when Gauſes run far up the 
rectum, it can never — be prac- 
tiſed; and when, as is frequently che eaſe, 
they penetrate deep, and run below either 
large blood - veſſels, tendons, or nerves, it 
would never ſurely, in theſe caſes, be ad- 
viſable to have recourſe to ſuch treatment. 

But although the 5 was even al- 

| together 
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together free from danger, W in al- 
moſt every inſtance te be laid afide ; ſince 
we can, by a much more ſimple and leſe 
painful operation, be always as certain of 
obtaining a cure, as we ever cduld be, ei- 
ther by à ſimple inciſion, or by an entire 
deſtruction af the parte. 
The intention of cure in every caſe of 
ſmus, is to produce a eqaleſcence of its 
ſides, ſo as to deſtroy mw eres chat _ 
have been occaſioned. | 
The moſt effectual Frogs ** accom- 
olithing this, is, firſt to make a depending 
orifice for a free exit to the matter; and 
then, by gentle irritation, to induce, on 
the internal ſurface of the ſinus, a flight 
degree ot inflammation; Which by experi- 
ence is known. to be the ſtate which proves 
moſt favourable to the production of adhe- 
ſion between any two parts; ſo that a firm 
union of the ſides of the ſinus to one ano- 
ther may in due time be obtained. 
Now both theſe intentions are folly an- 
ſwered by the introduction of a ſeton, from 
. -- ol 


* 
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of the finus, to its other extremity; where 
an opening, large enough for the diſcharge, 
ought to be made in the manner we for- 
_ directed in caſes of abſceſs.” 
The cord of cotton or ſilk ought at firſt 
to be pretty large, more or leſs ſo accord- 
ing to the capacity of the ſinus; and it 
ſhould be diminiſhed gradually, as the 
cure advances, by taking away a thread or 
two from its thickneſs every ſecond or 
third day. And at laſt, when the diſcharge 
is greatly leſſened by the filling up of the 
vacuity occaſioned by the ſinus, the ſeton 
ſhould be totally withdrawn; and a: ban- 
dage being applied with ſome tightneſs : 
over the part, and being continued a ſuffi- 
cient length of time, a complete cure will 
for the moſt part be effected. h 
The firſt ſtep to be taken tha in all 
caſes of this kind, is to diſcover the direc- 
tion in which the ſinuſes run; which 
commonly we can eaſily do, either by the. 
introduction of a probe, or by obſerving 
where the matter points on being allowed 
to collect for ſome time, and from whence. 
it 
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it comes; on the part being preſſed-. And 
into every ſinus that opens into the ulcer, 
-a ſeton, as we have aun c e 4 
be introduced; | . rt tx 
This method t 8 Sen c 
aſe of the ſeton, is free from all manner 
of danger, and js admiſſible in almoſt every 
caſe that can occur. Even when ſinuſes run 
deep among the muſcles and blood-veſſels; 
and when it would be unſafe, therefore, to 
uſe either the ſcalpel or acrid injections; a 
ſeton, introduced by means of the director, 
as we formerly. recommended in the treat- 
ment of abſceſſes, may be always employed 
with much ſafety and advantage. 

The practice we have here wen d- 
ed is ſeldom found to fail in any caſe of 
fimple ſinus ; and, in general, it anſwers 
even in _—_ which are conſidered as real 
fiſtulæ. > itt 

Ee it wait be ery inconvenient 
in ſuch a ſituation, yet I am much per- 
ſuaded, from its general utility in ſimilar 
caſes in other parts, that the ſeton would 
Tk a much more effectual remedy in 


0 | caſes | 
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[caſes of the fiſtula in ano, than any other 
that has as yet been employed. In ſimilar 
caſes of this kind that occur in the peri- 


neum, I have known it uſed with the 
greateſt advantage: And it is in this ſitua- 


cicatrix formed after the opening of a long 
ſinus in the common method, with a ſcal- 
pel, proves in theſe parts frequently more 


troubleſome and painful to the patient, 


than even the original ma it was in- 
tended to remove. | 


The finuſes, by theſe means, ng © at 


laſt filled up, the ulcers with which they 


have been connected are then to be cured 


in the ordinary manner, as we have directed 
in one or other of the different ſections, 


fdr the ſpecies of ſore to POWs they may 
happen to belong. 
This part of ſurgery, it may bo ab 


ved, is much indebted to the ingenious 
Mr Pott, for the fimplicity he has been 
in a great meaſure the means of introdu- 
cing in the treatment of fiſtulous com- 
neg in perineo. In all of 


which, 


T 7% a 
PC AAL oy? * £ 
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which, as we "have already remarked,” 
uſed formerly to be, and with many in- 15 ; 
deed {till 1 1s, the practice to cut out the 
affected parts entirely, 'w whether they are 
much hardened or not: which not only 
occafions a great deal of unneceſſary pain, 
but very feldom produces fuch an agree- 
able or ſpeedy cure as is obtained by 
merely laying the parts open with a ſimple 
inciſion; and which is all that, even in 
the moſt obſtinate caſes, ſhould be ever at- 
tempted. For, if a cure cannot be ob- 
tained by ſuch an operation alone, or by 
the ſeton when it can be uſed, as we have 
lately adviſed, cutting out the parts never 


will effect i it, unleſs they are all eviden 


in a very hard callous ſtate; in which =; 
extirpation of the diſeaſed parts may no 


doubt ir in ſome caſes, be neceſſary. ' Eben 
when a very conſiderable degree of hard- 
neſs Tevails, much advantage is often de- 


rivec merely from laying the ſinuſes open _ 


by a ſimple incifion along the courſe of 
8059 of 1 — 5 The free vent which 18 thus 
given to the diſcharge, 1 together with the 
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proves : requently a very certain meing of 
removing the callofities'; ; and, this being ac a0 
en A complete cure is commonly 
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Wake is aa to > pe callqus, when 
its edges inſtead of contratien ng, an 
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ſtand, turn ragged, and a at t laſt, 5 acqui- , 


A of 


ring a a, preternatural | thickne „ riſe con- 
ſiderably above. the ley el of the | 1 
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from neglect, or improper crearment, chat 
ulcers do turn callous, the, diſcharge 1 
forded by. tl chert! 1. commonly a, a thin be 
ated matter... 15 
It i is in this ſpecies 0 of ulcer « chief Ay.too £99, 
that varicoſe Veins "occur 26 a ſymptom 
eſpecially; When the LS 16 Patel 


in the lower, extremities, „This ſeems to 


be owing, not Only to. th he difficulry the 
bl lood, . in f ſuch 'firuations, m meets wick in 
its return to the heart; but, in a grear 
meaſure, to the ſtricture occaſioned. by 
the calloſities. on the courſe of the differ- 


ent veins ; 1. a circumſtance : hich, 1 in ex- 
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renfive ſores of this kind, muſt, No doubt, | 
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A confiderable influence. . 
tO} 

ert even late writers, this! ſpe⸗ 
cies es of ulee Cer bas been commonly WES 
varicoſe; 15 front. their ſuppoſing ſuch ſores 
to proceed from „ and to be as it were fed 
by, matter furniſhed to them from theſe 
twelled, v veins, . which. frequently have : the 

appearance c of o opening into chem A 
5 hers error, h monevers, it. 18 Feigen, muſt 
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have proceeded from want of attention to 
the pe” of ſuch ſwellings 1 in the veins; 
together, with the miſtaken” notion which 
has hitherto prevailed reſpecting the for- 
mation of pus and other kinds of. matter; 
which w. were forinerly, 1 in general, 4tupj Sed 
to circulate w with, and to be depoſited from 
the blood ; ur "hich in the preceding 
ellay, we have exdleavourſd; to de emofkt 


ſtrate to 'be an opinion void % founda- 
18 [| TIE } 44 [1 (3 [3 4533 
727 80 | 


| 57h reſp ect to the Laufts of caltofitics 
in \Ulcers, it may be remarked, that = 
neglect andi improper management. When 
ſores. are injudiciouſly treated, either by ir- 
ritating or very relaxing a bpkes tions; or 
when they are entirely neg fed, ſo that 
gous excreſcerices are Either allowed to 
ariſe, or different dreſſings and other extra- 
neous bodies 30. Gs, hu te it 


RSS, 


farther gone dere or contraction 2 the 
ulcers... And, the {mall veſſels of their 
edges 
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edges being thus ä from gest 
ing farther in a proper direction, are forced 
to puſh upwards, and ſometimes even back- 
wards, till, in conſequence of the uſual 
preſſure from the neceſſary bandages, they 
naturally come to acquire a morbid hard- 
neſs or calloſity; which, as long as it is al- 
lowed to remain, very effectually prevents 
the accompliſhment of a cure, however ju- 
diciouſly the ſores 115 in ocher = OS 
be treated, 


$44. Of the Cure of the Calla bien 


FROM the conſideration of the aboves 
mentioned- cauſe of the diſorder, the rſt 


ſtep towards a cure; it is evident, Souls 
conſiſt in its total removal. 


Thus every improper den, which, 
till now, may have been uſed, ſhould be 
immediately laid aſide; and if any fun- 
gus or other extraneous body appears to be 
doing miſchief, thefe and every other ob- 
ſtruction to a cure, ought as ſoon as poſſible 
to be removed. This being thoroughly 
| * accom- 


| nn * be oy employed ; and, 
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accompliſhed, and the fore brought to 
a clean healing condition, the different 
calloſities are then to be deſtroyed; for, till 
they are effectually removed, it is in vain 
oy any kind of application to expect a cure. 

In recent inſtances of ſuch complaints, 
warm emolhent cataplaſms, when con- 
tinued for a proper length of time, by 
foftening the calloſities, will frequently, 
without any other application, anſwer 
every intention of cure. But it is in 
the earlieſt periods of the diſorder only 
that theſe ever prove effectual: for when 


it has been of long duration, ſo that the 


edges of the ſore have acquired much pre- 
ternatural hardneſs, neither the uſe of 
emollients nor of gum-plaſters, as we find 


in ſuch caſes recommended by many au- 
_ thors, are ever attended with any remark- 
able advantages. 


The only remedy then we can have re- 
courſe to, is the ſcalpel or cauſtic: And as 
this laſt, when properly managed, is equally 
certain with the other, it ſhould, as the 


for 
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for reaſons we have mentioned ih a former 
ſection, the lunar cauſtic ſhould be here 
likewiſe preferred. The ſolution of filver 
or of mercury, of which we gave a de- 
ſcription when treating of the fungous yl» - 
cer, may be uſed with equal propriety here 
too: Either this, or the lunar cauſtic, 
ſhould be applied every two days to the 
callous edges of the ſores, which in this 
manner will be ſoon deſtroyed. By this 
means, together with a continuation of the 
poultices ſo long as any degree of foulneſs 
remains in the ſores, they will ſoon be re- 
duced to the ſtate of ſimple purulent ulcers, 

when the treatment we have recommended 
for that ſpecies of ſore will ſeldom fail in 
accompliſhing a cure. | 
In the liſt of ſymptoms which we for- 
merly enumerated, varicoſe veins were 
mentioned as Wr Heſe, it might be 
imagined, when the cauſe which produced 
them was removed, would likewiſe diſ- 
appear. This, however, is ſeldom the 
caſe ; for blood-veſſels, which have once 
| ſuffered ſuch a diſtenſion as to be deprived 
. en- 
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entirely of their tone, do not often ſoon re- 
cover it. In the treatment, therefore, of this 
ſpecies of ulcer, it is not merely neceſſary to 
remove the cauſe which originally produced 
theſe ſwellings in the veins : ſome ſupport 
muſt be afforded to the weakened parts, in 
order to enabk them the more eaſily to re- 
cover their uſual ſtrength. 


For this purpoſe, nothing has Wade | 
proved ſo effectual as the laced ſtocking, or 


| ſpiral bandage, which we have already re- 


commended fo frequently for different cir- 
cumſtances in the cure of ſores, In order to 


have a proper effect, however, in every caſe 


of varix of long duration, it ought to be con- 


tinued for a very conſiderable time: And 
it rarely happens, we may remark, that any 
inſtance occurs of the diſorder being ſo 


bad, in which a cure may not be obtained 
merely by the means we have recommend- 
ed; or at leaſt, that the inconvenience pro- 
duced by the ſwelling of the veins, may 


not be ſo far palliated, as to render quite 


unneceſlary that painful operation, ſo fre- 
, recommended, of extirpating, as in 
| : caſes 
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caſes of aneuriſm, the diſcaſed or felled 
parts. 11 

The effects of i in hs cure of 
ſores, we have already taken different op- 
portunities of mentioning ; but they are 
particularly remarkable in ulcers with cal- 
lous edges. In ſores of this kind, this 
hardneſs or calloſity of their edges, is not 
the only impediment to à cure: the con- 
tiguous parts are always much tumeſied; 
an occurrence which muſt be entirely re- 
moved, before any permanent cure can be 

obtained. 

This ſwelling of che neighbouring parts 
originates moſt probably from obſtructions 
taking place in the ſmaller veſſels of the 
edges of the ſores, in conſequence of preſ- 
ſure produced by the calloſities which ſur- 
round them: And accordingly it will 
ſometimes ſubſide merely by the effects of 
emollient poultices in removing this hard- 
neſs by which the tumefaction was in- 
duced. - But when theſe do not prove al- 
together effectual, preſſure obtained by a 
proper and continued uſe of a flannel rol- 
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ler, will in almoſt every inſtance complete 


the cure. 


* 
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$1, Of the Symptoms and Diagnoſes of the Carious 


Ulcer, 


Y the term Carious Ulcer, is here 
underſtood that ſpecies of the diſ- 

der only, which is connected with a local 
affection of a bone. For although the ſpina 
ventoſa, rickets, and ſome other diſorders 
of the bones, may, in particular circum- 
ſtances, perhaps, come under | the ſame 
denomination ; yet as it is probable, that 
ſuch affections of the bones as occur in 
theſe diſeaſes, art connected with, and de- 
pend 
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pend upon, ſome general diſorder of the ſy- 
ſtem, and which with more propriety comes 
under the province of medicine than of 
ſurgery; to enter upon their conſideration 
at preſent, would evidently be deviating 
very much from our plan. All that is now 
intended is, to give as clear and conciſe a 
deſcription as poſſible of that ſpecies of ca- 
ries in which ſurgery is more particularly 
concerned, and in which, by proper at- 
tention, we often have it in our power to 
be of more real ſervice, than i in almoſt any 
other chronic diſorder that comes under 
the management of a ſurgeon. 

It may likewiſe be obſerved, that fo far 
as thoſe diſeaſes of the bones above men- 
tioned are to be conſidered as local affec- 
tions, which, after the removal of the ge- 
neral diatheſis which produced them, they 
frequently are; the different directions we 
are afterwards to give, will be found to 
apply with equal propriety to them, as to 
the moſt fimple caſes that occur. 

The moſt clear and ſimple idea that can 
be given of a caries, is, that it is a diſorder 
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of the bones exactly of the ſame nature with 
a ſphacelus or gangrene of the ſoft parts; 
2 circumſtance which, we think, is very 
clearly demonſtrated, both from the ſymp- J 
toms, cauſes, and method of cure. 
As the blood- veſſels in bones are not 
near ſo numerous, in proportion, as in 
the ſofter parts of the body, the anaſto- 
moſing of different veſſels cannot occur in 
them ſo frequently; ſo that, when any 
conſiderable artery of a bone happens 
to be deſtroyed, the parts ſupplied by it 
naturally Liffet much more than any of 


cauſe. 

And, as all the blood-veſſels of bones 
are known to paſs to them through their 
ſurrounding membrane the perioſteum, 
upon which they generally run for a con- 
fiderable way before penetrating deeper, 
it is not very uncommon for à caries to 
occur in a bone which has ſuffered no 
other apparent injury thah that of having 
a very ſmall portion of its membrane 
deſtroyed, wn 

We 
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We do not, however, mean to ſay, that 
a caries muſt always neceſſarily follow a 
deſtruction of a part of the perioſteum; 
for the contrary of this] is frequently known 
to happen: And unleſs the i injury has been 
ſo conſiderable, as at the ſame time either 
to affect the ſtructure of the bone itſelf, or 
to occaſion, as we have already obſer ved, 
the deſtruction of ſome principal artery, a 
caries will never occur merely from an ab- 

raſion of the perioſteum; but whenever 
an accident has produced either of theſe 
effects, the qther will almoſt conſtantly be 
found to follow. 

From the firſt appearance of a bone 
after it is laid bare, unleſs its ſubſtance 
has been evidently affected, we can never 
at once determine preciſely, whether a ca- 
ries will ſucceed or not. In mere abraſions 
of the perioſteum from ordinary accidents, 
J would, from a number of obſervations, 
conclude, that there is at leaſt an equal 
chance that it will not: a ſhort time, how- 
| ever, will commonly reſolve the uncer- / 
tain ? T3, 

of 10 
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For if, at the end of the fourth day at 
fartheſt, a bone that has been denuded till 
retains its natural appearance, we may 
in general conclude, with tolerable cer- 
tainty, that no carious affection is to ſuc- 


ceed; and may accordingly proceed with 


ſafety in the treatment, as if the caſe were 


that of a ſimple wound only; which can 
never with propriety be done, whilſt any 


uncertainty remains with reſpect to the 
ſtate of the bone: And hence the great 
conſequence of being able ſoon to deter- 
mine, whether a bone laid bare! is to be at- 
tacked with caries or not. 

For if, from want of attention, a cure 
ſhould be attempted in a caſe where caries 
is to follow, and if the ſore ſhould be 
made to cicatriſe, all the new growth 
would be again to deſtroy, much unne- 


ceſſary pain would be given to the patient, 
and a permanent cure would be much 


longer protracted than if proper meaſures 

had been taken at the beginning. 
In general, however, as we have already 
, if a denyded bone is to become 
carious, 
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carious, it uſually ſhows itſelf in a very 
ſhort time, By the end of the third or 
fourth day at fartheſt, the bone begins to 
loſe its natural healthy appearance, turns 
firſt of a pale white, and then gets a flight 
tinge of a yellow complexion ; and when- 
ever this begins to appear, there can be no 
longer a doubt of what mo be the conſe- 
quence. 

It ſometimes remains, however, i in this 
ſtate, for a good many days, and by de- 
grees gets a more deep tallow-like appear- 
ance; in which ſtate it commonly conti- 
nues for a longer or ſhorter time, accord- 

ing to the degree of violence with which the 
injury has been done; and afterwards goes 
thro' the different ſtages of brown and dark, 
till it has acquired a black of the deepeſt. 
dye, a period at which we may ſuppoſe this 
portion of the bone is arrived at, perhaps, 
the higheſt degree of mortification, _ 
The diſcharge from ulcers of this kind, 
is never of the conſiſtence of good pus: it 
is generally conſiderably thinner; and from 
the firſt appearance of a caries, it acquires 
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a moſt diſagreeable fetor, which always 
turns more conſiderable as the different 
ſtages of the diſorder advance; and at laſt, 
too, it acquires a blackiſh hue, at the fame 
time that it frequently becomes exceeding- 
ly acrid, | : 

As the ſeveral degrees of blackneſs or 
mortification go on, ſmall foramina or 
holes ſeem as it were to form in the diſ- 
eaſed parts; and by degrees increaſe con- 
ſiderably, till even the moſt ſolid bones 
acquire a kind of ſpongy appearance, In 
this ſituation, the mortified portion gene- 
rally becomes looſe, and, when preſſed 
upon, a conſiderable quantity of a fattiſh- 
like matter, with an intolerable fetor, can 
commonly be forced out from the different 
openings; which ſo taints the whole diſ- 
charge from the ulcer, and gives it ſuch a 
very peculiar ſmell, as to render it ſcarcely 
poſſible for any practitioner who has 
once known thoroughly what it is, ever to 
be deceived with reſpect to the exiſtence 
of a caries, Indeed this circumſtance 
alone affords almoſt as certain a diſtinc- 

tion 


\ 
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tion in caſes of latent caries, as ay that can 
be pointed out. F 

In ulcers attended with a carious bone, 
the fleſhy parts never have a healthy ap- 
pearance; they are ſoft, and more flabby 
than natural; and, inſtead of a florid red, 
they have rather a dark brown, together 
with ſomewhat of a glaſſy complexion, 
The granulations, however, commonly 
advance quickly enough; and they would 
frequently proceed too far, if they were not 
prevented by art; which it is always ne- 
ceſſary that they ſhould be, till the diſeaſed - 
parts of the bone are either caſt off by the 
efforts of nature, or are cut out by art, ſo as 
that the healing of the ſore may take place 
with certainty from the bottom. And, 
when neglected for any conſiderable time, 
theſe ſoft productions in carious ulcers fre- 
quently increaſe ſo remarkably, as to form 
very large and troubleſome excreſcences. 

We have hitherto been ſuppoſing, that 
only a portion of the ſubſtance of a bone 
has been affected; in which caſe a cure is 
ſometimes obtained by a ſingle lamina only 


caſting 
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caſting off. But the ſame phenomena like- 
wiſe occur when the caries has been ſo 
conſiderable, as to affect a bone through its 
whole circumference. Only, in this caſe, 
the caries generally advances more quick- 
ly; and, in the treatment of it, it is often 
neceſſary that the whole ſubſtance of the 
bone, in the diſeaſed w of 1 it ſhould be 
taken out. 

Such are the different appearances of 
caries, proceeding from an external acci- 
dent, that has laid the bone fairly open to 
view : But the ſame kind of diſeaſe occurs 
frequently in a more latent manner ; and, 
in ſuch caſes, it proves always, in every re- 
ſpect, a great deal more troubleſome, 

Ulcers of long continuance above the ti- 
bia, or any other bone not thickly covered 
with ſoft parts, merely by the matter 
inſinuating to the perioſteum, and there 
producing inflammation and ſuppuration 
of that membrane, by which the bone 
itſelf is apt to be eroded, very often prove 
the origin of troubleſome cariofities; which 
again, as long as they remain, prevent ef- 

— 
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fectually the proper cure of all ſuch ſores, 
notwithſtanding the uſe of every remedy 
that can be employed. For when, by the 
application of very drying aſtringent re- 
medies, a cicatrix happens in ſuch circum- 
ſtances to be induced, it proves conſtantly 
a temporary cure only; for the diſeaſe, in 

the courſe of a ſhort time, always breaks 
out again, | 
In ſuch caſes as we are deſcribing, wikis 
the external ulceration is not attended with 
a great deſtruction of parts, ſo that the 
bone ſtill remains with a tolerably thick 
covering, a caries is not always eaſily dif- 
covered ; ſo that practitioners are fre- 
quently, for ſome time, at a loſs how to 
proceed in the cure: With a little atten- 
tion, however, and eſpecially with the aſ- 
ſiſtance of experience in former ſimilar cir- 
cumſtances, a carious bone 88 in gene- 
ral, be eaſily detected. 
When by the introduction of a probe at 
any opening that may have been formed, 
if a roughneſs is diſcovered on the ſurface 


of 
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of the bone, the cafe becomes altogether 
N | Hh 

Such information. however, 1s not al- 
ways to be obtained; for frequently there 
is no evident opening in the ſurface of the 
fore ; and, if there are any, they are often 
ſo ſmall, that no inſtrument proper for the 
purpoſe can get admiſſion. And on other 
occaſions, again, when an opening even 
tolerably large is met with, and when a 
_ caries does certainly exiſt, yet the diſeaſed 
part cannot be reached' with the probe, on 
account of the obliquity or winding direc- 
tion of the ſinus which leads to it. 
- Although in ſuch cafes, however, the 
bone itſelf cannot be immediately reached; 
yet if ſufficient attention be given to the 
appearance of the ſore, and to the nature of 
the diſcharge, we will not often be at any 
great loſs. | 

If a caries of the bone takes place, any 
new parts which may have appeared in 
the fore, are commonly, as we formerly 
remarked, ſoft and flabby; and, inſtead of 
forming a'regular ſurface, the new granu- 
lations 


* 
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lations ſprout up in different eluſters, of 
the ſize of ſmall nuts or the like; and, in- 
ſtead of a healthy red appearance, they 
have uſually a dark- brown complexion. 
Theſe circumſtances, when they take 
place, together with the diſcharge from 
the ulcer being thin, dark; and of a greaſy 
appearance; and eſpecially the peculiar and 
very offenſive fetor, which a caries always 
affords, point out the real ſtate of a bone 
in all ſuch caſes; with almoſt” as much 
preciſion as if the owe irſelf were — 
ed to view. | ; 
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118 uch accidents as abends either 
dn loſs of ſubſtance, or eroſion of 
a bone, have commonly been enumerated 
by authors as the cauſes of caries: But it 
is a circumſtance well known to every 
practitioner, that the common teguments 


and 5 are very frequently de- 
1 8 | oed. 
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ſtroyed, without any carious affection en- 
fuing; and that even a very conſiderable 
loſs of ſubſtance in a bone may, and fre- 
quently does occur, without being fol- 
lowed by any ſuch appearance. 

Ihe cauſes, therefore, of caries may, in 
went, be ſaid to be, whatever can, by 
eroſton or otherwiſe, deſtroy the circula- 
- 4ion in the whole or in any part of a 
Pone. N ' 7 4 1 ip 
As fuch, may be mentioned, wounds in 
general, which affect either the perioſteum 
or bones; violent contuſions, and inſtam- 
mation of the perioſteuin, from whatever 
cauſe it may proceed, when it ends either 
in abſceſs or gangrene; the acrid matter 
of ulcers penetrating to and deſtroying 
the perioſteum ; and laſtly, the improper 
appkcation of fharp acrid ifpirits and: pow 
ders to bones merely laid bare; a practice 
ve find recommended very uni uverfally by 
almoſt all the ancient writers on 2015 125 
of ſurgery. 
© We have obſerved 3 thatloG of fub- 

"ſtance in a bone does not always produce 
0 ä | Caries, 
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caries, Thus, very conſiderable portions 
of the cranium, it is well known, are fre- 
quently taken out when fractured, without 
any caries of the remaining part of the bone 
enſuing: and, that the ſame circumſtance 
likewiſe happens, in many inſtances, in 
other parts of the body, I have had various 
opportunities of being convinced of. 
That ſuch occurrences, however, do not 
ſo frequently take place in other bones as 
in thoſe of the cranium, cannot be denied: 
and the reaſon of it very probably is, that 
by a greater proportion of blood-veſſels 
being ſent to the bones of the fkull than 
to any of the long ones, any accident 
which might otherwiſe be ſufficient for ſe- 
parating one part of a bone from another, 
will, by chis mechaniſm, be prevented from 
effecting a ſtoppage af circulation 1 1n the 
contiguous remaining parts with ſo much 
eaſe as in the hard bones of the extremities, 
in which the blood-veſſels are much more 
ſparingly diſtributed : And to ſuch a ſtop- 
page we have already endeavoured to ſhow 
that * caſe of caries is to be attributed. 
8 92 In 
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In every inſtance of caries, ' the progno- 
ſis to be formed, muſt depend upon a va- 
riety of circumſtances: The ann of 
which are, | 

The ſituation of the difeaſed parts; the 
nature and organiſation of the affected 
bone; the nature and degree of the inflict- 
ing cauſe; the ſize of the caries; che age 
and habit of the patient. 

Thus it will be readily allowed, the A 
caries in any of the bones of the ſkull, ribs, 
or vertebræ, by theſe parts being ſituated 
above or upon organs ſo immediately ne- 
ceſſary for life, muſt be attended with 
more riſk, than a diſeaſe, in every other 
refpect of a fimilar nature, in any of the 
bones of the extremities, 

For a fimilar reaſon, too, a caries ſeated 
near to any of the joints, from the danger 
of theſe becoming affected, is always at- 
tended with more riſk than when the 
difeaſe is confined to the middle be” a 
bone. 

The conſiſtence or texture of a pode; tos, 
* no ſmall inne in every caſe of ca- 
ries; 
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ries; exfoliations being much more tedi- 
ous, in the hard and compact, than in the 
more ſoft vaſcular bones. Thus, although, 
as we have already remarked, diſorders of 
this kind are attended with more riſk on 
the ſkull than elſewhere; yet a caries of 
any of the bones of the cranium, if it ad- 
mits of a cure at all, never proves near ſo 
tedious as when the hard ſubſtance of the 
humerus, femur, or tibia, is affected. 
The nature of the cauſe which produ- 
ced the diſorder, has likewiſe a conſiderable 


effect in determining the prognoſis. Thus 


a wound with a ſharp cutting inſtrument, 
that may have deſtroyed not only ſome of 
the perioſteum, but even part of the bone 
itſelf, does not generally produce either 
ſuch a deep ox extenſive caries, as what 
commonly ſucceeds.to violent contuſions 
of bones, with perhaps no immediate loſs 
of ſubſtance. 

The extent of the diſeaſed 2 too, we 
have already obſerved, is a circumſtance 
which influences the cure conſiderably. 
This is, no doubt, the caſe in every ſpecies 
a ä . of 
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of ulcer, but it is more particularly ſo in all 
caſes of caries; for it is conſtantly found, 
that much more time, in proportion, is re- 
quiſite for the ſeparation of a large piece 
of ſpoiled bone, than what in general 
proves ſufficient for the removal of one of 
a leſs extent. 

And, laſtly, as in every ſpecies of ſore, 
the patient's being young or old, healthy 
or otherwiſe, are circumſtances which oc- 
caſion very conſiderable differences in the 
progreſs of the cure. This, we may re- 
mark, is the caſe in eyery variety of ulcer ; 
but it is particularly ſo in thoſe ted 
with carious bones, which always render 
the cure of ſores ſo extremely tedious, 
that few conſtitutions are able to ſupport 
the diſcharge which they pfoduce, if they 
have not previouſly been perfectly wy 
and healthy. 

Theſe are the leading circumſtances re- 
quiring our attention, in the treatment of 
ulcers attended with carious bones; and it 
is from a due attention to all of Mar that 
a juſt prognoſis i is tb b be formed. 
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8 3 Of the Cure of the N Ulcer. 1 


Caries being a diſeaſe of the fame n na- 
ture in the bones, as mortification is in the 
ſoft parts, no cure, it is evident, can witch 
propriety be attempted, till the removal 
all the diſeaſed parts is accompliſhed, 

For if, either by accident or deſign, an 
union of the parts above ſuch a caries. 
ſhould be obtained, the dead portion of the 
bone not having any connection with the 
living or ſound parts, by thus acting, 
as an extraneous irritating body, would 
ſoon produce an abſceſs or collection of 
matter, and in this manner would force 
open the parts already united. | | 

In a healthy conſtitution, he ſeparation 
of diſcaſed mortified parts from ſuch as 
remain ſound, is, in general, accompliſhed 
by a natural exertion of the ſyſtem, .. 

The courſe which nature follows in ef 
fecting this, ſeems, as we formerly remark- 
ed when treating of gangrene, to be throꝰ 
the intervention of a flight degree of in- 

5 84 flammation 
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flammation excited upon the extremities 
of the remaining ſound parts, which forms 
as it were, a boundary between theſe and 
ſuch as are diſeaſed. 
| In conſequence of ſuch an inflammation, 
a ſerous exſudation from the mouths of the 
ſound veſſels is produced; a ſuppuration 
is accordingly brought about, with a con- 
ſequent production of new granulations, 
which, together, ſoon effectually detach all 
the diſeaſed from the living parts. 
This is evidently the proceſs, in ſuch 
caſes of mortification as occur 1a the fofter 
parts of the body ; and, with a very little 
attention, the ſame phenomena will be ob- 


ſerved in every caſe of caries. Only in the 


Jatter, from there being in the bones, as we 
bave formerly remarked, a more ſparing 
diſtribution of blood-veſſels, and conſe- 
quently not ſuch a diſpoſition to inflam- 
mation, the exertions of nature, for the re- 
moval of the diſeaſe, are ſeldom ſo quickly 
accompliſhed. 
It.is from a due attention to this proceſs 
pf nature, in freeing herſelf from ſuch diſ- 
| orders, 
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orders, that the greateſt advantages in the 
treatment of caries are to be obtained: And 

if we be directed by this in the choice and 
order of our applications, we may have it 
frequently in our power to accompliſh in 
a few weeks, what nature, if left to herſelf, 
would require many more months to. ef- 
From the foregoing conſiderations, the 
principal indication, it is evident, in every 
caſe of caries, ſhould be; by proper applica- 
tions frequently reiterated, to excite, and 
continue as long as may be neceſlary, ſuch 
a degree of inflammation in the adjoining 
ſound parts of the bone, as may be requi- 
ſite for the total ſeparation. of the mortified 
parts. 

In this ſtate of the diſorder, the diſ- 
eaſed part of the bone we ſuppoſe to be 
laid quite bare; which in the caſe of ca- 
ries, as we firſt deſcribed, is the caſe from 
the beginning; and which muſt, in the 
other, be brought about by deſtroying the 
corrupted and. other parts that cover it, as 


oon 
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ſoon as the caries from the different ſymp- 
toms ts known to exiſt, 

So far at leaſt it muſt be laid open, as is 
neceſſary for getting freely at the diſeaſe of 
the bone in its full extent. This, by a 
mere incifion along the courſe of the caries, 
may in general be done; but when the 
diſeaſe occupies any conſiderable extent 
of ſurface, it becomes neceſſary to make a 
crucial inciſton, or even to take away part 
of the teguments altogether. And till the 
diſeaſe of the bone 1s entirely removed, it 
is neceſſary, by a due attention from time 
to time, to prevent the formation of new 
parts, at leaſt ſo far as might in any degree 
obſtruct the ſeparation of the caries. 
Whether authors have ever had in view 
ſuch an indication as the one we have 
mentioned, for the cure of caries, I know 
not: but the remedies employed, in ſuch 
caſes, have, in general, been very differ- 
ent from thofe which reaſon evidently 
points out, and from thoſe means which 
have been uſed with much ſucceſs by many 
modern practitioners, 

The 
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The directions given by all the older” 
writers on this ſubject, and which are ſtill 
attended to by fome of the' 'moderns, 
are, in every caſe of caries, or even only 
of à denuded bone, to apply immedi- 
ately, to the bone itſelf, powders and 
tinctures of aloes, euphorbium, myrrh, 
and other warm gums. This, it it is pro- 
bable, they were originally led into, with 
a view to correct the great degree of fetor 
and putrefaction that, in caſes of carious 
bones, always takes place? and from eu- 
ſtom only the practice has been continued, 
without any other ſatisfactory reaſon ; for 
the only effects which theſe abplicatiohs 
can ever produce, farther than that of cor- 
recting the ſmell, is to irritate and inflame 
the ſoft parts of the fore, without having 
the leaſt influence on the more ane 
difeaſe of the bange 
For, when the caries is of any onder 
able depth, ſuch ſubſtances can never pe- 
netrate to, or affect the ſound 2 of the 


bone, N alone, by & ie It 


i. 
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11 


would occaſion, ſome benefit might be ex- 
pected from them. 

And again, when no caries or . 
of this nature has appeared, ſuch applica- 
tions to bones merely denuded of their 


5 perioſteum, can never, in any reſpect, be 


neceſſary; and may, on the contrary, be 
| frequently a means of inducing a real ca- 
ries, the very diſorder they were intended 
to prevent. 


Another remedy which. we * fre- 5 


quently recommended by almoſt every au- 
thor, in the more advanced ſtages of caries, 
eſpecially, is the actual cautery, This, 
however, independently of the many. ob- 
| jections made to it by patients, from che 
pain and ſeeming cruelty attending it, is 
evidently, from its nature, a very injudi- 
cious application in all ſuch diſorders: and 
although many have no doubt recovered 
when the cautery has been made uſe of, 
there can be little doubt, but that the ſame 
complaints would have been more quickly 
removed, although no ſuch remedy had 
peen employed ; for, in whatever way we 


ſup- 
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ſuppoſe it to be applied, its _— muſt 


evidently be pernicious. 
If the cautery be applied in an a man- 
ner as entirely to deſtroy the diſeaſed paris 
of the bone, as is commonly recommended, 
the ſound parts underneath, from the de- 
gree of heat neceſſary for that purpoſe, 
muſt undoubtedly always ſuffer ſo much, 
as to be ſoon rendered equally carious with 
thoſe intended to be removed. 
And, on the contrary, when it is uſed 
in a more ſparing manner, the diſeaſed 
part of the bone will not be removed, whilſt 
at the ſame time there will be a conſider- 
able riſk incurred of retarding the natural 
exertion of the ſyſtem for the removal of 
the diſeaſe: for even a very moderate heat 
will effect the deſtruction of ſuch granula- 
tions as nature may for this purpoſe have 
already formed; and the juſt degree of 
heat, it may be remarked, neceſſary for 
deſtroying the morbid, without affecting 
the ſound parts, it is ſcarcely N to 
determine. 
TMR for any particular reaſon, his 
| actual 
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actual cautery may not be judged proper, 
it has been recommended, by the ſame 
authors, to make uſe of different artificial 
cauſtic preparations; and by others, it is 
adviſed, as the ſhorteſt proceſs, to ſtrike off 
at once all the diſeaſed parts Wich a ai 0 
and mallet. I. 
But the obj etions to the aſe of the cau- 
— which we have already ſtated, hold 
equally ſtrong with reſpect to theſe; fo 
that, in every caſe of caries, every appli- 
cation of ſuch a precarious nature ſhould 
be entirely laid aſide; eſpecially as we have 
it in our power to accompliſh the ſame 
indication in a much more ſafe and cer- 
tain manner. 
For the = 585 of exciting a neceſſary 
degree of inflammation, the moſt effectual 
and ſafeſt method, and which, in flight 
caſes of caries, proves always ſufficient, is 
to make a number of ſmall perforations 
all over the ſurface of the diſeaſed bone, 
to ſuch a depth as to give che patient a 
very little pain, and no farihicr. _. 
ans 1 3 in different parts, 
1¹ renewed 
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renewed every third or fourth day, the 
diſeaſed portion of the bone, in the courſe | 
of a ſhort time, not only loſes the coheſion 
of its own parts, but a gentle inflammation 
being, by the ſame means, raiſed and kept 
up till a free fuppuration is produced, the 
whole mortified maſs is generally, in a 
Hort time thereafter, entirely thrown off. 
Theſe perforations are very conveniently 

and effeQtually made by a pin or perfora- 
tor, ſuch as is uſed for fixing the head 
of the trepan; which being fixed in the 
handle of that inſtrument, not the one in 
common uſe, but that which reſembles the 
tool made uſe of by coopers for .perfara- 
ting caſks, it is thereby wrought with a 
great deal of eaſe and expedition. | 
Although the operation, as now 7 
ſcribed, in general anſwers very effectually 
in ſhght caſes of caries, which are not of 
great extent, and which do not [penetrate 
deeper than the firſt or ſecond lamella af a 
bone; yet when the diſeaſe is very exten- 
ſive, ao eſpecially when it goes deep / into 
the ſubſtance of a bone, it ſhortens the 
9 proceſs 
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vibeel conſiderably, if, inſtead of the pers 
forator, a very ſmall head of a trepan be 
employed. | 

This inſtrument being applied at proper 
diſtances over the ſurface of the caries, and 

carried juſt as deep as to give the pati- 
ent a very little pain, as we formerly direc- 
ted, the production of that degree of inflam- 
mation which we have ſhown to be ſo ne- 
ceſſary in all ſuch caſes, is thus very con- 
ſiderably promoted. And, at the ſame 
time, by converting, as it were, a very large 
caries into ſo many ſmaller diſeaſed parts, 
their ſeparation from the ſound bone be- 
low comes to be much more eaſily affected, 
than if the whole ſurface had ſtill remained 
in one continued piece. 

As ſoon as any of the parts looſer: at the 
edges, their final ſeparation may be al- 
ways haſtened, by daily inſinuating below 
them the end of a common ſpatula or 
levator, ſo as to preſs their re a very 
little upwards. | 

The head of a common trepan is fre- 
quently made uſe of for taking out a pieee 

9 entirely 
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entirely when bones happen to be carious 
through the whole ſubſtance of their dif- 
ferent lamellæ; but, in the ſtate of the diſ- 
eaſe, of which we are now ſpeaking, the 
earies is not ſuppoſed to have advanced ſa 
far, and conſequently ſuch a practice can- 
not with propriety be recommended. 
After the uſe of either of theſe in- 
ſtruments, the ulcer is to be dreſſed 
in the uſual manner. Only, as long 
as any of the carious bone remains, the 
putreſcency and fetor of the matter are 
commonly ſo conſiderable, that it becomes 
neceſſary to employ ſome remedies merely 
with a view to correct it. For which pur- 
poſe, a ſtrong decoction of Jeſuit's bark 
and walnut - tree leaves is frequently uſed 
with advantage: and a ſolution of cam- 
phor in weak brandy is alſo an application 
by which this fetor of morbid bones is 
very effectually corrected. The carious 
part of the bone ſhould. be daily dreſſed 
with pieces of ſoft lint ſoaked in either of 
a; * the reſt of the ſore is treated 
* . | in 


\ 
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in the manner we have direQted for caſes 

of ſimple purulent ulcers. 3-202 
This putreſcent ſtate of the Aiſchirge af. 
forded by carious ulcers, is likewiſe much 
corrected by the application of lime-water : 
If the ſores be daily moiſtened with ſoft 
cloths dipt in it, the matter ſeldom becomes 
very offenſive; and as this remedy ſeems to 
have fome influence in deſtroying the co- 
heſion of oſſeous matter, it ought never to 
be omitted in any caſe of this kind. Since 
l firſt employed lime-water in ulcers at- 
tended with carious bones, I have met with 
different inſtances of exfoliations being 

much promoted by it. y 
As ſoon as the carious parts are all en- 
tirely removed, the whole being then in 
the ſtate of a ſim ple purulent fore, it ought 
to be treated accordingly : For, although 
we are particularly directed by authors in 
general, never, in any caſe of caries, or of 
denuded bone, to make uſe of ointments, 
or of any kind of greaſy application ; yet, 
as there was never any juſt reaſon given for 
fach a prohibitidcgy I long ago made trial 
| | of 
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of applications af this kind in caſes of ca- 
ries; and, no inconvenience ariſing from 
the practice, I have ſince that time been in 
the daily cuſtom of applying them juſt as 
freely to bones as to other parts. 

Of the great variety of books I have had 
occaſion, to conſult upon this ſubject, none 
have afforded me more ſatisfaction than a 
treatiſe on carious bones, by the late cele- 
brated Dr Monro; and I am happy to 
find, that the practice we have ventured to 
recommend, is ſupported by the authority 
of ſuch an eminent practitioner; who, af- 
ter ſpeaking of the application of unctuous 
medicines to bones, not only admits of it 
as ſafe, but, recommends the practice as 
exceedingly uſeful; and ſays, “ I can now, 
after a great many trials, aſſure you, that 
no medicines ſo effectually prevent tbe 

corruption of bones laid bare, and afſift 
© to. cover them ſo ſoon with fleſh, as 

* ointments 5 


8 T 2 | We 
* In the ſame ingenious Diſſertation may be ſeen a 
particular account of the ſeveral ſpecies of caries; with 
a iſt of authors 1 in different ages, from Hippocrates 
downs. 
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We have hitherto been ſuppoſing, as was 
already obſerved, that the difeafe does not 
penetrate far into the ſubſtance of a bone : 
but when'this is found to be the caſe, and 
a conſiderable portion, perhaps, of its whole 
eircumference is affected; or when the diſ- 
eaſe extends even round the whole bone, 
which in many inſtances is the caſe; the 
ſhorteſt proceſs then is, to take out at once 
all the diſeaſed parts, either with the head 
of a trepan frequently applied, of 4h means 
of a ſmall ſpring-faw. | 
Many inventions have TRE, ebe 
for cutting out portions of carious bones 
which ly deep: With a view to protect 
the contiguous parts from being injured 
by the ſaw, it has been adviſed to cover 
them with thin plates of ſteel; and faws of 
various forms have been ſuppoſed. o be 
neceſſary for dividing the bone. 
Almoſt every part of ſurgery is already 
too much loaded with E anf but 


no 


ates) hs i wrote n it, with the ſeveral 
methods of cure propoſed by each of them. Vid. Mon- 
10s Works, .4to, Edin. 1781, p. 283, &c. 
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no operation with which we are acquaint- 
ed, ſeems to require leſs aid from new in- 
ſtruments than the removal of a portion of 
a carious bone. In whatever part of the 
body the diſeaſe is ſeated, the teguments 
and muſcles which cover the caries, ſhould 
he freely divided: and, when the bones of 
any of the extremities are affected, if this 
be done to a proper extent, ſo as to admit 
of a piece of firm leather being inſerted 
below the bone; for the purpole of protect- 
ing the ſoft parts on the oppoſite ſide of the 
limb, a common ſtraight ſaw will anſwer, 
in almoſt every caſe, better than any other 
inſtrument. But when the bone lies very 
deep, a ſmall ſpring- ſaw of a circular form 
may be employed for dividing ſuch parts 
of it as cannot he eaſily reached by the 

common ſlaw. , 
Thus, either by the uſe of the E or 
by a ſaw, any portion of a diſeaſed bone 
may be removed; a practice which may 
frequently be employed to much advan- 
tage in the ſkull, in the bones of the hands 
9 feet, as alſo in thoſe of the legs and 
| 13 arms, 
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arms, when the caries does not run into 
the necks and heads of the bones, ſo as to 
affect the joints: In which event, if an an- 
chyloſis does not enſue, or if nature does 
not by ſome means or other effect a cure, 
amputation of the limb muſt almoſt always 
de had recourſe to at laſt; a caries of the 
extremities of large bones being one of the 
many complaints for which ater pag as 
yet diſcovered a remedy. ig 

But, whenever a caries 18 dela to the 
middle of any of the bones of the extremi- 
ties, excepting, perhaps, i in the thigh, where 
the thickneſs of parts is very -confider- 
able, amputation of the member ſhould 
never be adviſed for it: for, with a little 
patience and attention, if the patient's 
health is not much injured, nature may, 
in general, be ſo far aſſiſted by removing 
the diſeaſed parts, that a complete cure 
may at laſt be. moſt frequently obtained. 
And in no'caſe whatever ought we to de- 
ſpair, when the carious part can, with 
ſafety, be removed: For, however exten- 
five the diſeaſe may be, if we can properly 
a accompliſh 


0 
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accompliſh its removal, nature will ſeldom 


fail on her part, in filling up the vacancy; 
there being many inſtances to be met with, 
in different chirurgical publications, of 
even hole bones) being regenerateſd. 
We have obſerved above, chat 1 in carious 
affections of the larger joints, amputation, 
of che diſeaſed limb is almoſt the only re- 
medy to be depended on. It has, however, 
been, propoſed, and has even been at- 
tempted, to ſave limbs affected in this 
manner, by cutting out the ends of the 
carious bones. Mr Park, a very ingeni- 
ous; ſurgeon of Liverpool, has publiſhed a 
treatiſe upon this ſubject, in which he gives 
the hiſtory of a diſeaſed knee: joint, where 
this operation ſucceeded. Although much 


merit, however, is due to whoever makes 


any-, probable attempt for ſaving limbs 


which otherwiſe would be amputated, and | 


although the public is much | indebted to 
Mr Park for the trouble. he has taken in 


promoting the ſucceſs of the operationjwe 


have now mentioned, yet, from various 
circumſtances, there is much reaſon; to 
1 4 think, 


* 
* 
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think, that it will never be found to be 
of general utihty: ale f other 
objections which occur to it, the riſk 
which attends it is evidently much greater 
than what commonly reſults from the am- 
putation of limbs: the extent of ſore in- 
duced by it is greater; the ſuppuration is 
of courſe more plentiful; and the matter 
is not ſo freely diſcharged. We do not 
here, however, think it neceſſary to enter 
more fully into the diſeuſſion of this point, 
as we ſhall have occaſion to Treat. more | 

particularly of it in another work. - 
During the treatment of a caries, it muſt 
be underſtood that the ſame attention is 
requiſite to the patient's habit of body, diet, 
and regimen in general, as we have recom- 
mended in other ſpecies of ulcers. 

Thus, if he is of a full nee | 

conſtitution, all heating and very nouriſh-. 
ing articles of diet ſhotild be abſtained from; 
and if, on the contrary; the ſyſtem'is' low 
and emaciated, as, from the long eontinu- 
ance of LN diſorders 1 moſt neun, 
ne 9 che 


i 
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the caſe, a nouriſhing generous regimen 
ſhould always be allowed. In fuch cafes; 
too, as tonic remetdlies are much wanted 
Jefuir's: bark is often found to prove (ers 
viceable, and it ſhould always - -be DD in 
| cen quantities. bei | 

The bark is; almoſt the hl and 
wha in caſes of caries, ſhould ever be 
given internally: but in ſome inſtances, the 
ſoft parts which-cover a carious bone, be- f 
come ſo ſwelled and painful, that opiates 
are found} to be necettary::.: And as it ap- 
pears, that, in ſuch caſes, the pain proceeds 
in a great meaſure from the diſtenſion of 
the perioſteum, in conſequence of the bone 
becoming enlarged, I have frequently been 
induced to try the effects of ſlight ſcarifi- 
cations, or of bleeding with leeches direct- 
ly on the pained parts; by which means 
relief is frequently obtained, when it can- 
not be procured by any other means. I 
may here remark, too, that in every ſpecies 
of ulcer, attended with much pain, leeches 
applied either upon the edges of the ſores, 
or directly * the affected parts, are 


{ + often 
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often attended with the beſt effects, inſo- 
much that I am now in the daily habit of 
uſing them whenever a ſore becomes ſo in- 
flamed and painful as to reſiſt the influence 
af poultices and * other means we. have 
recommended. 4 
| In every ulcer of chin kinds; as Wenn as 
che diſeaſed part of the bone is extracted, 
the ſore which remains is to be treated in 
the manner we have already directed for 
the management of that ſpecies of ulcer, 
 towhich, at the e it may: e 
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NAN CERS nine FAS zenerally divided 
co occult and open. Ey the former 
are meant ſuch hard ſcirrhous ſwellings as 
are attended with frequent ſhooting pains, 
and which at laſt NR: terminate in 
the latter. 40 | 
By the open cancerous 5 we unden 
ſtand that ſpecies of ſore, which com- 
monly ſucceeds to hard ſwellings of the 
glands; although, in ſome inſtances, it oc- 
curs without any previous hardneſs. The 
edges 
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edges of the ulcer are hard, ragged, and un- 
equal, very painful, and reverſed in differ- 
and backwards, and on other occaſions in- 
wards. The whole ſurface of, the ſore is 
commonly very unequal : in ſome parts 
chere are conſiderable riſings, whilſt in 
others there are deep excavations. The 
diſcharge for the moſt part is a thin, dark- 
of ſuch a degree of acrimony, as to exco- 
riate, and even to deſtroy, the neighbour- 
ing parts. In the more advanced ſtages of 
the diſeaſe, too, by the eroſion of blood- 
veſſels which occurs, conſiderable quanti- 
ties of pure blood are ſometimes diſcharged. 
Patients labouring under real cancerous 
affections, univerſally complain of what 
they term a burning heat over the whole 
ulcerated ſurface; which, in general, it 
may be remarked, is the moſt tormenting 
ſymptom that attends the diſorder; and 
thoſe ſhooting lancinating pains, which 
were very en even in the more oc- 
cult 
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cult ſtate of the complaint, deeper now a 
great deal more ſo, + 
. Theſe are the moſt frequent n 
which attend an ulcerated cancer; but the 
appearances of ſuch ſores. are ſo various, 
that it is almoſt impoſſible 1 in any deſcrip- 
tion to comprehend every one. When 
two, three, or more, however, of thoſe we 
have enumerated, concur together in the 
ſame ulcer, we may always be pretty cer- 
tain of its being of the cancerous kind. 
The ſituation too of ſuch ſores, affords 
ſome aſſiſtance in the diagnoſis: for tho 
cancers do no doubt occur in every part 
of the body, yet by far the greateſt propor- 
tion happen, either evidently in the ſub- 
ſtance of one or more glands, or in thoſe 
fituations where glands are known to be 
moſt numerous. Thus, ſix times the num- 
ber of cancerous: affections, we imagine, 
occur in the lips and in the breaſts of wo- 
men, chan in all the reſt of the t be- 
tides, | 3 6 
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2 2. Of the Canſis of Cancerous Diſorders. * 


VA tous circumſtances have been men- 
ciohed by authors as tending to produce 
cancer, and an equal number of remedies 
have been recommended for the cure of it: 
But the little ſucceſs which fAlill attends our 
treatment of the diſeàſe, ſhows. evidently, 
that the ideas which have been adopted, 
and the remedies propoſed, have been more 
founded on theory alone, than on practice 
and obſervation; for there is no diſeaſe to 
which the human frame is liable, that has 


baffled the power of art more chan that 


which we are now conſidering. 

Although a thorough acquaintance with 
the theory of the diſorder might probably 
throw ſome light upon the method of cure; 
yet as any thing that has hitherto been 


offered, or perhaps as yet diſcovered upon 


this ſubject, ſeems to be merely ſpecula- 
tive, and not i upported by experience, any 
account we could give of it here, would not 
prove either entertaining or inſtructive. 


Before going farther, however, it would 


ſeem 
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ſeem to be of conſequence, to examine with 
accuracy the different opinions of practi: 
tioners, with reſpect to cancers being a ge- 
neral diſorder of the ſyſtem,” or mealy'2 a 
local affection. I 

This is a point, we may remark, of mt 
importance in practice: for if it were once 
eſtabliſhed, that cancers are originally lo- 
cal affections only, no objection could then 
be made to-their cure by extirpation, as at 
preſent there is by many, who contend, 
that cancers, in every inſtance, proceed 
originally from ſome diſorder in the gene- 
ral ſyſtem; and conſequently, that their 
removal can never have any other effect 
than to make the diſcaſe again break out 
in the ſame or in ſome other part of the 
body. And this they are much confirmed 
in, from attending to the little ſucceſs 
which is commonly derived from the ex- 
tirpation of cancers ; the diſorder, as is al- 
leged, generally returning, in by far the 
greateſt proportion of all that are cut. 

If this argument were founded in fact, 
it would no doubt merit ſome attention ; 
— 
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though, even in this caſe, it ought not to 
be conſidered as concluſive againſt the 
operation, as will hereafter more evidently 


appear. It will ſoon however be demon 


ſtrated, and to many indeed is already 
known, that a much greater proportion 
than what we have mentioned, recover and 
do well after the extirpation of - cancers ; 


. and 1t is probably the fault of ſurgeons, 


or of patients, only, 'who generally delay 
the operation too long, that the number 
of thoſe who recover is not much orgs 
than hitherto it has ever been. 

It is of the more importance: to have 
che point in queſtion determined, as the 
only account of the ſucceſs from extirpa - 
tion, which, till lately, has appeared in this 
country, gives ſo bad a proſpect of reco- 
very, that I make no doubt of its having 
been the means of deterring many patients 
fromundergoing a timely operation; which, 
for cancerous complaints, is the only re- 
medy to be depended on with which we 
are as yet acquainted, | 

It. is very probable, too, chat the ſame. 

publica- 
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publication, as coming from great autho- 
rity. has had no inconſiderable influence, 
even With practitioners, in making them 
much more backward in undertaking the 
extirpation of cancers, than they i 
probably would have been. 

Ihe publication alluded to, is that of | 
| the late juſtly eſteemed Dr Al Ex. Mox RO, 
in Wol. V. of Edinburgh Medical Eſ- 
ſays z where the Doctor ſays, © Of near 
* Gxty cancers which I have been preſent 
* at the extirpation of, only four patients 
remained free of the diſeaſe at the end 
* of two years: three of theſe lucky peo- 
- ple had occult cancers in the breaſt, and 
the fourth had an uloerated enneer on 
10 che p“ n | 

The Doctor likewiſe" PEROT Sy: of 
the few he bad an opportunity of ſeeing 
tbe diſeaſe relapſe in, it was always" more 
violent, and made a quicker progreſs, than 
it commonly, did in others on wWwhom no 
operation had been performed. He there- 
fore propoſes by way of queſtion, Whe- 
7 ther ought. cancerous - tumors bon be ex 


* * tir pated, 


„ tirpated, or ought the palliative method 


only to be followed when they cannot be 
* refolved ?* and, upon the whole, he con- 
cludes againſt their extirpation, except in 


ſuch as are of the occult kind, in young 
healthy people, and that have been occa- 


fioned by bruiſes or ſome other external 
cauſes, In all other caſes, the Doctor ob- 
ſerves, it ſhould be the patient's earneſt 
intreaty only, after the danger of arelapſe 
has been explained, that ſhould make a 
ſurgeon undertake the operation. 
That Dr Monro, from obſerving the 
diſeaſe return ſo frequently, ſhould be 
of this opinion, is not in the leaſt furpri- 
ſing: and if no better ſucceſs ſhould, in 
general, be found to attend the extirpation 
of cancers, it would no doubt be an objec- 
tion to the practice; and this eſpecial- 
ly, if all the caſes which relapſe, ſhould 
be attended with more inveterate and 
more painful ſymptoms, than they either 
were previous to the operation, or than they 
probably ever would have been if the tu- 
mors en not been extirpated. 
But 


a 
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But the experience of many practi- 
tioners ſince Dr Monro's publication, has 
been attended with much greater ſucceſs; 
and one late publication upon the ſubject, 
of which we ſhall afterwards take notice, 
puts 1t beyond a doubt, that a much greater 
proportion have recovered from cancers by 
means of extirpation, than of thoſe which 
were treated in the ſame manner in the 
courſe of his experience. It will not there- 
fore appear to be improper, to attempt to 
diſcover the reaſon of the Profeſſor's great 
want of ſucceſs in ſuch caſes, in compari- 
ſon with what others have met with: and 
this, it is e pee rg not be ere 
to do. 

It may, think, og aa as condi 
that the ſooner cancerous caſes: are opera- 
ted upon after their appearance, the greater 
is the chance of the extirpation's proving 
effectual, and vice verſa.” Now, it is ex- 
ceedingly probable, that the high rank 
which Dr Monro bore in his profeſſion, 
both as an anatomiſt and ſurgeon, would 
vs the means of his being applied to for 


0 V2 more 
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more bad and old cafes of cancer, as well 
us of other complaints, than perhaps any 
other practitioner of his time. Patients 
in the country, with ſlight cafes of cancer, 
have them generally taken off by their own 
furgeons ; but whenever they become of 
a more inveterate nature, by long ſtand- 
ing or otherwiſe, patients always reſort to 
a town; to the capital, when they can 
conveniently do 19; and there the moſt 
eminent in his profeſſion is naturally ap: 
plied to. This being the caſe, it is not 
ſurpriſing that very little ſucceſs attended 
many of the operations performed in ſuch 
cancerous caſes as occurred to Dr: Monro, 
From the cauſe we have mentioned, a 
great proportion of theſe would be of the 
worſt kind; ſo that we need not wonder 
either at the bad ſucceſs of any operations 
which were ' adviſed, -or at the opinion 
which the Doctor e, e on 
the ſubject. 

Such unfavourable 10 as thoſe. we 
Have repreſented, it is probable, for, the 
reaſons alleged, would moſt | frequently 

| occur 


© 
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occur in Dr Monro's private practice; 
and in his attendance on the Infirmary, 
he would, in general, meet with very fi- 
milar ones. For, in every hoſpital, it is 
commonly the worſt caſes chiefly that are 
to be met with ; as, before application is 
made there, private ſurgeons are always 
conſulted, who, when an operation is te 
take place, if the caſe does not appear to 
be deſperate, ' and if any reputation is 
likely to be got from it, generally retain 
the patient under their own management. 
And, on the contrary, when the diſeaſe is 
evidently of an inveterate nature, and 
when an operation therefore would pro- 
bably be attended with mnch riſk, the 
patient is always recommended to a public 
hoſpital, So that no fair judgment, from 
the reſult of ſuch experience, in cancerous 
caſes eſpecially, can ever > formed, unleſs 
at the ſame time theſe different circum- 
ſtances be properly attended to, and due 

allowance be made for them, 
This, in my opinion, 1s. the only way in 
which the great want of ſucceſs which at- 
F tended 


| 
| 
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tended the extirpation of cancers 'in the 
courſe of Dr Monro's experience, can be 
properly accounted for ; and it explains it, 


1 think, in a very ſatis factory manner: fo 


chat all the concluſion which can be drawn 
from this part of the above-mentioned 
paper is, that there is very little chance 
of ſucceſs from extirpation in the more 
advanced ſtates of cancer; a circuniſtance 
which ought, therefore, to make us have 
recourſe to that operation in the earlieſt 
{tages of the diſeaſe, when in general there 
would not, probably, be much chance of 
its frequently failing. | 

Such expectations will probably, by 


many, be conſidered as by much too ſan- 


guine; and they no doubt would be fo, 
if the ſucceſs which in general attends the 
operation, was all that could be attained: 
but its proving, for the moſt part, ſo un- 
ſucceſsful, ſhould by no means be im- 
puted either to the nature of the diſeaſe, 
or to the fault of the remedy; but entirely 


to its being, in by much the greateſt num- 


ber of _ delayed too long, till the ſy- 
ſtem 


” 
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ſtem has become ſo much infected, that 
we ſhould rather wonder at the operation 8 
ſucceeding ſo frequently, as it is, even in 
the general courſe of practice, found to 
do. 
In confirmation of che opinion we have 
endeavoured to ſupport, it is not thought 
improper here to introduce a very ſhort 
abſtract from a late publication on cancers 
formerly alluded to, by the late Mr James 
Hill, an eminent ſurgeon in Dumfries, 
who, in the courſe of a very extenſive 
practice, had more experience in cancerous 
caſes than often fills to the ſhare of one 
man: So that to ſuch, as have not yet per- 
uſed Mr Hill's book, it will not probably 
appear to be ſuperfluous that we ſhould in- 
ſert here a ſhort extract from his rde 
tions on theſe complaints. 

In the year 1772, the date of this — 
lication, Mr Hill had extirpated from 
different parts of the body, eighty-eight 
genuine Cancers, which were all ulcerated 
except four ; and all the patients, except 


two, recoyered of the operation, a 
U 4 Of 


—— K — ne 


did not appear till three years after che 
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Of che firſt forty- five caſes, only one 
proved unſucceſsful; in three more, the 


cancer broke out again in different parts; 


and in a fifth, there were threatenings of 
ſome tumors at a diſtance from the ori- 
ginal diſeaſe. Theſe tumors, however, 


operation, ,and the woman was carried off 


by a fever before they had made any pro- 


greſs, All the reſt of the forty-five con- 


tinued well as long as they lived; or are 


ſo, ſays Mr Hill, at this day. One bf them 
ſurvived the operation above thirty years 
and fifteen! were then alive, although the 
laſt of them was cured in March 1761, 

Of the next thirty-three, one lived only 
four months ; and in five more the cancer 
broke ont afreſh, after having been 'once 
healed. The reaſon why, out of forty-five 
caſes, only four or five proved unſucceſs- 
ful, and ſix out of ad omits) was 46 
follows. 

The extraordinary ſucceſs I met with, 
continues our author, made cancerous 
patients reſort to me from all corners of 
2 the 
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the country, ſeveral of whom, after delay- 


ing till there was little probability of a 
cure by extirpation or any other means, 


foreed me to perform the operation con- 


wary both to my TOR and inclina- 
tion.“ | 

Upon a ſurvey in April 1764, made with 
a view to publication, the nunibers ſtood 
thus: Total cured of different ages from 
eighty downwards, fixty-tliree ; of whom 
there were then living, in all thirty-nine. 
In twenty-eight of that number the opera- 


tion had been performed more than two 


years before, and in eleven it had been 
done in the courſe of the two laſt years. 
So that, upon the whole, after a courſe 
of thirty years practice, thirty-nine of 
ſixty-three patients were alive and ſound; 
which gives Mr Hill occaſion to obſerve, 
that the different patients lived as long 
after the extirpation of the cancers, as, 


according to the bills of mortality, they 
would have done, had they never had any 


cancers, or undergone any operation. 
The remaining twenty-five, which com- 
pletes 
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pletes the eighty- eight, were cured ſince 
the year 1764, Twenty-two of theſe had 
been cured, at leaſt, two years; and ſome 
of them, it may be remarked, were ſeventy 

years, and one ninety years old. | 
In the year 1770, the ſum of the whole 
ſtood thus. Of eighty-eight cancers, ex- 
tirpated at leaſt two years before; not 
cured, two; broke out afreſh, nine ; threat- 
ened with. a relapſe; one; in all twelve, 
which is leſs than a, ſeventh part of the 
whole number. At that time there were 
about forty patients alive and ſound, 
whoſe cancers had been extirponed ' above 
two years before. 3 
- I have been the more particular i in giv- 
ing this account of Mr Hill's ſucceſs in 
cancerous caſes, as it is the lateſt, and per- 
haps the moſt conſiderable, even in point 
of number, that the public was ever fa- 
voured with: and I am the more readily 
induced to it, from having been preſent at 
a conſiderable number of the operations 
and from knowing that no fallacy or miſ- 
take could occurtin the relation, Mr Hill 
having 
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having been ſo exact, as to keep a regiſter 
of every caſe of much importance that 
came under his management. 

From theſe and many ather authenti- 
cated facts, which if neceſlary might be 
adduced, of the ſucceſs attending the extir- 
pation of cancers, there is, it is preſumed, 
very great reaſon for conſidering this diſ- 
eaſe, in general, as a local complaint, not 
originally connected with any diſorder of 
the ſyſtem; and that a general cancerous 
taint ſeldom, or perhaps never, occurs, 
but in conſequence of the cancerous virus 
being abſorbed into the conſtitution from 
ſome local affection. This, in every caſe 
of real cancer, or rather in ſuch ſcirrhoſities 
as from their nature are known generally 
to terminate in cancer, ſhould certainly 
determine us to have recourſe to extirpa- 
tion as early as poſſible; and if this was 
done ſoon after the appearance of ſuch 
affections, or before the formation of mat- 
ter takes place, their return, as was already 
obſerved, would probably be a very rare 
Occurrence, | 


The 
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The particular nature of the Tcancerous 
virus, I do not pretend to know; nor will 
it perhaps be ever diſcovered: but it is 
not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that external 
accidents merely, may produce ſuch an 
effect upon particular parts, as to induce 
the formation of a matter, even as acrid as 
that of cancers appears to be. | 

Thus we have daily inſtances in which 
vitiated ſores produce very acrid and even 
corroũve matters, which, from what we 
have already remarked in ſome of the pre- 
ceding ſections, could not probably have 
exiſted previouſly in the blood: And, if 
that is the caſe, why may not ſome pecu- 
liar affection of a part contribute to the 
formation of a cancerous matter? The 
one may be conceived 2 priori, juſt as pro- 
bably to occur as the other; and it does, 
we apprehend, as certainly happen. 

The ordinary ſituation of cancers, too, 
may in ſome meaſure account for the diſ- 
charge afforded by them being even of a 
more acrid and virulent nature, than that of 
any other kind of ulcers, For as they are'in 

| general 
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general ſeated in the glands, which are 
known, even in much more ſimple affections, 
never to produce good matter, it is not at all 
improbable, but, by ſome: peculiar irrita- 
tion applied to a gland, ſuch a diſpoſition 
in it may be induced, as to cauſe the for- 
mation of the worſt and moſt inveterate 
of all matters, namely, the cancerous; 
which being allowed to remain, and * 
ſorption to take place, the whole ſyſtem 
comes, in courſe of time, to be as it were ſa- 
turated with it; and, thus, a general affec- 
tion, or what may be termed the Cancerous 
Diatheſis, is at length produced, from what 
at firſt was only a local ulcer. | 
We haye thus endea voured to OR 
that; by an external accident merely, can» 
cer may be produced, without having re- 
courſe to the ſuppoſition of any internal 
affection. But, ſay thoſe who aſſert that 
the latter in ſuch caſes always takes plate, 
Although external violence does ſome» 
times ſeemingly end in cancer; yet that 
diſorder would never be produced in this 
manner, unleſs a prediſpoſition, to ſuch 


Com- 
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complaints ſubſiſted in che habit at the 
ſame time; and beſides, although cancers 
do, from that circumſtance, on ſome oc- 
caſions, ſucceed to external accidents, yet 
by far the greateſt number of cancerous 
diſorders occur without the. intervention 
of any ſeeming violence whatever. 

That this is the caſe, will not by any 
practitioner be denied : but-it may, how- 
ever, be explained upon very different 
principles from what it commonly has 
been; and in a manner, too, that will 
rather tend to confirm the opinion of can- 
cers proceeding, in gengral, "From. a local 
affection, 

In by much the grad ee of 
cancerous caſes, as we have already obſer- 
ved, the glands appear evidently to be the 
ſeat of the diſeaſe; which renders it pro- 
bable, that, in all, they are the parts ori- 
ginally affected; and that the neighbour- 
ing ſoft parts come only to ſuffer in con- 
ſequence of rheir vicinity to theſe: or per- 
haps; in ſome few caſes, cancerous ulcers 
1 break out in, parts not glandular, 
| from 
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from the whole ſyſtem being much in- 
fected by the abſorption of diſeaſed matter 
from the long continuance e of a cancerous 
gland in any one part. | 
This being the caſe, we may very OA 
- conceive how fingle glands may frequently 
become affected, without any evident ex- 
ternal cauſe/intervening : for'the circula- 
tion in the glands, being carried on by a 
ſet of veſſels much more minute than thoſe 
with which other parts of the body are 
ſupplied, obſtructions will much more 
readily and eaſily occur in them, than in 
other parts; and a gland being once ob- 
ſtructed, the ſtimulus and irritation there- 
by oecaſioned, may, it is probable, have 
nearly the ſame effects, and be attended 
with the ſame conſequences,” as are com- 
monly u N TO” a „ blow or E! 
Vn | | — 

In this manner, too, „may be accounted 
for, without having recourſe to any peeu- 
liar cancerous diſpoſition in the ſyſtem, all 
thoſe caſes of cancer that occur from the 
improper management of impoſthumes in 
8 2 the 
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the breaſts of-- nurſes and of 1d wo- 
men; as likewiſe thoſe which ſb frequent - 
ly happen to women about that period: at 
which the menſes leave them; and alſo ſuch 
as ſometimes ſucceed to fevers: erer 
diſorders, and of which they ee 
were, to be the terminations. d - 
In every affection originating fro any 
of theſe cauſes, there is always a deter- 
mination | of blood, or of ſome other 
fluid, to the affected part: which, when it 
happens to bei the cellular ſubſtance, an 
ahſceſs is produęed; when to the pleura; 
to the membranes of the eye, or any ſuch 
parts as from their firmneſs; of texture do 
not favour the extravaſation of fluids, via+ 
lent inflammations are the conſequence; 
and, when the ſubſtance of a gland hap- 
pens to be the part a determination is made 
to, it being neither, as is found from ex · 
perience, ſo proper as the cellular mem- 
brane for the formation of pus, nor from 
its ſoftneſs ſo ſuſceptible of inflammation 
as a membrane, an indolent, hard ſwelling. 
mn Scirrhus, comes, merely by the ob- 
ſtruc- 


839 
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ſtruction and diſtenGon of its different 
veſſels, very naturally to be produced. 
And a tumor of this kind having once 
taken place, it generally remains for ſome 
time in its original indolent ſtate, till, 
by increaſe of bulk, or perhaps from 
external violence, an irritation ſufficient 
to excite ſome conſiderable degree of in- 
flammation is applied; which, from the 
nature of the affected part, not being able 
to produce ſuppuration, generally at laſt 
terminates in what we call Cancer, as in 
other ſoft parts of the body it would in 
gangrene, if not Tapes reſolved; 7 or 
brought. to ſuppuration. . Yenber 
Ibis objection, therefore, of canceis aue 
pearing more frequently without than wWitk! 
the intervention of any external accident, 
does not, when properly, examined into, 
appear to be of any importance: and from 
the whole of what has been ſaid; this con- — 
cluſion, [ think, may be drawn, That can- 
cers, in very few- inſtances, perhaps in“ 
none, ever ariſe from a general affection of 
the N but, on the contrary, are, at 
90 9 their 
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their fiſt appearance, almoſt en 100 
S Ol. 

Such a concluſion, mere we better ac- 
quainted with the nature of the diſorder 
than as yet we are, would, it is probable, 
appear to be founded in; fact. The rea- 
ſons for adopting it, appear to be ſtronger 
than any that have been adduced. in ſup- 
port of the contrary opinion; And, at any 
rate, its being admitted can never prove 
ſo detrimental to mankind, as if the con- 
trary opinion was univerſally to prevail; 
which, by having the effect of preventing 
patients, with cancerous diſorders from ha- 
ving recourſe to extirpation, would, a8 long 
as. it. prevailed, be always. the means of 
their neglecting the only remedy. which, 
ſo far as we knows ought erer 10 be 

With reſpet to that eee raken. 
notice of in the paper lately quoted from 
Dr Monro, of cancerous diſorders being 
always more violent, and making a quicker 
progreſs upon returning after extirpation, 
than in patients on wem N 

| | been 
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been performed, this may in rde inſtan· 
ces be the caſe; but I know from experi- 
ence, that it is not always ſo: and although 
it ſhould in reality be found to beſo on 
many occaſions, yet ſtill it is no valid ob- 
jection to the practice of extirpation; and 
would appear only to be an additional rea- 
ſon fur having recourſe to the operation at 
an early period of the diſeaſe, in order to 
guard as much as poſſible Nr the ow 
— wy e 5 8 od men He 
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5 3 of the Treatment 7 Sabre e. * 


\Browialb der s view m gad it 
is evident, that very little is to be expected 
in the treatment of | cancerous: diſorders 
from internal medicines: Nor are external 
applications, farther than with a view to 
palliate particular ane ever to be 
depended . 

A great many BEN Kane at — 
times been recommended to the public as 
cures for cancer: but none, it is probable, 
Was ever more * on than cicuta; 

: 2 2 e 


% 
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a remedy, however, which, in this coun- 
try, has by no means anſwered the expec- 
tations that were formed of it. 
Its want of efficacy, indeed, has now 
proved ſo univerſal, that there ſeems lit- 
tle occaſion here to ſay any thing with re- 
ipect to it: I ſhall only juſt obſerve, 
that although, in a great number of in- 
ſtances, I have known it exhibited with 
all the attention to its preparation that 
could poſſibly be given; yet, in real can- 
cers, I never knew it, nor indeed any other 
remedy, produce a cure. 
In ſimple caſes of indurated l I 
have frequently, indeed, known the uſe of 
cicuta attended with very good effects; 
and in the advanced ſtages of cancer, when 
exciſion was determined againſt, I have, 
on different occaſions, ſeen it uſeful, both 
by relieving pain, and procuring from 
the ſores a better and leſs acrid diſeharge 
than could otherwiſe: be obtained. But 
whenever there is no valid objection ta it, 
the extirpation of a cancer, as being the 
moſt certain remedy, is that which we 
ſhould 
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4 


ſhould have recourſe to 2s ſoon almoſt 3 
the diſeaſe is diſcoverel. 

With reſpect to the mode of operating 
in extirpating cancerous affections, very 
full information may be obtained from yl 
ſeveral ſ yſtemaric writers on ſurgery: 
may not be improper, however, in b 
place, to introduce a few general obſerva, 
tions on the ſubject. And. . 
1. The removal of cancerous diſorders, 
even in the ſlighteſt and moſt trivial caſes, 
ſhould be always effected with the ſcalpel 
in preference to cauſtic; the uſe of which, 
though formerly much recommended ta | 
ſome authors, and ſtill by ſome, practi- 
tioners adhered to, ought, for very obvious 
reaſons, to be entirely laid aſide. 

The irritation generally occaſioned by 
every application of the cauſtic kind, to- 
gether with the pain and inflammation 
which commonly enſue, are, in cancerous 
_ caſes eſpecially, very ſtrong objections a- 

gainſt their ever being uſed. Plunket's re- 
medy, which 1s evidently of a cauſtic nature, 


and which we have much reaſon to think 
"3 3 ------ 5, 
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confiſts chiefly of arſenic, has, no doubt, 
like every other medical ſecret, been great- 
ly extolled; but it is not probable, if the 
different caſes it has been uſed in were all 
fairly examined into, that it would be 
found to have ever produced any. advan- 
tages which might not more ſpeedily, and 
with more certainty, have been obtained 
from the ſcalpel. | 
2. In whatever part of the body the 
diſorder is ſituated, every part that has 
the leaſt appearance of diſeaſe ſhould be 
taken off; and if, even in the courſe of 
the ehe dreſſings, any cancerous 
portions may appear to have been left, 
theſe ſhould alſo be directly extirpated, 
otherwiſe the diſorder will Juſt as cer- 
tainly return as if no part of it had been 
removed; and, from want of proper at- 
tention Ne this circumſtance, the want of 
ſucceſs in this operation, I have no doubt, 
may, on many occaſions, have ariſen. E- 
ven every indurated gland which appears 
in the neighbourhood of a cancerous ſore, 
mould juſt as certainty, be taken away as 


uy 
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the ulcer *efe1f 3-for if it be allowed to re- | 
main, there will ſeldom be much chance 
of ſucceſs from the operation. 

When the complaint is ſeated in this 
breaſt; although perhaps part of the mam- 
ma only may be affected, the whole 
of it ſhould be removed: for, leaving 
part of it, is not only attended with no ad- 
vantage, but proves afterwards, 'as I have 
often een, 1 inconvenient to the Pa- 
. 8 | 

Alchough i it is Si proper, Weder, 
to extirpate every part chat is really diſ- 
eaſed, none of the external teguments 
ſhould be ever unneceſſarily deſtroyed, nor 
ſhould more of them be taken away than 
is altogether requifite: for the ſmaller the 
cicatrix that remains after the part 1s cured, 
the leſs will be the conſequent - irritation: 
and perhaps from this circumſtance, too, 
tlie chance of the diſeaſe a may 
be in ſome meaſure leſſened. 
At leaſt, in the Infirmary of a plice, 5 
much greater ſucceſs has of late attended 
the extirpation of cancerous lips, than was 


— 
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ever formerly experienced; and the only 
evident reaſon for it is, that during that 
period, in the greateſt number of. caſes, 
the operation has been performed in the 
manner commonly. practiſed for the cure 
of the hare - lip vhereby not only a very 
narrow cicatrix is left, but the deformity 
attending it is very inconſiderable: and 
another very agreeable circumſtance to the 
patient, is, that he can always retain his 
ſpittle, or any other liquid, juſt as well 
as before the operation; which never can 
be the caſe when any conſiderable portion 
of the under- lip has been ee in te 
or dinary Manners..." 

It is proper in this place to. 5 too, 
that very extenſive cancers in theſe parts 
admit of being treated in this manner; for 
the lip being compoſed of parts which 
yield very conſiderably, it cannot, but 
from experience, be imagined, how far 

they may be brought to ſtretch. In ſome 
inſtances, where more than half of the 
u nde lip was whe away, 1 have brought 
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the remaining parts to aan ſo far, as to 
admit of a cure being effected in the hare- 
lip form, and with very little deformity 
being produced. And, i in the ſame man- 
ner, in cancers of the mamma, when the 
external teguments are not wholly diſeaſed, 
ſo much of them may, in general, be pre- 
ſerved, as will be ſufficient for covering 
a great part of the wound occaſioned : by 
the operation; a circumſtance which al- 
ways renders the cure both more quick and 
more certain than it otherwiſe would be. 
When the ſkin and teguments which 
Jah been preſerved, can be retained in 
their ſituation by the proper application 
either of the uniting bandage, or of pieces 
of adheſive plaſter, it ought always to be 
done; but in general it anſwers better to 
ſecure any looſe portions of the parts which 
have been divided, by means either of the 
interrupted or twiſted ſutures. The dif- 
ference of pain produced by this method 
is inconſiderable; and we are always more 
certain of ſecuring the ſkin with ligatures. 
than by any other means. 


i 
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In the ordinary method of extirpating 
cancerous breaſts, a very extenſive ſore is 
always left: by the retfaction of the divid- 
ed {kin it frequently appears to be at leaſt 
twice the ſize of the diameter of the tumor 
newly removed: by this means a very co- 
pious ſuppuration takes Place, which in 
weakly conſtitutions proves always very 
prejudicial; a cure is tedious in accom- 
pliſhing; and the cicatrix which remains, 


being of a conſiderable extent, the parts 


are afterwards very liable to injuries. In- 


ſtead of this, no more ſkin / ſhould be 
temoved an 46" really diftatets N. 


ſimple inciſion be made through the ſkin 
and cellular ſubſtance along the courſe 


of the ſwelling, all the ſound teguments 
which cover it may thus be ſepara- 


ted from it; and on the tumor being ex- 
tirpated, and the teguments again re- 


| placed, they may be retained; in their ſitu- 


ation in the manner we have mentioned, 


either by ligatures, by the uniting bandage, 


or with the aſſiſtanee of adheſive plaſters. 


5 In this manner 11 have on different octafions 


accompliſhed 
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accompliſned che löl of ſores remaining 
after the extirpation 'of cancerous brealts, 
in the ſpace of three weeks or a month ; 
which, in the uſual method of performing 
this operation, would not have healed in 
leſs chan eight or ten weeks. 8 

3. After all the cancerous parts have 
been removed, if the ſore cannot be en- 
tirely covered by ſuch portions of the ſkin 
as have been ſaved, and if any conſiderable 
quantity of Sicc 18 diſcharged by the 
ſmaller veſſels, the remaining wound ſhould 
be dreſſed in the viſual manner with dry 
Tint; but when this does not happen, no 
dreſſing anſwers ſo well as pledgits of one 
or other of the mild ointments we have al- 
ready recommended: and when the dreſ- 
ſings can be cafily' removed, by a free ſup- 
puration, coming on, the 8 being now in 
a Rate exactly ſimilar to a ſimple ulcer from 
any other cauſe, is to be treated accord- 
ingly, and a cure to be Wee as quickly 
as poſſible. 
But ſome little time before hs fore 
ME Fo up, an iſſue ſhould be introduced, 
ſo as That | it may come to diſcharge freely 


before 
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before the cicatrix is quite formed. This, 
when the complaint has been of long 
ſtanding is particularly requiſite; as alſo, 
when it ſeems to have been occaſioned by 
any particular determination, in conſe- 
quence of a redundancy of fluids in the 
ſyſtem, either from ſuppreſſed menſes, or 

from any other cauſe. And in this way I 
have no doubt but an iſſue may be, and 
frequently has been, a means of preventing 
the return of cancers after extirpation, _ 
It has been ſometimes adviſed, as the 
beſt method of forming ſuch a drain, to 
keep the part open from whence a cancer- 
ous tumor has been extirpated. I ſhould 
ſtrongly ſuſpect, however, that the irrita- 
tion produced by an iſſue, directly upon 
the old ſeat of a cancer, might ſometimes 
do miſchief: and as all the advantages at- 
5 tending the practice are probably to be 
obtained from an iſſue, on whatever part it 
is ſituated, I would therefore always adviſe, 
that the ſore itſelf ſhould be immediately 
healed up; and that an iſſue ſhould be 1 in- 
troduced, in the manner we > have men- 
tioned, | 
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tioned, in ſome other convenient ſitua- 
tion. After cancers of the breaſt, it has 
been a frequent practice in the Royal In- 
firmary here, to put a ſeton into the ſide, 
near to the original ſeat of the diſor- 
der: as it has been thought to produce 
conſiderable advantages, and as the ſide is 
perhaps as convenient a ſituation for a 
drain as W VO it 2 CEE be 
preferred, 9 By 
_ Theſe are OY . eee 
in general, to be attended to in the extir- 
pation of cancers: and as, from what has 
already been ſaid, the removal of the diſ- 
eaſed parts ſeems to be the only effectual 
remedy in every caſe of cancer, there are 
very few circumſtances only, which thould 
ever prevent its being put in practice: 
And theſe, in general, are, 7 
1. When, by a long continuance of the 
diſorder, cancerous -ulcers, and ſcirrhous 
glands, have appeared in feveral different 
parts of the body, the removal of one, or 
even all of theſe, as it 1 Id not probably 
Toe effectual, fo, in circumſtances, 
the 
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the operation, it-is preſumed, walt, hoe cl 
be recomme nden. 

2. When a cancerous tumor * 60 
firmly to the parts beneath, that the whole 
of it eannot be removed, whilſt at the fame 
time it might be dangerous to extirpate 
along with it thoſe parts with which it is 
connected, extirpation can never be ad- 
viſable. Thus cancers adhering to the tra- 
chea arteria, or to the coats of a large ar- 
tery, can never, t the Ae A 
be-extirpated. 90 03 4615019% 0:4 

One inſtance of. the is i 6 
geon, in attempting an operation in ſuch 
circumſtances, and which was attended 
with effects which proved immediately 
fatal, came within my own knowledge. In 
an attempt to cut out a large fcirrhous tu- 
mor ſeated upon, and lying immediately 
contiguous to, the femoral artery, and: ſo 
high in the thigh; that a tuurniquet could 
not be applied, the artery was unfortunate· 
ly opened, and the patient died gs ” | 
fargeon's hands. n 10 

But tho attachment of danfarvns: tu- 


Mors 
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mors to che circumjacent muſcles or ten- 
dons, ſhould never entirely prevent their 
extirpation; for conſiderable portions of 
theſe, it is well known, may, without 
much inconvenience, be taken away along 
with chem. E have, on many occaſions, 
been reduced to the neceſſity of taking 

away: large portiqns of the pectoral muſcle, 
along with cancerous tumors of the mam- 
ma, without any material inconvenience 
enſuing from it. 

There is a e upon cancers 1 the. 
celebrated Monſieur le Cat of Rouen, in- 
ſerted in the firſt volume of Memoirs of 
the Academy of Surgery at Paris; in 
which the author is clearly of opinion, 
that extirpation 18 the only 3 remedy to | 
be depended on, and adviſes it in the 
moſt deſperate caſes. On the ſubject of 

which we are now treating, he goes a 
much greater length than I could from 
experience venture to do: although, in- 
dependently of the authority of ſuch a 
reſpectable author, and of the inſtances he 
mentions of the ſucceſs of his praQtice, I 

think 
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think there cannot be the leaſt doubt of 
ns being better to follow his advice, than 
to allow a patient labouring under a can- 
cer to remain with the certain proſpect of 
ſuffering a miſerable death, and without 


making trial of the only remedy which 


art can afford. For, however fixed a can- 
cerous tumor may appear, if the parts to 
which it adheres, can with much danger 
be removed, and if the caſe 18 otherwiſe 
favourable, the operation oug undoubt- 
edly to be always: adviſed . Tat. 

This was my opinion ſeverdl years ago, 
when the firſt edit on of this work was 
publiſhed: Since that period, I have met 


with many inftances of very bad cancers, 


particularly of the mamma; in ſome of 
which, attachments occurred to the peri- 
oſteum of the ribs; and in others, the diſ- 
eaſe” was ound to extend to aw corre 


70 1 this: fubject M. le Cat eis bimſelf | 
thus: « L'adherence d un cancer aux muſcles pecter- 
aur, aux cotes meme, ne ſera pas un excuſe valable, ſi 
4er muſcles, f ces attaches de la tumeur aux cotes peuvent 
etre 1 de fagon qu'il ne reſte, que de Rs au- 
dela. Loco citato, 
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ſponding clavicle, and frequently by a2 
chain of indurated glands to the very bot- 
tom of the arm pit. Very few caſes, how- 
ever, have occurred, in which, by cautious 
dflection, the diſeaſed parts were not to— 
tally extirpated; and in every inſtance where 
this was found to be practicable, much ad- 
vantage was evidently derived from it: In 
moſt of them, no return of the diſeaſe has 
been as yet experienced; and, even in thoſe 
which have relapſed, much relief has been 
derived from the opetation, by the pain and 
miſery of tlie patient having been for ſome 
time removed by it ; whilſt, in no inſtance, 
were the Fitirbins which enſued from a 
return of the diſeaſe, more ſevere; than 
thoſe to which the patient had been liable 
before any operation was adviſed, 
3. But, an operation can never be ad- 
viſable, where the diſeaſed parts are ſo 
firuared as to prevent their being totally 
extitpated ; as is the caſe in cancers of the 
uterus; of the liver, rectum, &. 
When, from the exiſtence of one or all 
of theſe cauſes, a cancer cannot with pro- 
* | priety 


"1 0 
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priety be extirpated, the next conſidera- 
tion is, to palliate the different ſymptoms, 
ſo that the diſeaſe may be rendered as to- 
lerable to the patient as poſſible. 
As, for this purpoſe, the great chieck t to 
be kept in view, is the abatement or pre- 
vention of pain, nothing ſhould be either 
exhibited internally, or applied outwardly, 
that can have the leaſt effect in raiſing ir- 
ritation or inflammation. 80 that, for 
diet, the lighteſt vegetables and milk ſhould 
be preferred to every thing elſe ; no ani- 
mal food ſhould be allowed, nor ſpirits, 
wine, or any fermented liquors; all violent 
exerciſe, and whatever, in ſhort, can beat, 
or as it is termed inflame, the blood, ſhould 
be carefully avoided, 

The fetor attending cancerous ulcers be- 
ing commonly very diſagreeable, and the 
matter afforded by them being uſual- 
ly thin and acrid, it becomes always a 
conſideration of importance to have theſe 
circumſtances changed, and a diſcharge of 
a better nature induced. In this view, hem- 
lock frequently proves ſerviceable, both as 
alt 
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an internal medicine and as an external ap- 
plication. For internal uſe, there are two 
preparations of the remedy commonly 
uſed; the powder, and the extract: But as 
the former, when properly prepared, ſeems 
to poſſeſs all the virtues of the latter, and 
as it is not liable to ſo many accidents in 
the preparation, it ſhould for that reaſon 
be in general preferred. The extent of 
the doſe, and number of repetitions, can 
never be determined but by trial; ſome 
patients being able to bear three times the 
quantity that others can admit of: ſo that 
theſe circumſtances muſt always be regu- 
lated by the ſtrength of the patient, and 
ſtate of the ſtomach at the time. 

When recent hemlock can be procured, 
a quantity of the juice, being . mixed with 
the common emollient poultice, makes a 
very convenient and effectual application 
for cancerous ſores; and in the winter- 
ſeaſon, when the juice cannot be obtained, 
the dry powder made into a poultice in 
the ſame ner, auſwers the Faden to- 


lerably well. 
1 "wa 
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The external ofe of cicuta proves gene- 

rally more expeditious than its internal ex- 
hibition, in procuripg a diſcharge of good 
matter; and, in this reſpeCt, it commonly 
proves more effectual too, even than the 
carrot poultice, ſo much recommended for 
this purpoſe in different kinds of ſores. 
A good diſcharge being once obtained, 
the common unguentum cereum is the 
mildeſt and moſt ſimple application that 
can be uſed; and the parts ſhould be 
dreſſed with it more or leſs frequently, ag 
the diſcharge is more or lefs copious : But 
the ſeveral dreſſings ſhould be performed ſo 
quickly as to prevent as much as poſſi-· 
ble the admiſſion of air, which in every 
ulcer, but more ef; pecially i in the cancerous,, 
always produces diſagreeable effects, both 
in cauſing irritation, and in een the 
nature of the diſcharge. 5 

The violent ſhooting pains which prove 
always ſo tormenting in cancerous caſes, 
are frequently moderated by. a continued 
uſe of cicuta; but when this effect is not 
obtained foam: it, it becomes neceſſary to 

| 7 have 
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have recourſe to opiates: in large doſes, 
which ought to be repeated at ſuch inter- 
vals as the violence and returns of the Pain 
may indicate. Theſe pains, too, are ſome- 
times relieved by the uſe of warm « emol- 
lient fomentations. 

By a proper attention to che different 
circumſtances we have taken notice of, 
particularly to the preſervation of a well- - 
conditioned diſcharge, and by a well-timed 
| uſe of opiates, very bad caſes of cancer 
may be ſometimes ſo far palliated, as to 
render them, in ſome meaſure, tolerable; ; 
though never to ſuch a degree as to pre- 
vent the ſufferers from regreting daily 
their not having, in due time, had funde | 
to extirpation. 
Various remedies have at r e times 
been propoſed for the cure of cancers, of 
which, in the courſe of this treatiſe, we 


| have taken little or no notice. Of theſe, 


eicuta, which we have juſt now ſpoken 
of; belladona, and different prepara- 
tions of arſenic, have been moſt frequently 
employed. But although the cicuta, as 
T-J we 
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| we have 100 above, has, in ſome inſtan- 
ces, been a means of produeing a good dif- 
charge from cancerous ſores, yet neither 
this nor eithey of the others have ever, fo 
far as [ know, produeed any permanent 
advantages in caſes of real cancer. We 
have heard of arſenic proving uſeful in 
cancers, not only as an external application, 
but as an internal remedy : but although 
I have employed it in a variety of caſes, 
the reſult of theſe trials has never proved 
in any degree adequate to the accounts 

which have been given of it. 257 
In a late publication on cancerous diſor- 
ders by Mr Juſtamond of London, we find 
an eſcharotic application much recommend-. 
ed. It was long employed inViennaand other 
parts of Germany; and as Mr Juſtamond, 
whoſe experience in cancerous diſeaſes has 
been extenſive, ſpeaks favourably of it, it 
| 1 177 merits the attention of practition- 

Although T have uſed it, however, in 

tren caſes, I have not as yet obſerved 
any real advantages to enſue from it; but 
8 50 remedy ſhould be haſtily refetted, 
which 
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which has been recommended by an au- 
thor of reputation, Lam reſolved to give it a 
fair and impartial trial. This application 
is a compoſition of ſteel and ſal ammoniae 
infuſed in ſpirit of wine, with a certain 
proportion of oil of tartar and ſpirit of vi- 
triol. The edges of cancerous ſores, as 
well as the hard tumors or excreſcences 
which frequently occur in ulcers of this 
kind, are by Mr. Juſtamond's method kept 
conſtantly moiſt with this liquid; and du- 
ring the uſe of it, he likewiſe recommends 
an internal uſe of ſteel and ſal ammoniac 
in the form of flores martiales. | 

In other ſpecies of ulcers attended with 
a diſcharge of thin fetid matter, and in 
which tonic remedies ſeem to be indicated, 
I have in different inſtances uſed the flores 
martiales with advantage ; but, as I have 
already obſerved, neither this, nor any 
other medicine, has ever, in the courſe of 
my experience, produced any material be- 
nefit in caſes of cancer. | | 

The flores martiales, may be given either 
in the form of ms. or in powders. It 


K 4 4 | ſeldom „ 
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ſeldom produces ſickneſs, and may there- 
fore be given in much larger doſes than 
are commonly employed. The firſt doſes 
ſhould not exceed twelve or fifteen grains; 
but they may be increaſed, in a gradual 
manner to half a drachm or more, to be 
repeated three, four, or five times daily, 
In every caſe where ſteel medicines are 
found to be proper, the flores martiales, by 
conveying the remedy in a very ſubtile | 
form, is perhaps 1 to any other 
u of 1 it“. 


e. 
40! 


214 B To ſuch 0 not e peruſing 
Mr Juſtamond's treatiſe upon this ſubject, it may 
prove acceptable to have the. preſcription for the li- 
quid which he recommends ſo warmly as an applica- 

tion in cancerous affections. It is as follow s. 
AM Ramentor, ferri lotor. et ſupra ignem in vaſe 
aperto ſiccatorum et minutiſſime contuforum, | ſalis 
ammonlaci in pulverem redacti, ãã unc. iv. Mixta den- 
tur in retortam terream optime in fundo et circum- 
ferentia lege artis minutam, imponatur hæc eapellæ, 
pdmoveatur vas vitreum recipiens, quod bene lutetur: 
letur ignis in gradu figeſtionis z ot dum retotta cale- 
fieri incipit, augeatur ſucceſſive ad ſublimationis, fi- 
nitaque ſublimatione ad calcinationis, gradum. Hoc 
facto 
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HERE are five complaints, which 
are leſs underſtood by practitioners, 


than the different diſorders to which the 
en mine 1 a is in ſome 
meaſure 


. 89 ® 


facto ſucceſſive efiecaiaing committatur retorta, et 
ex refrigerata fractaque accipiatur calcinatum in fundo 
hærens, caput mortuum teratur, et ſubigatur minu- 
tiſſime in mortario lapideo; dein ſubactum imponatur 
in vas vitreum, et affundantur ſpiritus vini rectifiea- 
tifimi empyreumaticum odorem non redolentis Ib. ij. 
Agitentur ſæpius primis octo horis: poſt viginti qua- 
tuor horas r Wend inftilletur tribus quatuorye 
intere 
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meaſure the caſe, both with reſpect to ſuch 
as are attended with fever, and thoſe that 
are not: it is, however, more eſpecially fo 
with the latter, which only are to be here 
taken notice of; thoſe of the exanthema- 
tous kind, as they are termed, belonging 
more properly to the province of medicine. 

The appearances of ſuch complaints are 
ſo various, and the deſcriptions given of 
them by different authors ſo confuſed 


interſtitiis obſervatis, acerrimi, ut vulgo vocatur, olei 
vitrioli nigri unc. i. ad quamvis inſtillationem ſemper 
umixta agitando; deinde in quiete permittantur per vi- 
ginti quatuor horas, his elapſis decantetur tinctura, 
Teliduo vero in fundo affundantur prioris ſpiritus vini 
Ab. ij. ' Agitentur i iterum pluries, dein extractio de novo 
-relinquatur- per viginti quatuor horas; his tranſactis 
inſtilletur iterum, ut prius, olei vitrioli ſupradicti unc. i. 
Efferveſcentia finita vero infundantur ſpiritus tartari 
ſimplicis unc. iv. Agitentur, et finita agitatione aliquo- 
ties repetita relinquantur in vaſe per viginti quatuor 
horas; his elapſis ſecunda hæc ſolutio miſceatux priori 
decantatæ et optime ſimul agitentur, tunc parata eſt of 
uſum PANACEA NOSTRA ANTI-CANCROSA,,., 

This was, originally publiſhed by Dr == 
Xaverius de Mare, in a treatiſe which he publiſhed 
ſome years ago at Vienna. He had long kept this liquid 
A Es but at laſt made it public i in the year 1767, 
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and intricate, that it is ſcarcely poſſible, 
from the ſeveral writings on the ſubject, 
to collect any thing ſatis factory. By dif- 
ferent writers, different names have been 
given to the ſame appearances; many com- 
plaints of this kind are enumerated by old 
writers, which are now never to be met 
with; and diſeaſes of a ſimilar nature, 
though ſtill, in ſome reſpects, different, 
have been regularly deſcribed by modern 
authors, which do not appear, in ancient 
times, to have been at all known. It is 
much to be wiſhed; therefore, that, by ſome 
able practitioner, a thorough inveſtigation 
of the ſubject was attempted, as there does 
not appear to be any part of medicine 
more defective than that which relates to 
the hiſtory and theory, as well as to the 
5 of cutaneous diſorders. 
Jo give a particular detail of all the va- 
rieties of theſe complaints, would of it- 
ſelf require an extenſive volume, ald it 
would alſo be entirely foreign to our pur- 
poſe; all that is here propoſed, being to 
give a few general obſervations upon ſuch 


erup- 


— 


| ject. 0 


345 
eruptions of this kind, as, when 3 
or improperly treated, are 58 to e 
to troubleſome ulcers. 52 
A great many complaints of ne 
Linde by different authors, been 
deſeribed under the term Herpes, from 
their being very apt to ſpread, or ta creop, 
as it were, from one part to another; and 
by this appellation have been diſtinguiſhed, 
by late writers, ſeveral diſorders which, 
though not entirely the ſame, yet bear a 
conſiderable reſemblance to the lepra of 
the Greeks, and to the ſeveral ſpecies of 
impetigo enumerated by Celſus. As none 
of theſe, however, are now in their true 
form ever to be met with, at leaſtjn theſe 
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climates, it is not here neceſſary to enter 


into a particular enumeration of them; and 
this more eſpecially, as very minute de- 
ſeriptions of them can be found in many 


of the old writers, and nothing new, it is 


probable,” can now be N on 7 1 


7 
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8 2. Of the different Species of Herpes. | oY 


Turk have commonly been compre- 
hended, it was remarked, under the term 
Herpes, a variety of eruptive diſorders: but 
many of tlie diſtinctions in theſe are taken 
from very trivial cireumſtances, and ſuch 
as do not in any reſpect influence the 
treatment; and on examination it will be 
found, that all the varieties of importance 
may be comprehended 3 in the four follow- 
ing ſpecies, viz, the Herpes Farinoſus, PuF- 
tulofus, Miliaris, and Exedens. | 4 

The firſt of theſe, viz. the Herpes Farino- I 
fus, or what may be termed the dry Tetter, 
is the moft ſimple, both in its nature and 
treatment of all the ſeveral ſpecies, It ap- 
pears indifcriminately in different parts of 
the body; but moſt commonly on the face, 
neck, arms, and wriſts, in pretty broad 
ſpots of ſmall red pimples. ' Theſe gener- 
ally very itchy, though not otherwiſe - 
troubleſome : and after continuing a cer- 


tain time, they at laſt fall off in the form 2 


of a white ** fimilar to fine bran, 
leaving 
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leaving the {kin below perfectly ſound; 
and, again returning in the form of a red | 
 effloreſcence, they fall off and are renewed 
as before. 

The ſecond ſpecies of the diſorder, Viz, 
the Herpes Puſtuloſus, appears in the form 
of puſtules, which originally are ſeparate 
and diſtin, but which afterwards run to- 
gether ; in cluſters, . At firſt they ſeem to 
contain nothing but a thin watery ſerum, 
which afterwards turns yellow ; and, ex- 
ſuding over the whole ſurface of the part 
affected, it at laſt dries into a thick cruſt 
or ſcab: When this falls off, the ſkin be- 
low frequently appears entire, with only a 
flight degree of redneſs on its ſurface ; but, 
on ſome occaſions, when the matter has 
probably been more acrid, upon the ſcab 
falling off, the {kin is found ſlightly exco- 
riated. Eruptions of this kind appear moſt 
frequently on the face, behind the ears, 
and on other parts of the head; and they 
occur moſt commonly 1 in children. 
| The third ſpecies of Herpes, viz. the Mi- 
 liaris, breaks out indiſcriminately over the 

whole 
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whole body: ; 1 more frequently about 
the loins, breaſt, perinæum, ſerotum, and 
inguina, than in other parts. It generally 
appears in cluſters, though ſomerimes in 
diſtinct rings or circles, of very minute 
pimples, which, from their reſemblance 
to the millet ſeed, has given riſe to the de- 
nomination of the ſpecies. The pimples 
are at firſt, though ſmall, perfectly ſepa- 
rate; and contain nothing but a clear 
lymph, which, in the courſe of the diſeaſe, 
is excreted upon the ſurface, and there 
forms into ſmall diſtinct ſcales : theſe at 
laſt fall off, and leave a conſiderable degree 
of inflammation below, that ſtill continues 
to exſude freſh matter, which likewiſe 
forms 1 into cakes, and ſo falls off as before. 
The itching 1 in this ſpecies of the « com- 
plaint 3 18 always very troubleſome; and the | 
matter diſcharged from the pimples is ſo 
tough and viſcid, that every thing applied 
to the part adheres in ſuch a manner, as 
to occaſion a great deal of trouble and un- 
eaſineſs on its being remove. 
The different ſpecies of herpes are com- 
= 
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monly, in England, diſtinguiſhed by the 
names of Tetter, Shingles, and Ringworm; 
but the laſt is moſt frequently applied to 
che varlety of the diſorder which we ate 
now conſidering. 

The Herpes Exedens, ſo called beim. its 
deſtroying or corroding the parts which it 
attacks, appears commonly at firſt in the 
form of ſeveral ſmall painful ulcerations, all 
eollected into larger ſpots of different ſizes 
and of various figures, with always more 
or leſs of an eryſipelatous-like inflamma« 
tion. Theſe ulcerations diſcharge large 
quantities of a thin, ſharp, ſerons matter; 
which ſometimes forms inte ſmall crtiſts, 
chat in a ſhort time fall off; but moſt fre- 
quently the diſcharge is ſo chin and acrid, 
as to ſpread along the neighbouring parts, 
Where it ſoon produces the fame Find of 

1 

Though cheſe excoriations or ulceto do 
not, in general, proceed farther than the 
cutis vera; yet ſometimes the diſcharge is 
ſo very penetrating and corrofive, as to de- 
ſtroy the ſkin, eellular ſubſtance, and, on 

ſome 
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ſome occaſions, eventhe muſcles themſelves. 
It is thts ſpecies of the diforder which 
 ſhonld properly be termed the Depaſcent or 
Phagedenic ulcer, from the great deſtruc- 
tion of parts which it very frequently oc- 
cafions : but, by a piece of very great im- 
propriety, ulcers of the herpetic kind have 
moſt commonly been ſuppoſed to be con- 
nected with ſcurvy; and have, therefore, 
by practitioners in general, been uſually 
diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of Scor- 
' butic, Whereas, there is nothing more 
_ certain, than that herpes is a complaint 

which is generally, if not always, connec- 
ted with that ſtate of the fyſtem, probably 
the moſt oppoſite of any to that which takes 
place in true ſcurvy, I mean the plethoric 
and inflammatory; whalft in ſcurvy a 
high degree of putreſcency is well known 
to conſtitute the my exiſtence of the diſ- 
eaſe. 

And dies the = ſcorbutic ks 
hereafter to be deſcribed, exhibits appear- 
ances perfectly different from the diſorder 
now under conſideration ; inſomuch that 

2 there 
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there is ſcarcely a poſlibility of ; miſtaking 


the one for the other; and the remedies 


neceſſary. in the two diſeaſes are juſt as 
oppoſite as their ſeveral ſymptoms and ar 
pearances are different. 

This ſpecies of herpes appears, at times, 
in every part of the body, but moſt fre- 
quently about the loins, where it often 


ſpreads to ſuch a degree as to ſurround the 


whole circumference of the waiſt. It ſeems 
to be eaſily communicated by contagion, 
that is, by the application of the virus, 
either through the intervention of clothes, 
ſpoons, or other table utenſils. This is in- 
deed the caſe, in ſome degree, with every 
ſpecies of herpes ; I have known inſtances 
even of the firſt or dry ſpecies. of the diſ- 
order proving ſo, which would not a priori 
be ſo readily ee | 


2 3. of the Cure of the Cutanrour U ler, 


1 was already remarked, that in the 


deſcriptions given of theſe diſorders, there 


is very little accuracy to be met with 
amongſt authors. The ſame confuſion and 


uncertainty 
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uncertainty likewiſe occur in the methads- * 
of cure. 

It was always, till WER beheved, that 
eruptive diſeaſes of this nature could never 
appear but in confequence of ſome general 
morbid affection of the ſyſtem; and ac- 
cordingly, a great variety of internal re- 
medies have been recommended by almoſt 
every author who has written upon the ſub- 
jet. It has even been commonly conſider- 
ed as an unſafe and dangerous practice to 
attempt the cure of ſuch eruptions, in any 
other way than by correcting the original 
diſorder of the fluids, which at firſt was 
ſuppoſed to have produced them. 

It is fomewhat fingular, however, that 
the opinion ſhould have remained ſo long 
uncontroverted by regular practitioners; 
as, from the writings of many old authors, 
it appears that complaints of this kind 
were eonſtantly and eaſily cured, as they 
ſtill are by every itinerant practitioner, 
with local external applications only. 

This, we ſhould imagine, ought very _ 
ſoon to have overturned the general notion 


„ which 
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which prevailed with reſpect to the nature 
of theſe diſorders, and which ſeemed all 
along to have no other foundation than 
antiquity for its fupport. Modern prac- 
titioners, however, not being ſhackled by 
ſuch authority, have, in many inſtances, 
ventured to diſpute, and boldly to deviate 
from, the opinions of their predeceffors; 
and the improvements which have univer- 
ſally reſulted from ſuch a free ſpirit of in- 
quiry, have never yet given them reaſon 
to repent their having done fo, | 
This, in no inſtance, has been more 
remarkable, nor attended with better ef- 
fects, than in the treatment of cutaneous. 
diſorders, which, from having been very 
perplexed and intricate, will ſoon, it is 
hoped, become a very fimple and eafy part 
of the practitioner's employment. 
Inſtead of the tedious and debihtating 
' courſes of medicines which patients went 
through formerly, and which perhaps they 
are ſtill too frequently obliged to-undergo, 
it is now found, that the greateſt number 
of theſe complaints are more certainly and 
hi | ſpeedily 
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ſpeedily removed by the uſe of local reme- 
dies merely, than they ever are by a con- 
trary courſe. This, probably, is one rea- 
ſon, amongſt others, why all complaints 
of this nature are claſſed among local diſ- 
orders, in the Genera Morborum of our 
juſtly celebrated profeſſor Dr CoLLEN; 
and which, without any other ſanction, 
would, of itſelf, be ſufficient authority for 
their being here inſerted among ſuch af- 
fections *. 

That CART LET "IS may 8 
be of uſe, and even neceſſary, in many 
inſtances of cutaneous eruptions, will not, 
probably, ever be doubted; but that they 
ever prove ſerviceable in the way commonly 
imagined, namely, by correcting parti- 
cular Kinds of acrimony ſuppoſed to exiſt 
in the maſs of fluids, does not appear in 
the leaſt probable, Nor do the good effects 
which are ſometimes produced by inter- 
nal medicines, render 1 it leſs cer tain. that | 

2 3 1 Cu- 
2 The e given by Dr Cullen of che 'claſs 


Locales, is, Partis, non totius corporis, affectio.“ 
Vid. Synop. Neſolog. Method. Edinburgi. 
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cutaneous affections are in general only 
local diſorders, 

Thus, in many diſeaſes of the ſkin, an- 
timonials are frequently exhibited with 
conſiderable advantage. But the principal 
advantages attending them ſeem to depend 
entirely upon their producing a determi- 
nation to the ſkin, and keeping up a free 
diſcharge of the matter of perſpiration ; 
which frequently, from want of cleanlineſs, 
and ſometimes from other cauſes, being 
long retained on the ſurface. of the body, 
and there turning acrid, may often, i it is 
probable, give riſe to many of our cuta- 
neous affections. And accordin gly we find, 
that all ſuch remedies prove conſtantly 
more or Jeſs effectual, according as they 
are more or leſs powerful! in keeping up a 
free perſpiration, 

By thoſe WhO maintain that an acri- 
mony of the fluids is the moſt common 
cauſe of ſuch diſorders, i it is ſuppoſed, that 
the beneficial effects of antimonials and 
other diaphoretic medlicines depend entire- 
if 984 their N or carrying off the 

morbid 


morbid matter, with which the fluids, in 
theſe diſorders, are imagined to abound. 
Many arguments, however, occur againſt 
che probability of this opinion; and in 
particular, the difficulty, or rather impoſſi- 
bility, of ſhowing how theſe morbid mat- 
ters, ſuppoſing - that they really exiſted, 
| ſhould be more readily evacuated by ſu- 
dorifics, than the other parts of the blood 
with which they muſt in the courſe of the 
circulation be intimately maxed : But what 
puts it beyond a doubt that all ſuch medi- 
cines act entirely in conſequence of their 
preſerving a free perſpiration, and not by 
evacuating any fluids particularly morbid, 
is, that the very ſame advantages, in all 
ſuch complaints, are frequently to be ob- 
tained, merely from the uſe of repeated warm 


bathing, with a due attention in run re- 
Web to cleanlineſs, 


Toi ” view of the 0 of Fuck 
complaints, many circumſtances with 
reſpect to them can be more clearly 
accounted for, than on any other ſuppo- 

24 ſition. 
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ſition. Of theſe, however, we cannot 
here enter into a full conſideration; and 
ſhall only obſerve, that by it may be ex- 
plained the reaſon why ſuch eruptions 
appear very frequently in a partial way 
oniy, which they often do, by breaking out 
in a ſingle ſpot, without affecting any other 
part of the ſurface, This we cannot ſup- 
poſe would frequently happen if theſe 
diſorders always proceeded from a general 
affection of the ſyſtem ; but it may very 
readily occur from a local ſtoppage of per- 
ſpiration, occaſioned by the application of 
ſuch cauſes to particular parts as we know 
to be generally followed with that effect. 
And upon this principle, as was already 
remarked, is accounted for, much more 
obviouſly, the operation of the ſeveral” re- 
medies, than on any other. 

In the treatment of every diſorder of 
this kind, the firſt and principal eircum- 
ſtance to be attended to, is, that not only 
the parts affected, but even the whole ſur- 
face of the body, be kept as clean and 
peine as poſſible: for which purpoſe 

nothing 
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nothing 1 is of ſo much importance as the 
frequent uſe of wartn bathing, together 
with gentle” frictions with clean linen 
eloths; which, in the dry ſpecies of the com- 
plaint, may be apphed over even the diſ- 
eaſed parts; but in the others, eſpecially 
where conſiderable ulcerations occur, the 
frictions can be applied to ſuch parts of 
the body only as are not, at the time, af- 
fected. When due attention is paid to 
this article of cleanlineſs, few or no inter- 
nal remedies are ever neceſſary | in the 
lighter ſpeties of herpes. 

Of all the external applications, uten 
employed both in the mild and in the 
more inveterate ſpecies of theſe diſorders, 
the ſeveral drying and aſtringent ; remedies 
are moſt to be depended on: Of theſe, the 
moſt ſimple of all is lime-water.; which, 
in ſlight caſes of dry tetter, often anſwers. 
the purpoſe, but it ſeldom proves effectual 
in any of the others. oy 

The different ſolutions. of * lead in "the 
vegetable acid, prove often, i in affections of 
this nature, very effectual; and of theſe the 


watery 
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watery ſolution of ſaccharum ſaturni, as 
directed in the treatiſe on inflammation, is 
always moſt to be depended on. It may 
either be applied in the form of cataplaſms, 
or on ſoft linen rags laid directly upon the 
parts. The latter is perhaps the moſt con- 
venient method; and in ſuch affections, 
from its being more cleanly than poultices, 
ſhould always be preferred. 

Although this, in general, is found to 
be a very uſeful application in the milder 
eruptions of this kind; yet, in ſuch caſes 
as prove to be inveterate, I have frequent- 
ly found, that weak ſolutions of corroſive 
ſublimate in water, have proved more be- 
neficial. About ten grains of the former, 
to a pound of the Jatter, makes, for all 
ſuch affections, a very eaſy and efficacious 
waſh, 

Decoctions of the in kinds of 
boles, and of the aſtringent earths, are 
ſometimes, too, uſed with advantage in 
ſlight caſes of this kind; but in general, 
the preparations of lead, as we have direct- 
ed above, with the watery ſolution of cor- 

;roſive 
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roſive ſublimate, prove a great deal more 
effectual; and do indeed, in a great mea- 
ſure, render every other application unne- 
ceſſary. | 
_  Ointments prepared _ ſaccharum ſa- 
turni, and corroſive ſublimate, have fre- 
quently too, in theſe diſorders, been uſed 
with advantage: but as, in ſuch forms, they 
muſt neceſſarily be combined with unctu- 
ous ſubſtances, they cannot of courſe prove 
ſo cleanly as the watery ſolutions of the 
ſame remedies; and as they do not in that 
way prove in any reſpect more efficacious, 
they ought never therefore to be preferred. 
By proper attention to the different cir- 
cumſtances we have mentioned, many of 
the milder complaints of the herpetic kind 
are often removed: But when the diſorder 
is of a more inveterate nature; when it is 
of long ſtanding; and eſpecially when it is 
accuſtomed to diſcharge large quantities of 
matter, as in the herpes exedens frequent- 
ly happens, other remedies come likewiſe 
to be neceſſary. 


The more obſtinate ay virulent ſuch 


com- 
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complaints are, the greater attention be- 
comes requiſite to the promoting of a free 
diſcharge by the ſkin; for which purpoſe, : 
together with warm bathing, as we for- 
merly recommended, warm diluent drinks 
ſhould be plentifully allowed. New whey 
anſwers in this view very well, and. it is 
likewiſe of uſe as a gentle laxative, De- 
coctions of ſarſaparilla and of mezereon, 
both ſeparately and combined, have, in 
different forms, been recommended for the 
fame purpoſe. Although I have known 
them uſed, however, in a variety of caſes, 
1 cannot ſay they ever ſeemed to be attend- 
ed with any ſuperior advantages to thoſe 
which are produced by the decoctum lig- 
norum of the ſhops ; which, when proper- 
ly exhibited, proves always a powerful | 
diaphoretic. And we have it always in 
our power to increaſe the diaphoretic 
powers of this remedy by adding to each 
cupful of the decoction, fifteen or twenty 

drops of tincture of antimony.” 
When, in this manner, two or three 
pounds of the remedy are taken at proper 
inter- 


« 
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intervals every twenty-four hours, it ſeldom 
fails to keep up a very free perſpiration. 890 
As a gentle diaphoretie too, I have often 
known erudle antimony prove uſeful, when 
duly prepared, and given to the quantity of 
about two drachms in the day, either in 
powder or in the form of an electuary. It 
commonly anſwers tolerably well by itfelf; 
but; when conjoined with a ſmall propor- 
tion of gum guaiac, it ſeems not only to 
prove more certainly ſudorific, but more 
readily goes off by ſtool, which in ſome 
caſes renders the combination of the two 
remedies of ſervice. 
In patients of plethoric habits, in whom 
complaints of this nature frequently occur, 
laxatives prove often ſerviceable; but thoſe 
of the cooling Ekindonly ſhould be uſed. Sea- 
water is'very commonly preſcribed in theſe 
diſorders as a purgative, and it frequently 
anfwers exceedingly well; but to many 
patients it: proves fo 8 and diſagree- 
able, that it cannot be exhibited in proper 
quantities. When this is found to be the 
caſe, eream of tartar, which is a much 


more 
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more agreeable medicine, may be uſed in- 
ſtead of it: and as it cannot be conveni- 
ently given in ſolution, on account of the 
large proportion of water neceſſary for diſ- | 
ſolving at, the moſt commodious way of 
uſing it is in the form of an electuary; a 
or eight drachms of the remedy in pow- 
der, with an equal quantity of ſugar, be- 
ing made into the conſiſtence of a linctus, 
or of an electuary, with the mucilage of 
gum arabic, makes an eaſy doſe of a very 
| agrecable laxative. '- . 
| Together with theſe internal 3 
an iſſue, in the more inveterate ſpecies of 
herpes, becomes always neceſſary; and it 
- SJhould indeed be among the remedies firſt 
preſcribed ; for here, as in the treatment 
of all old ulcers which have ſerved as i{- * 
ſues to the conſtitution, the cure of the 
diſorder is rendered more certain and eaſy, 
by eſtabliſhing proper drains for the ſuper- 
| fluous fluids; without which the ſores, al- 
though they may be healed, are very 1 
ſoon to break out again. | 
In different pe of this TE} eſpe- 
cially 


\ 
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cially in the herpes exedens, very confider- 
able degrees of inflammation often occur; 
for the removal of which, warm poulticęs 
and, fomentations are generally employed, 
but ſeldom, or never with any advantage. 
And in no caſe whatever does the ſuperio- 
rity of ſaturnine ap plications over the 
whole tribe of emollients, in inflammatory 7 
affections, appear. more evident than in 
this. For the latter almoſt conſtantly ſeem | 
to encourage the ſpreading of the ſecreted 
acrid humour; and thus, inſtead of remo- 
ving inflammation, in ſuch inſtances, they 
rather tend to promote it: whereas the 
different ſaturnine applications appear not 
only to correct the acrimony of ſuch hu- 
mours, but tend greatly to prevent their 
ſpreading ſo far as they otherarile would 
do. 

In all ſuperficial e zo" the 55 
petic kind, the ſaturnine and ſublimate 
ſolutions, as we have already recommend 
ed, in general prove effectual; but when- 
ever the ulcers have penetrated deep into 
the ſubſtance of the muſcles and other 


Faun. 


H 
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parts, as they frequently: enough do, an 
ointment prepared with calcined zinc I 
have ſometimes found to anfwer better: 
about two drachms of zinc in fine powder, 
to fix drachms of axunge, ſeems to be in 
general a proper proportion. It leſſens the 
inflammation which commonly takes place; 
and it has often à conſiderable effect in al- 
tering che nature of the diſcharge from a 
| ms a0 da X thek 7 apap mat- 
ne eommon eilt Fatale 
16 alſo, when newly prepared, a very 
Proper application for the fame purpoſe. 
But it ought never to be made uſe of 
after being long kept: for the lead ſeems 
thereby not only to loſe its activity, 
which it in fome meafure, in unctubus 
Preparations, always does; but that oint- 
ment, probably from its being prepared 
chiefly of axunge, or of wax and oil, 
without any addition of the abrbſeptic 
gums and reſins, is much more apt to turn 
rancid than almoſt any other ointment in 
common uſe, oat 9 


3 
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In ſuch caſes, too, an ointment prepared 
with axunge and mercurius preeipitatus 
albus, I have ſometimes known of uſe; 
but as it commonly occaſions a good deal | 
of pain and irritation, it is not in every 
caſe admiſſible. 

By a due continuance of the ſeveral re- 
medies we have pointed out, whilſt proper 
attention is at the ſame time given to 
cleanlineſs, the moſt troubleſome ſpecies 
of herpes will in general be removed. 
But in ſome inſtances, notwithſtanding the 
uſe of all theſe, and of every other ordi- 
nary: remedy, complaints of this nature 
ſtill continue obſtinate ; they do not ſeems 
to yield in the leaſt, and frequently even 
turn more inveterate. 

In ſuch eaſes, there is commonly much 
reaſon to ſuſpect that ſome other diſeaſe 
ſubſiſts at the ſame time: which, on in- 
quiry, is frequently found to be of the ve- 
nereal kind, for herpes often appears as a 
ſymptom of that diſeaſe. This, however, 
may commonly be known from the hi- 


ſtory of the complaint, and likewife from 
Aa the 
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the ation of the eruptions,” For all 
eruptions of this kind which appear in 
lues venerea, are conſtantly above ſome of 
the hard and thinly covered bones, as 
thoſe of the cranium, ſternum, and tibia ; 
at leaſt, in the beginning of the diſorder, 
theſe are the parts chiefly affected; though, 
no doubt, in its more advanced ſtages, the 
whole furface comes to be more or hem 
diſeaſed. N 5 
As ſoon as the cb is diſcovered 
to be of the venereal kind, its cure muſt 
depend in a great meafure upon the gene- 
ral treatment neceſſary i in that diforder ; fo 
that, by a proper uſe of mercury, with a 
continuance of the different remedies al- 
ready enumerated for herpes, all affections 
of this nature may in x due time be 4 
ed to be eradicated. 
On other occaſions, again, and when 
there is no cauſe for ſuſpecting a venereal 
taint, it ſometimes happens, that even the 
Mlighteſt ſpecies of tetter reſiſts all the com- 
mon remedies, both internal and external, 
and perhaps, teo, becomes more inveterate. 
: In 
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In ſuch caſes, chere is frequently conjoin- 
ed with the diſorder which we are now 
conſidering, the common ſcabies or itch; 
and when it happens to be ſo, as I have 
ſometimes ſeen, a very diſagreeable and 
troubleſome diſeaſe comes to be produced; 
what may be conſidered as a tertium quid, 
or a production of the two; which, in its 
appearance, is exceedingly loathſome; little 
leſs ſo, indeed, than the deſcriptions that 
are given of the lepra of the ancients; and, 
v when it is allowed to remain long, it en 
ſometimes almoſt as inveteratee. 
The itch being ſuch a well-known dit. 
order, its conjunction with herpes is com- 
monly very eaſily detected: and when once 
it is known to take place, the cure muſt 
conſiſt in the ſeveral remedies already re- 
commended for herpes, together with ſuch 
as are more particularly active in the cure 
of ſcabies; and of which, though there 
are many recommended by authors, yet 
none ever prove ſo certainly efficacious as 
ſulphur. Mercury too, does, no doubt, 
mw cure complaints of this kind; as it 
0 Aa 2 | does, 
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does, indeed, the itch in all its ſtages: yet 
as it fails in many inſtances, which ſul- 
phur, when properly directed, very ſeldom 
does, the latter ſhould in en be pre- 
ferred. 

In every eruption of the herpetic kind 
to which children are liable, ſulphur, in 
one form or other, proves commonly more 
effectual than any other remedy: When, 
in theſe complaints, therefore, the uſual 
remedies are found to fail, ſulphur ſhould 
always be employed; and to practitioners 
of experience, it is ſcarcely neceſſary to re- 
mark, that the Sulphur Vivum, as it is 
termed; in fine powder, proves always 
much more effectual than the flowers of 
ſulphur. As this remedy evidently - loſes 
much of its - ſtrength by the proceſs of 
| ſublimation, this preparation of it ſhould 
never be een for _oy cutaneous . 
tion. 

„There is a Hicke of . to which; in 
foros conſtitutions, eſpecially in females, 
the face is particularly liable; and no va- 
_ of the * proves either more 
a 8 diſtreſ- 
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diſtreſsful-to aka; or more perplexin F 
to practitioners. —All the common prepa- 
rations of ſulphur, as well as different oint- 
ments and waſhes of the mercurial kind, 


are commonly employed here without any 


advantage; but the following combination 
of ſulphur with faccharum ſaturni, I have 
found to ſucceed in many inſtances of the 
moſt obſtinate Ware 11 N CN 

. Tac: oe — 3j. 

JSacch. ſaturni nm Me 

| Ag. roſarum 10 1201 bi og en 

The eruption to be bathed with this morn- 

ing and evening, care Wen taken: to ſhake 
the vial when uſed. 

In whatmanner dlibreinedy me know 
not: but I have known different inſtances 
of complete cures being effected in very 
obſtinate caſes by a frequent uſe of it. 
When, however, in caſes of this kind, as 
well as in every ſpecies of herpes, it may 
for ſome reaſon or other be thought pro- 
per to make uſe of mercury inſtead of ſul- 
phur, an ointment ſimilar to what in the 
N is termed Unguentum Citri- 
| | Aa 3 * num, 
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num, has on many occaſions bechfund ta 
anſwer exceedingly well. But as this oint- 
ment has commonly been ordered with 
too great a proportion of mercury, it free 
quently acts as a cauſtic, and occaſions a 
great deal of irritation, That effect, how- 
ever, is eaſily prevented, whilſt at the ſame 
time all the advantages of the remedy are 
preſeryed; by diminiſhing the quantity of 
mercury: Half an ounce of mercury diſſolv- 
ed in an ounce of ſtrong ſpirit of nitre, mix- 
ed with a pound either of axunge or of freſh 
butter, have, upon trial, been found to be 
very good proportions: or, as this ointment 
is very apt to turn too bard, it may at firſt 
be made with a double proportion of mer- 
eury and ſpirit of nitreg and, hy adding an 
equal quantity of anunge at the time of 
uſing 1 it, the fame ſtrength of the remedy 
18 preſerved, whillt; at the ſame time, an 
| -TV n of a cee conſiſt- 
enca. 24 15110 1 37 Sl 
This b a very | ffemat and per- 
fey ſafe ointment for all fuch eruptions 
as partake either of a venerea} taint, or that 
790 K are 
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are in the leaſt connected with common 
itch; and may be uſed for the latter diſ- 
order, | in preference to all other mercurial 
applications, by thoſe who, on account. of 
its offenſive ſmell, or for other reaſons, do 
not incline to make uſe of ſulphur, In- 
deed no preparation of mercury, in the 
courſe of my experience, has ever proved 
ſo uſeful as this ointment; not only in 
caſes of real herpes, but even in common 
itch. It only indeed requires to be more 
generally known, in order to be very uni- 
verlall employed. i in every affection pe, this 
kind. 

By a proper and 1 uſe 15 the 
ſeveral remedies recommended, but, above 
all, by a due attention to cleanlineſs, al- 
moſt every berpetic complaint may} at l 
be removed. 

After theſe ſeveral eee on much 
diſorders, it may not be im proper to re- 
mark, that there are many complaints of 
the eruptive kind, to which children eſpe- 
cially are liable, which may all be redu- 
ced to one or other of the ſpecies of herpes 

A a 4 we 
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we have enumerated, and which of courſe 
may be all cured by the fame general mer 
thod of treatment. 

Thus, the tinea capitis, and cruſta lactea, 
are commonly deſcribed as diſtinct and 
unconneaed difeaſes: but both of theſe 
affections, i it is preſumed, may, with pro- 
priety enough, be reduced to the ſame 
ſpecies of herpes; and they ſeem evidently, 
indeed, to belong to the ſecond, or what 
we have termed Puſtuloſus, as they appear 
to be exactly of the ſame nature, and to 
differ only in ſituation; the tinea being on 

| the hairy ſcalp, what the cruſta lactea and 
other ſuch eruprions are upon the face. 
The ſeveral means of cure we have enu- 
merated for herpes in general, apply, as 
was obſerved, with equal propriety to any 
of theſe; but in the tinea capitis a pecu- 
Jarity « occurs from the ſituation of the diſ- 
order, which, in the treatment, it has been 
frequently found neceſſary to attend to. a 

In this complaint, the hair, by occaſioning 
a more conſiderable remora of the exſuded 
ötker Wan what e in any other 

ſpecies 
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ſpecies of herpes, produces in it a greater 
degree of acrimony, which ſometimes = 
gives riſe to bulbous ſwellinge, by being 
roots of the hair; and hence it has been 
ſuppoſed, that theſe ſwellings, by being 
perhaps the firſt parts affected, tend to pro- 
duce and to keep up all the other ſymp- 
toms of the diſorder: So that it is com- 
monly recommended as the firſt ſtep in 
the cure of tinea, to extract entirely all 
the hairs by the roots, eitlier with | pitch= 
plaſters, or ſome other has a 
tion. 
This, 1 unond is always da ich 
2 great deal of pain; it ſomerimes produces 
very troubleſome inflammations; and be- 
fides, it is never in any reſpect neceſſary 
in the firſt ſtages of the diſorder: for tho 
in very long continued caſes of tinea, 
theſe tuberoſities at the roots of the hair 
do ſometimes become ſo conſiderable as 
to render the cure of ſuch affections more 
tedious than they otherwiſe would be; 
yet, merely by keeping the hair very ſhort, 
zud the parts affected, as clean as poſſible, 
_ 
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the different remedies already. enumerated 
almoſt always effect a cure, without having, 
recourſe to the, extraction of the hair, 
The watery. ſolution of corroſive ſubli⸗ 
0 4 was already recommended as an ex- 
ternal application for different herpetic e- 
ruptions;z but in no ſpecies of the diſorder 
does it produce ſuch remarkably good ef- 
fects as in tinea capitis; inſomuch that, 
except in very inveterate caſes, a cuts: may 
generally be obtained by the uſe of this 
remedy alone. TI ino 1 ale; 
Iſſues have leads! been 5 3 
ing very uſeful in all eruptive diſorders of 
this kind ; but in theſe complaints, which, 
in childhood eſpecially, are ſo common, 
they ſeem to be ſtill more neceſſary, and 
more uſeful, chan in the advanced periods 
of life; for, as thoſe children that are par- 
ticularly liable to ſuch;eruptions, are com- 
monly. of very (groſs full habits, it is 
ſcarcely poſſible often to obtain, at leaſt, 
laſting cures, without in the firſt place in- 
troducing adequate drains 
3 iſſues alone, with a proper at- 


tention 


tention to cleanlineſs, will very frequently; 
in the firſt years of childhood, get the 
better of all ſuch complaints, without the 
aſſiſtance af any other remedy; and they 
do not by any means prove ſo prejudicial 
to the coniſtitution as the frequent uſe of 
purgative medicines, which in ſuch-cafeg 
are fo commonly employed. Purgatives 
do, no doubt, frequently prove ferviceable; 
by carrying off ſuch ſuperabundances of 
fluids as the ſyſtem happens to be loaded 
with, but never in ſuch (an! eaſy: gradual 
| manner at is done by iſſues. 
- There has an objection been n 
made to the uſe of iſſues in general, that 
they are very apt to become ſo far habi- 
tual as to prevent them from being after- 
wards healed up, without conſiderable riſk. 
This, in children, however, ſhould never 
be any material objection to them: for, 
about the fifth or ſixth year, when children 
are able to take more regular and fa- 
tiguing exerciſe; when the ſyſtem, having 
acquired a firmer tone, is rendered more 
capable of preſerving a due balance be- 
Tween 
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tween the ſolids and different contained 
fluids; and when, in fact, the latter are 
never obſerved to be ſo abundant as in 
the preceding years of childhood; there is 
not then the ſame neceſſity for ſuch drains, 
and it might even in ſome inſtances be 
prejudicial to continue them longer. We 
do accordingly obſerve, about this period 
of life, that many of the eruptive diſorders, 
which had prevailed before, now diſappear 
entirely: nature then requiring a greater 
ſupply of fluids for all the different ſecre- 
tions, throws, off, by their means, what 
had formerly been diſcharged nth G 
—_ 80. the ſurface. 
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- Obſervations on the Venereal Ulcer. 


1 


AVING, in the ſeveral preceding 
ſections, gone through the conſider- 
ation of all ſuch ulcers as can with pro- 
priety be looked upon as local affections 
merely, thoſe of an oppoſite nature come 
next in courſe to be treated of; and they 
are, as was formerly remarked, to be com- 
prehended in the ſecond claſs, 

The general character of this claſs has 
been already given, It includes, as was 
formerly remarked, all ſuch ulcers as are 
connected with, or that depend upon, 
ſome general diſorder of the ſyſtem ; and 
the ſeveral ſpecies of it are, the Venereal, 

| the * and Scrophulous. 


Having 
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Having ſpoken ſo fully upon the differ- 
ent ſpecies of local ulcers, all that is ne- 


ceflary upon thoſe of the ſecond claſs, is to 
point out, as conciſely and diſtinctly as 


Poſſible, the different, characteriſtics by 


which they may be diſtinguiſhed; toge- 

ther with ſuch remedies as may be peculiar 
to, or proper for each; referting always to 
what may have been remarked in the pre- 
ceding ſections, for whatever may, in com- 
mon, occur between any two ſpecres 7 the 
different claſſe. 


+ 
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By venereal ulcers, in general, are 


meant ſuch as are connected with an uni- 


verſal fyphilitic affection of the ſyſtem. 


But as chancres, and ſome other ſpecies of 


. 


ſores which occur in that diforder, may 
with equal propriety be termed Venereal 


Ulcers, although they are not always con- 


nected with a general infection, yet, in or- 
der to prevent any ſort of ambiguity, it 
will be proper here to E ce the 
conſideration df cheſe alſo: 


© 5 Venereal 


Sec. X. 


Venereal ulcers, then, may be divided 
into two varieties; namely, thoſe which 
appear as primary ſymptoms of the diſeaſe, 
and ſuch as may more 3 by oper 
dered as ſymptomatic.” OD 7 

Of the former kind are FRO in ge- 
neral, whether upon the parts of genera- 
tion, communicated by venereal inter- 
courſe; upon the nipples and breaſts of 
women, by nurfing infected children; or 

on the lips and parts adjacent, communi- 
cated by ſalutation: for all ſuch ſores, 
though ſeated on different parts, are of one 
and the ſame nature. Thoſe ulcers, too, 
may ſometimes be reckoned primary, which 
remain after the opening or burſting of 
ſuch buboes as appear to have ariſen from 
an infection lately communicated, and be- 
fore there is any Fan that the whole 
ſyſtem is affeted, 
Such ulcers; ' again, are alice as 
ſymptomatic,” which ariſe in conſequence 
of a general taint of the habit. Of this 
kind are all thoſe: which ſucceed to old 
buboes and  fuch as be. apes along with 


other 
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other venereal ſymptoms a conſiderable time 
after infection; the moſt ordinary fitua+- 
tions for which are, the throat, palate, noſe, 
the parts immediately above the bones of 
the cranium, tibia, humerus, and other 
hard bones thinly covered with fleſh. 
Although, in many. caſes, it is not eaſy 
to make this diſtinction in venereal ſores, 
yet it may frequently be done, and ſhould 
be always ſtrictly attended to; the treatment 
of the two different ſpecies being in ſome 
reſpects exceedingly different, as will be 
afterwards particularly taken notice of. 

- In ſuch caſes, the principal means of 
diſtinQion are obtained either by informa- 
tion from the patient, or from the appear- 
ances of the ſores themſelves. 

If, ſoon after expoſure to infection, an 
ulceration appears upon the part to which 
the virus was immediately applied, toge- 
ther with ſwellings of any. of the glands 
in the courſe of the lymphatics, we may 
be almoſt convinced that theſe are only lo- 
cal affections, and ought to. be conſidered 
accordingly as primary ſymptoms. Ulce- . 

rations 
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rations thus occurring 8 a Wan 
application of the venereal virus, are in 
general termed Chancres: they appear, at 
firſt, as ſmall miliary ſpots, which ſoon riſe 
and form little veſicles, that, upon burſt- 
ing, diſcharge ſometimes a thin. watery 
fluid, and, on other occaſions, a more 
chick yellow matter. The edges of ſuch 
ſores are generally hard and painful; and 
are, together with the glandular ſwellings 
already deſcribed, commonly attended with 
more or leſs inflammation. 
| Theſe are the common appearances of 
venereal ſores from a recent infection; but 
che ulcers Which appear as ſymptoms of a 
long-continued affection, in general prove 
more troubleſome. They are diſtinguiſhed 
from. thoſe already deſcribed, as likewiſe 
from every. other ſpecies of ulcer, 1. By 
information from the patient: 2. By their 
ſituation: and, 3. By their appearances. 
Whenever an ulcer is ſuſpected to be of 
a venereal kind, the real nature of it may 
frequently be learned from the patient. 
Thus, if a perſon, who has long had other 
B b DT ſymp- 
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f 


ſymptoms of infection in his nn 
is attacked with one or more ulcers, whe- 


ther in conſequence of external injuries or 
not, and if they reſiſt the common me- 


thods of cure, there can be very little 


doubt of their being infected wirh the ge- 


neral taint of the habit. 


It ſometimes happens, however, that 


ſuch information is not to be obtained: 
for patients infected with diſorders of this 


kind, very often conceal, and, when que- 


ſtioned, even refuſe to acknowledge i it; and 


on other occaſions, | patients cannot even 
themſelves be certain whether they are 


infected or not, having perhaps no other 
fymptoms at the time than theſe ulcers, 


and which they may not probably have 


i TOLNErEd to be of the venereal kind. 


When this happens to be the caſe, we 
muſt! endeavour to obtain our information 
from the firuation and 6 HR TTIT of the 
uleer itſelf. 8 50 

By far the greateſt part of venereal ul- 
cers from an old infection, appear, as was 


Already remarked, immediately above the 
bones, 
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bones, and ſuch of theſe eſpecially as are 
moſt thinly covered with muſcles. They 
firſt appear in the form of a red, and 
ſomewhat purpliſh effloreſcence, not cir- 
cumſcribed, but in general rather conſi- 
derably diffuſed. This ſoon comes to 
riſe into a number of ſmall puſtules, 
which ooze out a thin fretting ſerum. At 
firſt theſe puſtules, when obſerved through 
a glaſs, appear perfectly dictinct; but they 
at laſt run together; and form one large 
ulcer, whoſe edges are commonly ragged 
and ſomewhat callous ; and there is gene- 
rally a light red appearance, which extends b 
a conſiderable ſpace beyond the ſore, over 
the ſkin that does not ſeem to be otherwiſe 
by diſeaſed. | | 
| Sores of this kind have frequently a 
very remarkable appearance, being hol - 
lowed as it were into the form of a cup, 
generally narrow and contracted at the 
bottom, with the edges extending gradual- 
ly till they reach the outward circum- 
ference. This at leaſt is commonly the. 


caſe, Except when carious bones happen. 
"Dbz - to 
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to ly at the bottom of the ſores, and then 
they are generally filled up with trouble- 
ſome fungons excreſcences. | 

Venereal ulcers are not commonly at- 
tended with inuch pain; at leaſt, ſeldom 
ſo much as, from their appearances, might 
be expected. In ſome inſtances, however, 
it is otherwiſe: and the diſcharge of all 
ſuch ſores, though at firſt chin, comes at 
faſt to put on a very particular and cha- 
racteriſtic appearance, being of a confiſt- 
ence rather more tough and viſcid than 
good pus; with a very loathſome, though | 
not the ordinary fetid, putrid ſmell ; and 
a very ſingular greeniſh yellow colour. 

" Theſe are the moſt common appearan- 
ces of old venereal ulcers ; and when all or 
any of them occur upon any of the ſitua- 
tions enumerated, we may almoſt always 
determine, with certainty, the complaint 
to be of the ſyphilitic kind. 

The diſtinction we have propoſed of ve- 
nereal ulcers into primary and ſymptoma- 
tic, is, in the treatment of the diſeaſe, found 
to be a matter of conſiderable importance: 

for 
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for thoſe of the former Eind, if aca 
to immediately on their firſt appearance, 
and before any abſorption of matter has 
taken place, might undoubtedly be fre- 


quently removed without the aſſiſtance of 


any internal medicine, merely by convert - 
ing an incipient chancre into the ſtate of 


a fimple ulcer, by burning or deſtroying 


the venereal matter contained i in it t with 
cauſtic ap; ey; ; 

But Athoilek' z cure miatic l 111 chis man- 
ner be ſometimes effected with ſufficient 
fafery, yet as we have no mearis 'of becom- 


ing abſolutely certain whether ſome, of 
the virus may not Ive entered the ſyftem, | 


the cure of even the flighteſt chancre ſhould 


never be truſted'to any other remedy than 
the internal uſe of mercury; with this ma- 
terial difference, however, that in incipient 


ſores of this kind, it commonly proves ſuf- 
ficient t to adminiſter a very ſmall quantity 
of the remedy only, in proportion to what 
is requiſite in ſuch ulcers as appear in con- 
ſequence of an our general infection. 

* Dr MoxxRc's PreleQions. , 


f 
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The diſtinQion propoſed, points out like- 
wiſe another circumſtance of .conſequence 
in the cure. In ulcers from an old pox, 
we ought never to make uſe of mercurial 
and other dreſſings, with a view to heal 
and dry them up ſoon; If but ſhould rather 
truſt entirely to mercury given internally, 
and in the mean time continue to apply 
ſuch remedies only ag are neceſſary for 
keeping the ſores clean and eaſy. 

Thus, the healing gf the different ulcers 
merely by the uſe of. internal remedies, af- 
 fords the beſt, and indeed the only con- 
vineing proof ot the diſeaſe being eradica- 
ted; and 1 it Proves. indeed the ſureſt index 
by which a Surgeon can be directed, as it 
plainly ſhows, that little more mercury can 
be neceſſary; a circumſtauce, of which a 
practitioner. cannot by N. other means be 

convinced. 

With many praQitioners, it has — 
che common method to treat in this man- 
ner chances, and all thoſe venereal ulcers 


we have termed Primary; whilſt, at the 


ſame time, they have not thought Proper 
to 
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to apply the practice to choſe of long 
ſtanding, or chat proceed from a general 
infection of the ſyſtem. But, with very 
little attention, it muſt appear, that direct. 
ly the reverſe of this ſhould be followed 
and the | advantages attending ue" would 
eee de aer er l nl Se | 


THe 1 for ping old A 
ulcers open during the internal exhibition 
of medicines, have been already explained. 
But in recent chancres, produced merely 
by a local application of a corroding mat- 
ter, as they are entirely. topical, and not 
connected with any diforder of the ſyſtem, 
mercury given inwardly has nor near fach 
a chance of effecting a cure; and accord- 

ingly we often find, chat, er very conſi- 
derable quantities of the medicine have 
been uſed, we are at laſt, after all, obliged 
to have recourſe to ſome 5 e 

1 | 
This, however, is far from Vase the 

greateſt inconvenience attending the prac- 
tice: for as long as a chanere or ulceration 
| „ con- 
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continues open, there is much more reaſon 
to ſuſpect that the ſyſtem in general may be 
infected, than if the chancre or ſource of 
that matter had been Med ſoon aher its 
appearance. 3 2 7 

By ſome it may be at. that. it 5s not 
of much conſequence whether a ſmall or 
a larger portion of the venereal matter be 
taken into the ſyſtem, as the leaſt particle | 
may juſt as certainly produce all the ſymp». 
roms, of the diſeaſe, as if a much larger, 
quantity had been admitted, . ... 

This, in ſome reſpects, may probably, be 
the caſe, as the ſyphilitic matter is known 
to be of a very penetrating and aflimilating 
nature; but there is ſurely much more rea- 
ſon to hope, that a very ſmall portion of ſuch, 
matter may be prevented from infecting the 
ſyſtem, either by being ſtopped in its courſe; 
by occaſioning, as it frequently does, ob- 
ſtructions of one or more glands; or even 
by being afterwards thrown out at ſome; 
of the emunctories; than that the danger 
of a general infection, ariſing from a con- 
ſiant. abſorption and diffuſion of the ſame 
7 MS: Ba ſort 
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fort of matter, can by any means 0 ob; 1— 
ated or removed. f ; 
That the opinion we 33 60 to 
give on this point, is at leaſt very probable ? 
will not readily be controverted. But it is 
likewiſe ſaid, that the practice of treating 
chancres, by the uſe of internal remedies 
only, can never occaſion any kind of riſk, 
as the mercury which is, or ought always 
in ſuch caſes to be exhibited, by acting as 
a certain antidote to the venereal virus, 
muſt ſoon exert its influence on the ſyſtem, 
in ſuchl a manner as to prevent the h 
from having any farther-influence, -: F: 
Such reaſoning, however, is, in een 
by no means to be depended on. For, in 
the firſt place, though mereury in general 
proves a very certain cure for venereal com- 
plaints already ſubſiſting in the conſtitu- 
tion; yet, even where it has been previouſly! 
exhibited in conſiderable quantities, it does 
not prevent a new infection from taking 
place: Of this I have known many inſtan- 
ces; and it would probably, if attended to, 
be found to occur very frequently. 


1 <4 
1 / | 7 | 
19 / 4 ; But 
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But again, although we were even cer- 
Tain, if a proper quantity of mercury was 
preſent in the fluids; that no farther in- 
fection could take place from the introduc- 
tion of a larger portion of venereal matter; 
yet, in caſes of chancre, we can never be 
ſure that the medicine will ſo ſoon enter 
the circulation as to produce this prophy- 
lactic effect. For when we confider how 
frequently practitioners are diſappointed 
in attempting to introduce a fathcient 
quantity of mercury, either from the fault 
of the preparation, from its running off 
by ſtool, from its flying too quickly to 
the mouth, or from ſome other cauſe, no 
dependence, it is evident, is to de . 
upon this matte. 

Upon the whole, 5 e ly cure of | 
chancres, and of all venereal ulcers of the 
ſame kind; ſhould be haſtened as much as 
poſſible, not only by internal 'medicines, 
hue by external pve lkewiſe. ms 


a 2. Of the Cure of the Tenercal Uker.. 25 


Tus moſt effectual method in every caſe 
8 of 
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of chanere, as we have already hinted, 
would probably be, to touch the part af- 
fected with ſome ſtrong cauſtic as ſoon as 
the diſeaſe is obſerved; and, by thus de- 
ſtroying at once all the venereal matter, 
the ſore, being now nearly in the ſtate of a 
ſimple ulcer from any other cauſe, would, 
with ordinary dreſſings, be very eaſily cu- 
red, Practitioners, however, [are ſeldom 
called in ſo early, and frequently: not till 
the different ulcerations are -conſiderably 
enlarged, hen the practice could not rea- 
dily prove effectual, and when it might 
ſomerimes even be dangerous to apply, ſo 
extenſively; to thoſe tender patts on-which 
chancres are commonly ſeated, ſuch irrita- 
ting remedies as any "i 597 more active 
Fapſt ies. dr bo f IIb 
What I have 1 to 5 0 
in every caſe of ulcerated-chancre- not at- 
tended with much inflammation, is, after 
wiping the ſores as free from matter as 
poſſible, to ſprinkle them well with mer- 
curius precipitatus ruber finely prepared, 
and to apply a pledgit of any common 
oint- 
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.vintment over all. This does not com- 

monly occaſion much pain or irritation; 
and it has the effect of produeing a kind of 
ſlough over the fore, which, in the courfe 
of a dreſſing or two, generally comes away, 
per leaves the ulcer perfectly clean. | 

Chancres being reduced to this. ſtate, 
a probably ſoon heal, although no 
other dreſſing ſhould be uſed than com- 
mon cerate: but, leſt any venereal matter 
ſhould remain, I have commonly, after re- 
moving the dreſſings with the precipitate, 
been in the way of uſing the ſtrong mer- 
curial ointment of the Edinburgh Diſpen- 
ſatory, and to en bene it ral the m 
_ up. 

In dee manner al ſack MeiinGone are 
in general eaſily cured, and with much les 
mercury given inwardly chan if allowed for 
* conſiderable time to remain open. 

By long oontinuance, however, and from 
ging of proper remedies, even theſe, at 
Hirſt: ſeemingly ſimple ſores, come to put 
on all the eee of duch ulcers as 
depend upon a general infection; and as 
110 they 
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they are then really ſuch in every reſpe 
their treatment muſt vary accordingly. 1 

Ulcers of this kind, upon the penis e- 
fpecially, when of long duration, are very 
apt to become inflamed; and then, by the 
pain they occaſion, they prove frequently 
exceedingly troubleſome. When the in- 
flammation comes any conſiderable length, 
blood - letting i is ſometimes requiſite; but, 
in general, that ſymptom is eaſily enough 
kept moderate, merely by a continued and 
proper uſe of the faturnine poultice. 2 

The inflammation being once thorou ghly | 
removed, the beſt application, in all ſuch 
_ caſes, is ſimple wax/ointment, as we have 
formerly mentioned, till a proper quantity _ 
of mercury has been exhibited, and then. 
the ſores commonly heal without any far- 
ther applioation. : 

There are two different modes in uſe, of 
throwing mercury into the ſyſtem ; the 
one by giving it internally by the mouth, 
and the other by introducing it into the 
body through the abſorbents on the ſkin 
by means of friction: But, as the laſt 

7 Be of 
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of cheſe methods is by much the moſt 
troubleſome and inconvenient, and as it 
does not, upon trial, appear to be attended 
with any ſuperior advantages, the former 
is now, I beheve, very commonly pre- 
ferred. ALS 

Various forms of mercury have been 
contrived for internal exhibition; but thoſe 
in which it has undergone no other pre- 
paration than ſimple triture, ſuch as the 
quickſilver pill of the Edinburgh Phar- 
macopceia, are, in general, the beſt, They 
prove commonly more effectual, and are 
ſeldom attended with any of the inconve- 
niences which often occur from the. uſe. of 
the different mercurial calces, | 

But whatever preparation, of mercury 
be employed, it ſhould always be conti- 
nued till a ſoreneſs of the mouth. be in- 
duced, that being the only certain indica- 
tion of the medicine having entered the 
ſyſtem : and it ſhould never be carried 
farther than is merely neceſſary to produce 
a moderate affection of the mouth, which 


is now found from experience to be pro- 
ductive 
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ductive of all the advantages, and none of 
the inconveniences, which commonly at- 
tend a conſiderable ſalivation : it is not the 
quantity of ſalivary matter diſcharged, that 
has any influence in the cure of venereal 
complaints, but the quantity of active 
mercury really introduced into the courſe 

of the circulation. | 
It is not always eaſy, however, to pre- 
vent mercury from running off too quick- 
ly by the mouth, ſo as ſometimes to oc- 
caſion very troubleſome ſalivations. To 
guard againſt this circumſtance by deter- 
mining the medicine more particularly to 
the ſkin, the warm bath has been fre- 
quently recommended, both as a neceſſary 
Preparation, and as a remedy which ought 
to be uſed along with the mercury, The 
ſame effeQs, we may remark, may in ſome 
degree be obtained, and with leſs riſk to the 
patient from cold, by the uſe of a flannel 
ſhirt next the 3. and by drinking plen- 
tifully of decoction of ſarſaparilla or of the 
woods; care at the ſame time being taken 
to keep the B in a proper temperutuft, 
and 
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and that it be never expoſed to any con- 
fiderable degree of cold. But whenever 
"the warm bath can be conveniently and 
properly procured, it ought to be employ- 
ed; for it commonly proves an uſeful 
aſſiſtant to a mercurial courſe : By preſer- 
ving a ſoft ſkin and a free perſpiration, it 
prevents the mercury from running with 
too much violence to the mouth; and no- 
thing tends ſo certainly to prevent this 
medicine from affecting the bowels with 
gripes and other ſymptoms of colic. 

A courſe of this kind being continued 
for a longer or ſhorter period, according 
to the degree of infection and violence of 
the ſymptoms, a cure of all ſuch com- 
plaints is at laſt very commonly obtained. 

In ſome inſtances, however, the quick- 
ſilver pill above recommended, either does 
not produce all the deſired effects, or even 
fails altogether. On ſuch occaſions, the 
corroſive ſublimate 1s frequently found to 
anfwer; and may be given either in the 
form of pills, or in the ſpirituous ſolution : ; 
the former, however, never proves ſo nau- 
ſeous 
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ſeous as the latter, ſo that a larger quan- 
tity of the medirine may in that manner 
be commonly exhibited. The mercurius 
calcinatus 'ruber;/is often found to anſwer 
in old venereal ſores, when the uſual forms 
of employing mercury have failed. In 
large doſes of three, four, or five grains, it 
operates briſkly both' as an emetic and- 
purgative: but ſmall doſes, eſpecially when 
conjoined with opiates, are ſeldom pro- 
ductive of any inconvenience 3 and may, 
in general, be continued for a conſiderable 
length of time, without inducing ſaliva- 


venereal Ulcer, got 


tion. 


In very obſtinate venereal wie it bus 
comes ſometimes neceſſary to make trial 
of all the variety of mercurial preparations z 
and, on particular occaſions, one will be 
found to prove very ſerviceable,” though 
none of the others ny Ps have had 
any influence. 

The moſt certain rule for drrermiiding 
the quantity of the medicine to be 
exhibited, is, that it ſhould be conti- 
nued for ſome time after every ſymptom | 

Ce of 
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of the diſeaſe has diſappeared ; and that 
for a longer or ſhorter period, as the diſ- 
order may have been of long or ſhort 
ſtanding, and as the ſymptoms may have 
been inveterate or otherwiſe : but this very 
material circumſtance in the cure of every 
' venereal complaint, muſt be ultimately de- 

termined by the judgment of the n 
oner in attendance. 

Though by ſuch a courſe of mercury 
given inwardly, with the neceſſary exter- 
nal treatment formerly pointed out, alqoſt 
every ulcer of this nature may, as was 
obſerved, be in general removed, yet in 
ſome few inſtances it is otherwiſe; and 
the ſores cannot be brought to heal, even 
tho' the mercury be continued long after 
every other ſymptom has diſappeared, 
and when, from this eircumſtance, and 
from the quantity of the medicine exhi- 
bited, there 1s every reaſon to think that 
the venereal taint in the ſyſtem is altoge- 
ther eradicated, . 

As an alcer, in chis Gituation, cannot 
with propriety be conſidered as a venereal 
affection, 
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affection, i it would be in vain to expe a 
cure from the uſe of any preparation of 


mercury whatever, Whenever ſuch ſores; 


therefore, ſhow a greater obſtinacy thari 


what from their appearances might be ex- 
pected, and eſpecially when they do not 


yield in any degree to mereury, it gives 
cauſe to ſuſpect, that ſome other diſs 
eaſe may probably have ſubſiſted in the 


conſtitution, together with lues venerea, 
and that both may have had ſome ſhare in 


the production of the ulcers. 

As ſoon as the nature of this conjoined 
diſorder is . diſcovered; proper remedies 
muſt be employed in order to correct itz 
and this being accompliſhed; the cure of 
the ſores will, in general, go eaſily on. 

On ſome occaſions, however, e 
ulcers prove obſtinate when the ſyſtem 
appears to be perfectly free from every 


other diſorder. In ſuch caſes, when the 


ſores are ſeated upon, or near to any of the 
bones, eſpecially when fungous | excreſ- 


cences ariſe, there will commonly be reaſon 


to niger? that the cure is protracted. by. a 
| Ce 2 latent 
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latent caries; zd ür chis if foie" on er- 
amination to be the caſe, and if ehe patient 
is in other reſpects healthy, there will ſel- 
dom be reafon to doubt, but chat, by 
following the directions already given 
for the treatment of carious bones, 
and by a continuance of the mercurial 
Saane a cure will at laſt be effected. 

In ſome inſtances, again, when there 18 
NO reaſon, - from the ſituation of the ſores 
to imagine that a caries can be the cauſe - 
of their inveteracy ; and although there is 
no appearance either of ſcrophula, ſcurvy, 
or any other diſcaſe of the conſtitution ; 
yet ſtill they go on without thowing any 
diſpoſition to heal, _ rn even be- 
come worſe. 

In ſuch cafes, 0 che ſyſtem is much 
reduced by long confinement and a tedi- 
ous courſe of mercury, which frequently 
indeed happens when a violent falivation 
has been long kept up, the beſt and moſt 
effectual remedy, in general, is a light 

nouriſhing diet, with the aſſiſtance of freſh 
air r and N exerciſe; ; which, by in- 
- vigorating 


% 
Ls 
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vigorating the conſtitution, tend mare cer- 
_ tainly to promote a cuxe than all the me- 
dicines and applications opomonly, em-, 

plo yet. 1 1 
In all ſuch circumſtances; dick, 3 
effects of a change of this nature are often 
ſarpriſfing z for the moſt ohſtinate ulcers, 
which have: reſiſted every uſual remedy, IL 
have in various inſtances, ſeen entirely 
cured, merely by ſuch means as we have 
now mentioned. In this ſituation of theſe 
ſores, tog, the Peruvian bark, when, taken 
in proper — frequently dae 550 

5 ſerviceable. Ant VLG flog 
With reſpect to the external treatment 
of old ſores of this kind, as the ſloughs with 
which they are commonly covered, render 
ſome degree of ſtimulus neceflary, com- 
mon bafilicon, with.,a,; large proportion 
of red precipitate, anſwers for this purpoſe 
exceedingly well. Two drachms of the 
mercury to an ounce of, ointment, make 
very good proportions, and afford one .of 
the beſt dreſſings for every ulcer of this 
nature; ; and when, by the uſe of ſuch an 
1A Ces: ointment, 
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- ointment, the laughs have all caſt off, and 
a diſcharge of proper matter has been in- 
duced, the treatment muſt afterwards be 
regulated according to the ſeveral circum- 
ſtances already pointed out in the different 
preceding ſections on local ulcers. 
When any of the glands happen to be 
the ſeats of venereal ulcers, as it is always 
difficult to induce a kindly ſuppuration in 
them, it is ſometimes neceſſary, before a 
cure can be obtained, to deſtroy the whole, 
or a conſiderable portion of ſuch as are 
very much hardened. . This is moſt con- 
veniently and moſt eaſily done, byreiterated 
applications of cauſtic : If the ſurface of 
the affected glands be rubbed over every 
third or fourth day with lunar cauſtic, fo 
much of them as has been greatly diſ- 
eaſed, may, in this manner, be ſoon de- 
ſtroyed ; and the remainder, by proper 
attention to every ather- circumſtance of 
the cure, being brought to furniſh healthy 
granulations, the ſores, without any far- 
ther Ry, 6 will ſoon be J to 
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Although, in general, by attending to 
all theſe different circumſtances as appear- 
ances may indicate, almoſt every ulcer of 
the venereal kind may at laſt he removed; 
yet, in long habitual and reiterated poxes, 
which: have never been properly cured, the 
whole frame comes to be ſo contaminated 
with the infection, as, in ſome inſtances, 

to produce ſuch an inveteracy in ulcers, as 
does indeed baffle all che efforts both of 
nature and art, and at laſt carries off the 
patients in very great miſery. Somę ſuch 
inſtances I have ſeen. in different hoſpitals, 
where, probably 5 wech obſtinate caſes 
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SECTION xl. 


ole ole on the: Scorbuti Ulcer, tho 


1 i : — 


bt % 1. General Remarks on Scurvy, 


T. Was remarked in a former ſection, 
chat, under the appellation of Scorbn- 
tic Ulcer, there have in general been rank- 
ed a great many of thoſe eruptive diſeaſes 
to which the ſkin is llable, as the itch, 
ſeveral ſpecies of lepra, &c. But' the real 
nature of true ſcurvy being now much 
better underſtood, and it being known 
that no ſuch ſymptoms as eruptions of 
that kind ever occur in it, the impro- 
priety either of applying the term Scorbu- 
tic to ſuch, or of treating them as ſymp- 
toms of that diſeaſe, muſt appear exceed- 
ingly evident. 5 
| We 
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We have already remarked, that ulcers 
which proceed from any of the above men- 
tioned eruptive diſorders, are probably con- 
nected witha very oppoſite ſtate of the ſyſtem 
to that which takes place in thoſe really ſcor- 
butic: The former generally, if not always, 
we ſuppoſe to depend upon an inflamma- 
tory diatheſis ; whereas, in true ſcurvy, the 
fluids arrive at probably the higheſt degree 
of diſſolution and putrefaction of which in 
the living body they are ſuſceptible. We 
know that doubts have been entertained of 
this point; but they will. not be readily 
admitted by thoſe who have had opportu- 
nities of attending caſes of real ſcurvy. 

From the writings of e authors, 
diſorder e ages ago; but the true 
cauſes, ſymptoms, and method of treat- ö 
ment of the diſeaſe, were never accurately 
underſtood till Dr Lind's publication on 
the ſubject appeared. | 

The ſeveral ſpecies of furry enume- 
rated by authors, viz. the Muriatic, the 
Alkaline, &c, ſo named from the nature of 

| the 
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the cauſes ſuppoſed to produce them, are 
now known to be very falſe and improper 
dſtintions; the true ſcurvy being always 
of the ſame' nature, and always produced 
by the ſame cauſes, wherever theſe occur, 
in whatever climate, and whether at ſea or 
wean fin ng bog Progob os e k e 


§ 2: Symptoms and Cauſes of the Scorbutic Uler, 
"% C 18 Ju 8 8 j 1 =; 


_ * AmoNG other ſymptoms of ſcurvy enu- 
merated by Dr Lind in his ingenious 
treatiſe on this ſubject, the ulcers which 
are ſo common in that diſeaſe, are particu- 
larly deſcribed ; and as he gives a very 
clear and diſtin& idea of them, we ſhall 
here tranſcribe verbatim the Doctor's de- 
ſcription of them. 

The diſtinguiſhing charaQeriſtics of 
ſcorbutic ulcers are as follow: They afford 
no good digeſtion; but a thin fetid ſanious 
ſtuff, mixed with blood; which at length 
has the true appearance of coagulated gore 
lying caked on* the ſurface of oy ulcer, 
_— and 
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and is with great difficulty wiped off or 
ſeparated from the parts below. - | 
The fleſh+ underneath theſe floughs 
feels to the probe ſoft or ſpongy, arid is 
very putrid. No detergents or eſcharotics 
are here of any ſervice ; for though ſuch 
ſloughs be with great pains taken away, 
they are found again at next dreſſing, where 
the ſame ſanguinous putrid appearance al- 
ways preſents itſelf: Their edges are gene- 
rally of a livid colour, and puffed up with 

excreſcences of proud fleſh wg from 
below under the ſkin.” 
When too tight a collipireliibd i is A | 
in order to keep the fungus from riſing. 
they are apt to leave a gangrenous diſpo- 
ſition; and the member never fails to be- 
come cedematous, painful, Fer for the mot 
part ſpotted. 0 

As the diſeaſe werenles Pg at ch 

come to ſhoot out à ſoft bloody fungus, 
which the ſailors expreſs by the name of 
Bullock's Liver; and indeed it has a near 
reſemblance to that ſubſtance when boiled, 
both in colour and conſiſtence. It often 


riſes 
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riſes in a night's time to a monſtrous ſize ; 
and, although deſtroyed by cauteries, ac- 
tual or potential, or cut ſmooth with a 
biſtoury, in which caſe a Plentiful hæmor- 
rhagy generally enſucs, it is found at next 
dreſſing as large as ever. They continue, 
however, in this condition, a confiderable 
time, without affecting the bones. 

„The ſlighteſt, bruiſes and wounds of 
ſcorbutic perſons degenerate into ſuch ul- 
cers: Their appearance, on whatever part of 
the body, is ſo ſingular and uniform; and 
they are ſo eaſily diſtinguiſhed from all 
others, by being ſo remarkably putrid, 
bloody, and fungous; that we cannot here 
but take notice of the impropriety of refer- 
ring moſt of the inveterate and obſtinate 
ulcers in the legs, with very different ap- 
pearances, to the ſcurvy *. 

This accurate deſcription of — * 
butic ulcer comprehends almoſt the whole 
appearances ever obſerved in ſuch affec- 
tions. Only it may be remarked, that at 
land, unleſe in very particular ſituations, 

| and 
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and from a conſtant expoſure to all the 
more active cauſes of ſcurvy, ſuch invete- 
racy as is deſcribed by Dr Lind is not of- 
ten met with: But in every country, and 
none, perhaps, more frequently than in 
ſome parts of this kingdom, ſlighter de- 
grees of the fame kinds of ſores very often 
occur, forming what by practitioners in 
general are termed Foul or Malignant Ul- 

n | 1 
In the Royal Infirmary of this place, 
fores of this kind are frequently met 
with, accompanied ſometimes with even 
the moſt characteriſtic ſymprom of ſcurvy, 
ſoft ſpungy gums, In the worſt caſes, 
however, that I ever met with here, there 
never was the appearance of ſuch a high 
degree of putreſcency in the fyſtem as we 
are told happens frequently in long voy- 

ages at ſea. | 
The reaſon of this may be, that ſuch 
complaints of the ſcorbutic kind as occur 
in this country, appear generally among the 
loweſt daſs of people, and proceed rather 
from the want of a ſufficient ſupply of food, 
than 
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than from confinement to any one kind 
that can be at all conſidered as particular- 
ly ſeptic, or as prediſpoſing to ſcurvy, 

In ſuch patients, the putrid diatheſis 
ſeldom ever prevails to ſuch a degree as to 
produce ulcers in parts previouſly ſound ; 
but it never fails to ſhow itſelf in ulcers 
either already formed, or in ſuch wounds 
as happen to be inflicted while ſuch a ſtate 
of the fluids ſubſiſts. Indeed very many 
of the ulcers upon the legs, and other 
parts of the generality of our poor people, 
frequently partake, more or leſs, of the real 
ſcorbutic taint ; as is evident both from 
their appearances, cauſes, and particularly 
from the method of cure that is found to 
ſucceed beſt; a good nouriſhing diet contri- 
buting more towards a cure, than all the 
applications uſually employed. - 

The immediate or proximate cauſe of 
ſuch ulcers, as of every other ſcorbutic 
ſymptom may be referred to a certain de- 
gree of putreſcency in the fluids ; which 
again may be induced by a variety of 
cauſes, but of which the moſt material 
are, 
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are, living conſtantly upon ſalt proviſions ; 
a total want of vegetables ; with expoſure 
to a cold moiſt atmoſphere. Many other 
exciting cauſes, of the diſorder might be 
mentioned ; but as this would lead to a 
more extenſive diſcuſſion of the ſubject 
than is Kere intended, for farther infor- 
mation, Dr Lind, Sir John Pringle, Hux- 
ham, and other authors who treat more 
directly on the ſubject, may be conſulted. 


583. Of the Cure of the Scerbutic Ulcer. 


THE cure of ſcorbutic ulcers, it is evi- 
dent, muſt depend much upon the correc- 
tion of the putrid diatheſis in the ſyſtem ; 
for which purpoſe vegetables of all kinds, 
but eſpecially thoſe of an aceſcent-nature, 
with milk and whey, are found to be al- 
moſt certain remedies. The different ſe- 
cretions, eſpecially thoſe by the ſkin and 
kidneys, ſhould be gently promoted: and 
as the former in a particular manner is al- 
moſt entirely obſtructed in every caſe of 
ſcurvy, the reſtoring of a due perſpiration 
is found to have a conſiderable influence 


in 
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in the cure; probably by carrying off many 
of the putrid particles with which the 
fluids in ſuch caſes always abound. Gentle 
laxatives too, for the ſame reaſons, are of 
uſe; and, as ſuch, Tamarinds and Cream 
of Tartar with Manna, anſwer well. 
Theſe, together with a total abſtinence 
from ſalted food, and a proper atten- 
tion to avoid all the other exciting cauſes 
of the diſeaſe, very commonly effect a 
cure of every ſcorbutic ſymptom, and, 
among others, of ſuch ulcers ; the beſt 
external applications for which, are anti- 
ſeptics of rhe moſt powerful kinds. Lind 
recommends Unguentum M#gyptiacum 
and Mel Roſarum acidulated with Spiritus 
Vitrioli. 
Theſe in general are the remedies found 
moſt effectual, and which are commonly 
employed in very bad caſes of ſcurvy; but 
in ſuch putrid ulcers as occur moſt fre- 
quently in this country, the ſeptic ſtate- of 
the fluids, as we have obſerved above, ſel- 
dom advances to ſuch a high degree, as to 
render it particularly neceſſary to confine 


Pa- 
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patient to what may properly be called 
an antiſcorbutic courſe. 


The common malignant or e ub 
r of this climate ſeeming, as was already 
remarked, to proceed more frequently from 
a real deficiency of food, than from any 
other circumftance ; putting the patients 
by degrees upon a full allowance, with a 
daily, though moderate, proportion of ſome 
generous wine, has always a powerful ef- 
fect in promoting their recovery. 

This, we muſt obſerve, is a point of 
ee ene in the treatment of theſe 
ulcers than is commonly imagined, and the 
attention of practitioners ought to be more 
directed to it than is generally the caſe. 
Inſtead of preſcribing medicines for the 
cure of ſuch ulcers, much more advantage 
would be derived from a well-regulated 
nouriſhing diet; and eſpecially when to 
this is conjoined, as we have ſaid, a mo- 
derate proportion 'of wine, or, what I have 
frequently imagined has anſwered better, 
a proper allowance of porter or ſtrong 
beer. The foul old ulcers of poor people 
e in 
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in every country, are moſt frequently in- 
duced by indigence, and are kept up by a 
real want of nouriſhment. In all ſuch 
caſes, therefore, the practice of hoſpitals 
would probably prove more beneficial, 
by laying the uſe of internal medicines 
almoſt: totally aſide; and by employing 
the ſavings thus produced, in furniſhing 
ſach a diet as we have been here recom- 
me ning... I 209515 
The Jefuit bark, n is a remedy 
which, in ulcers of this kind, proves fre- 
quently uſeful; it commonly indeed. proves 
more ſerviceable here than in any other 
ſpecies of ſore. When given in proper 
quantities, which are always to be deter- 
mined by the {tate of the ſtomach, it ſel 
dom fails of producing, in the courſe of a 
few days, a conſiderable change for the 
better. For ſuch ſcorbutic ulcers as occur 
in this country, the bark indeed is almoſt 
the only internal ee that is ever ne- 
ceſſary. 1789 5 
With reſpect to the uſe. af menu in 
this. kind of . it 8 always to be 
L | kept 
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kept in view, that in ulcers really ſcorbu- 

ric, inſtead of acting as a remedy, if given 
in any conſiderable quantities; it proves al- 
ways extremely hurtful. Lind, from a great 


deal of experience, ſays, with reſpect to 


this point: Mercury, in a truly ſcorbu- 


tic ulcer, is the moſt pernicious medicine 


that can be uſed *. | So that a proper 


diſtinction between ſores of this nature, 


and the ſeveral eruptive diſorders. com— 
monly termed Scorbutic, appears in the 


treatment to be a matter of conſiderable 


importance: in the latter, mercury may 
not only be generally given with impunity, 
but in ſome inſtances with advantage; 


whereas, in the former, it can never be 
adminiſtered but with much hazard. 


Peruvian bark, as an external applica- 


tion, too, anſwers exceedingly well in all 


ſuch ulcers; pledgits dipped in a ſtrong de- 


coction of it, and applied to the ſores, have 
generally a conſiderable effect in correcting 


the fetor and putreſcency of the diſcharge: 


But * __ application for that purport; 


Edd amm 
1 Vide Treatife on the Scurvy, Part II. chap. 11. 
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in theſe ulcers, is the carrot poultice, which 
when conjoined with the internal uſe of 
bark, and a proper regimen, in the caurſe 
of a ſhort time, generally corrects: the pu- 
treſcancy which prevails, ſo effectually, that 
the qores being dreſſed for a few days long- 
er Mith pledgits of baſilicon and red pre- 
cipitate, with a view to proeure nhe remo- 
val af any flaughs that remain, à cure 
is afterwards conimonly eaſihy obtained, 
merely by attending to the directions for- 
merh laid down for che management of 
ulcers in general, and particularly to che 
introduction of an iſſue, de mode- 
rate .campreflion with a xcille. 
What has Abena dme Saghad 
to the treatment of ſcorbutic ulcers, ap- 
| ples, in in a great meaſure, with equal pro- 
priety, to all ſuch ſares as are in the leaſt 
connected with a putreſcency of the fluids, 
from whatever cauſes this may have been 
induced. Thus, ſuch ſores, as remain af- 


ter critical abſcefles ſucceeding to putrid 
fevers, require the ſame general method of 


treatment: and che ſame oy very proba- 
- bly 
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bly be found to be the moſt effectual in 
thoſe produced by peſtilential diſorders; 
though, as I never had an opportunity of 
ſeeing the real plague, 1 cannot from ex- 
an venture to aſfert it. | 


SECTION XII. . 
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C 1 1. 07 the Symptom and Cath of the Serophie 


' lous U leer. 


V ſerophulous We are meant thoſe 
ſores which remain after the opening 
or burſting of ſuch ſwellings as appear in 
different parts of the weh, as a of 
the ſcrophula or evil. | 
From the frequent occurrence” of b 
phula, it is ſuch a well known diſeaſe, that 
it is  altnoſt unneceſſary” here to give any 
D d 3 de- 
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deſcription of it. It begins with indolent, 
ſomewhat hard, colourleſs tumors; which 
at firſt chiefly affect the conglabate glands 
of the neck; but, in proceſs of time, the 
cellular ſubſtance, ligaments of the joints, 
and even the bones themſelves, come to 
ſuffer. | 

In ſcrophula, the ſwellings are much 
more moveable than thoſe of the ſcirrhous 
kind; they are generally ſofter, and ſeldom 
attended with much pain: They are tedi- 
ous in coming to ſuppuration; are very 
apt to diſappear ſuddenly, and again to riſe 
in ſome other part of the body. We may 
likewiſe mention, as characteriſtic circum- 
ſtances of this diſeaſe, a remarkable ſoft- 
neſs of the ſkin, a kind of fulneſs of the 
face, with generally large eyes, and a very 
delicate complexion. 

Ulcers which appear in ſcrophula ſeldom 
yield a good diſcharge; affording, upon 
their firſt appearance, a viſcid, glairy, and 
ſometimes a whitiſh curdled matter, that 
afterwards changes into a more thin wa- 
tery ſanies. The en of the ſores are 

. fre- : 
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frequently, though not always, painful; 
and are conſtantly very much raiſed or tu- 
mefied. As long as the ſcrophulous dia- 
theſis ſubſiſts in the conſtitution, ſuch ul- 
cers very often remain for a great length 
of time, without ſhowing any diſpoſition 
either to heal or to turn worſe; at other 

times chey heal very quickly, aid again 
break out in ſome other part of the body. | 
A variety of cauſes have been mention- 
ed as tending to produce ſcrophula; name- 
ly, a crude indigeſtible food; bad water; 
living in damp low ſituations; its being an 
hereditary diſeaſe, and in ee countries 

endemic. 
Many other cauſes, too, hood been enu- 
merated by authors ; but we cannot pro- 
| poſe to enter into a full conſideration of 
them here. This, however, may be obſer- 
ved, that whatever may, in different cir- 
cumſtances, be the exciting, or prediſpoſing 
cauſes of ſerophula, the diſeaſe itſelf either 
depends upon, or 1s at leaſt much connect- 
ed with, a debility of the conſtitution in 
n and probably of the lymphatic ſy- 
1 ſtem 


. 
* 
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ſtem in particular; the complaint always 
firſt. ſhewing itſelf by ſome. affections of 
the latter. And, that debility has at leaſt 
a conſiderable influence in its, production, 
is probable, not only from the evident na- 
ture of many of the cauſes which are known 
to be productive of ſcrophula, but likewiſe 
from ſuch remedies as are found to prove 
molt ſerviceable in the cure, which are all 
of a tonic invigoratim nature. 


82. Of the Cure of the Scrophulous Ulcer. 


Ir was long ſuppaſed, that ſcrophula 
depended upon an acid acrimony of the 
fluids; and this, it is probable, gave riſe to 
the uſe of buriit ſponge, different kinds of 
ſoap, and other alkaline ſubſtances, as be- 
ing the beſt correctors of acidity. But al- 
though a ſourneſs of the ſtomach and pri- 
mæ viæ is a frequent ſymptom in ſcrophula; 
yet this ought not by any means to be im- 
puted to a general aceſcency of the fluids, but 
merely to that relaxation which ſo univer- 
ſally prevails in this diſeaſe, and this eſpe- 
cially, as it often occurs in other diſeaſes 

- where 
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where-no ſuch acrimouy Hap bienicven fob 
pected! - 

There is anather- Seen REN | 
which renders it ſtill more probable that 
no kind of acrimony exiſts, in ſcrophu- * 
la, namely, the very long continuanee 
of matter collected in the different ſwel- 
lings which: occur in this; diſeaſe, with- 
out occaſioning either much pain, or ſhow- 
ing any tendency to corrode the ſurround- 
ing parts; there being many inſtances of 
ſuch collections ſubhſiſting, even for years; 
without exciting any. kind of uneafaneſs: 
And in fact, the ſeveral | remedies: recom- 
mended for the correction of ſucli an acri- 
mony as has been ſuppoſed to exiſt in ſcro- 
phulous complairits, never have, at leaſt 
ſo far as I have ſeen, op influence 1 in the 
cure. 

Gentle e are e e 
as reſolvents, in ſerophulous ſwellings; but 
nothing has ever ſuch a conſiderable influ - 
ence as a frequent and copious uſe of Pe- 
ruvian bark. Chalybeate and ſulphureous 
waters, too, have frequently: proved ſer= 

viceable 


* 
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viceable'in G and a long and con- 
tinued uſe of mild aperients of the ſa- 
line kind has likewiſe had ſome influence 
in reſolving ſuch tumors as occur in it. 
Cold bathing, too, eſpecially in the ſea, 
together with frequent moderate exerciſe, 
is often of ſingular ſervice; as is likewiſe 
change of air, particularly to a dry climate. 
With reſpect to the treatment of ſcro- 
phulous ulcers, as long as the general mor- 
bid diatheſis continues in the ſyſtem, it is 
commonly in vain to attempt their cure: 
Nor would it, indeed, be always ſafe; as 
the ſores, when dried up in one part, very 
commonly break out ſomewhere elſe ; and 
they juſt as readily fall upon the lungs, or 
ſome organ eſſential to life, as on any other 
part. FC 
Bauch inſtances, indeed, are very fre- 
quently met with, whether the ſores heal 
up naturally, or by the aſſiſtance of art: 
We ſhould therefore be very cautious in 
the application either of repellent or of 
drying remedies; and ſhould chiefly en- 
e to correct the general diſeaſe of 


the 
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the habit, by the uſe of ſuch ſtrengthen- 


ing remedies as are ny found to 


prove moſt uſeful. _ 

Till the diſeaſe is eradicated from the 
habit, all that ſhould in-general be done to 
the ſores, is to give as free and, open vents 


to the matter as poſſible,” ſo as to prevent 


effectually the formation of finuſes. | 
The beſt applications for ſcrophulous 
ulcers, are the different ſaturnine prepa- 
rations; of which the watery ſolution of 
Saccharum Saturn, Goulard's Cerate, and 


Unguentum Saturninum, anſwer exceed- 
ingly well; for they tend greatly to pre- 
vent the ſpreading of - ſcrophulous ſores, 
which is atherwiſe very apt to occur, and 


to remove that inflammatory complexion 
which they ſo frequently put on when re- 
laxing applications are much employed. 


A continuation of ſuch ſimple dreſſings 


as theſe we have recommended, is all that, 


in general, ſhould be attempted, ſo long 
as any diſorder of the conſtitution is found 
to remain. But, in ſome caſes, the ulcers: 
herons: ſwelled and painful; they diſ- 


charge 
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charge an acrid and corroſive matter; and- 
grow otherwiſe ſo inveterate, as to render 
other reſources neceſſar . 
When theſe circumſtances occur, a ca- 
rious bone may frequently be ſuſpected to 
be at the bottom of the ſore; and then na- 
ture muſt be aſſiſted, as much as poſſible, 
in throwing off ſuch parts of it as are moſt 
diſeaſed; and that are become looſe. This, 
in many ſituations, may be eafily done: 
but vrhen the complaint fixes on any of the 
large joints, art can ſeldom afford much 
aſſiſtance: and as amputation of the mem 
ber is not, in theſe circumſtances, always 
adviſeable, from the great riſk of the diſ- 
eaſe returning in ſome other part, nature 
alone muſt generally be truſted to for a 
cure. 1 a | 
In ſuch a ſituation, therefore, as no ope- 
ration can be expected to contribute much 
to the removal of the diſorder, the moſt ef- 
fectual means ſhould be adopted for aſſiſt- 
ing nature in getting the better of it. With 
this view, a continued uſe of ſea-bathing 
often proves very ſerviceable: but this re- 
medy, 
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medy, in order to have any conſiderable 
effect, ſhould be continued, with proper 
intervals, for a number of years, inſtead of 


a few weeks annually, which is all that is 


e . thought neceſſary. a 

The hark, as formerly directed, ſhould 
full be continued; and I have ſometimes 
abſerved very good effects from a conjune- 
gion of it with OT ae ue in pro- 
curing: a proper W ener W 
lous ſores. 

When, in courſe of ü rune,” dl by pro- 
per attention to the different cxrcurattances 
we have mentioned, there is reaſon, from 
the ſores ſhowing a tendency to heal, to 
hepe chat the general morbid difpofition 
of the fyſtem is ꝓretty much eradicated, 


and that too is rendered much more ſafe, 
by the introduction of an iſſue ſomewhat 
proportioned to the diſcharge yielded by 
the different ſores, and which, when the 
ulcers have been of long duration, ſhould 

certainly be continued for life. 
Gentle compreſſion has, in the ſeveral 
MO 


nature is always greatly aſſiſted in the cure, 
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preceding ſections, been recommended for 
different kinds of ulcers: but in no ſpecies 
of ſore is it either ſo evidently indicated, 
or of ſo much real utility, as in ſcrophu- 
lous ulcers; in which that ſwelling and 
tumefaction, which frequently raiſe their 
edges to very conſiderable heights, often 
prove a greater hinderance to the cure than 
any other circumſtance; and which, when 
no conſiderable inflammation occurs, may 
always, by gentle bereden, be ealily 
and ſafely removed, 
-» Such, in general, is the treatment which 
ava beſt in ſcrophulous ulcers : but 
as ſcrophula is one of thoſe diſeaſes for 
which art has not as yet diſcovered any 
effetual remedy, I have not attempted 
more than to point out, as conciſely as poſ- 
fible, thoſe means by which nature is beſt 
aſſiſted in her efforts towards a cure. 
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AVING endeavoured, in the preced- 

ing ſections, to inveſtigate every 

point of importance relating to the diffe- 
rent ſpecies of ulcers, it will not in this 
place be conſidered as improper, our exhi- 


biting, by way of concluſion, ſuch, general 


corollaries as en reſult from what 
has been ſaid. "ef 


1. It appears, that, except in a few in- 
ſtances, namely, in Lues Venerea, Scro- 


phula, and Scurvy, that ulcers are always 


to be conſidered merely as local affections. 


2, That, excepting in one or other of 


the above-mentioned diſorders, the varieties 


in the matter diſcharged by ulcers, de- 


pend 
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pend always on ſome particular affection 
of the ſolids in the part diſeaſed, and not 
on any morbid ſtate of the blood or other 
fluids. | 
3. That ulcers- appear to be uſeful or 
prejudicial to the conſtitution, not by the 
quality of the matter afforded by them, 
-but by the quantity: And accordingly, 
that the cure of even the oldeſt ſore is ren- 
dered perfectly ſafe by the introduction 
and preſervation of ſuch an iſſue as will 
yield the ſame quantity ef fluids which 
the ſyſtem has, by means of che wee 
een to throw Off. 
4. That, in the cure of lows; the firſt 
circumſtance to be determined, is, whe- 
ther they are to be conſidered” as genere 
or topical complaints. If they appear to 
be of the former kind, ſuch remedies muſt 
be adminiſtered as are known to be moſt 
effectual for the correction of the diſeaſe 
with which they happen to be conneated 1 
in other reſpects, the treatment of ſuch 
ſores is nearly the fame with thoſe origi- 
_— of an unmixed fimple nature. 1,919 
| EO dne! $i That 
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e in the topical treatment of ul- 
cers of every kind, the principal object to 


be kept in view, is, to reduce them as 
nearly ag poſſible to the ſtate of ſimple 
purulent ſores; for which purpoſe the dif- 
ferent remedies have been pointed out in 


the ſeveral preceding ſections. 


6. That when ulcers are once reduced 


to the ſimple ſtate above- mentioned, their 


farther treatment, in general, becomes a 


very eaſy matter; as the cure is then to 
be entirely effected by a proper attention to 
the three following circumſtances. 


iſt, To the introduction of an iſſue, | as 
was lately obſerved, of ſuch a ſize as may | 
carry off nearly the ſame quantity of fluids 


which the ſyſtem has, by means of the 
ſore, been accuſtomed to throw oft. 
ad, To the preſervation of the matter 
in a purulent form, the ſeveral means for 
which have been already pointed out ; 


but the principal of theſe, it may be re- 


marked, are, The avoiding every kind of 
irritation, by uſing the mildeſt dreſſings 
only; and preſerving, in the parts affected, 


a proper degree of heat. 
E e 3d, To 
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za, To the application of gentle com- 
Preſſion, not only upon the ulcer itſelf, but 
on the neighbouring ſound parts alſo. 

We have taken various opportunities, in 
the courſe of this work, to recommend the 
application of preſſure in the cure of ul- 
cers. In addition to what has already been 
faid upon this point, we think it neceſſary 
to obſerve, that this remedy is not as yet 
ſufficiently known, otherwiſe it would be 
more generally employed. Thofe who 
have not uſed it, would ſcarcely give 
credit to the accounts we could give of its 
univerſal utility in the cure of fores ; but, 
from much experience of its effects in al- 
moſt every ſpecies of fore, we can venture 
to aſſert, that thoſe who have not employed 
it, have deprived their patients of the moſt 
powerful application which has hitherto 
been invented for the cure of ulcers, 

Theſe are, in ſhort, the principal cir- 
cumſtances to be kept in view in the ma- 
nagement of ulcers ; and which, in dif- 
ferent parts of the preceding ſections, have 
been more fully explained. 
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SECTION I. 


Of the Symptoms and Cauſes of White ; 


§ 1. General Remarks on White Swellings. 


— 


183 are not, probably, many diſ- 
orders to which the human body is 

liable, which prove either of worſe con- 
ſequences to patients, or that are leſs un- 
Ee 2 derſtood 
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derſtood by practitioners, than white ſwell. 
ings of the joints; inſomuch that, when- 
ever the diſeaſe is thoroughly formed, it 
is in general conſidered as incurable. | 
This ought certainly to be a very ſtrong 
inducement with every practitioner for 
carrying his reſearches with reſpect to it 
as far as poſſible ; and will, it is hoped, be 
a ſufficient apology for the following ob- 
ſervations ; which, merely by pointing out 
defects, although no material improvement 
ſhould be ſuggeſted, may excite others to 


more ſucceſsful inquiries. If this ſhould, 


in any degree, be the reſult of theſe 
remarks, I” ſhall always conſider the 
time beſtowed on them as * been 
Wy employed. 

The term White Swelling has com- 
monly been applied to ſuch enlargements 
of the joints as are not attended with ex- 
ternal inflammation or diſcolouration of 
the ſkin and common teguments; the 
only ſymptoms which at firſt commonly 
take place, being a greater or leſs degree 
of ſwelling, with a deep-ſeated pain. In 
the * of the diſeaſe, indeed, the 

whole 


[ 
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whole ſurrounding parts come to be fo 
much affected, that inflammation is at laſt 
communicated to the | ſkin itſelf ; and 
when this terminates in abſceſſes and 
conſequent ulceration, it is not un- 
commen to find a great many openings 
ſurrounding the whole joints that are ſo 
diſeaſed, _ 

Though there are, by different writers, 
ſeveral detached obſervations upon this 
complaint * ; yet no regular account has 
ever been Siren f it, farther than what 
may be met with in general diſſertations 
en diſeaſes of the bones, which have al- 
ways been conſidered as the nee ſeat 
of ſuch Ae, 


52. Difrent Species of White Scoellings, 


Tuxxx ſeem eyidently to be two diffe- 
rent ſpecies of white ſwellings, entirely 
"22 Ee3 - ;  ditin& 


* See Monro's Works, 4to, Edin. 1781, p. 460. 
and a paper-by Dr Simpſon in Vol. IV. of Edinburgh 
| Medical Effays.—See alſo a paper on this ſubject, in- 
ſerted in a collection of Pathological Inquiries and 
Obſervations in Surgery, by Richard Brown — 
Burgeon to the Gloceſter RO 
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Gn — one another; and as the. one 
is of a much milder nature than the other, 
and very frequently admits of being palli- 
ated, and ſomctimes even of being cured, 
which the other never does, it would ſeem 
to be a matter of importance 1q,ta, charac- 
teriſe the different varieties, that the one 

may be eaſily and e diſtinguiſhed ; 
from the ther «©: 

In this, however, as in 1 many other dit. 
eaſes, the complaint has frequently been of 
_ conſiderable ſtanding. before. practitioners 
are called in: So that although, if | ſeen 
from the beginning, and through all its 
different ſtages, it might generally be 
eaſily enough known of what particular 
nature the diſorder in reality is; yet, when 
it is far advanced, and when an exact hi- 
ſtory of the ſymptoms cannot be obtained 
from patients themſelves, it is often im- 
poſſible to make any accurate or certain 
diſtinction; the ſymptoms of both ſpecies 
being, in the latter ſtages of the Aan, 
commonly very ſimilar. 

When this, however, is not the caſe, and 
a Practitioner is called in before the ſymp- 

125 moſs toms 
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toms have made any great progreſs, he 
may commonly, with a little attention, 
form almoſt a certain judgment of the na- 
ture of the complaint. And, as I have had 
many opportunities of ſeeing every ſpecies 
of the diſorder, in all its ſtages, I propoſe, - 
firſt, To give as exact an acconnt as poſh- 
ble of the riſe and progreſs of the different 
ſymptoms in each ſpecies; then to men- 
tion the ſeveral appearances of the joints, 
which in each of them are obſerved on dif- 
ſection, with the moſt common exciting 
and prediſpoſing cauſes of the diſorder ; 
and, laſtly, I ſhall enumerate the different 
' remedies that I have known uſed for it, 
with their ſeveral effects. 

Swellings of this nature, it may be re- 
marked, occur in every joint of the body; 
but much more frequently in the large than 
in the ſmaller joints: Thus, at leaſt, twice 
as many are met with in the knee and ancle 
joints, as in all the reſt of the body beſides, 


8 3. Of the Symptoms of the firſt, or Rheumatic 
Species of M. hite Swelling. 


Tur firſt, and what may be conſidered 
0 ; Ee 4 as 
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as the moſt ſimple, ſpecies of the diſeaſe, 
begins with an acute pain, which ſeems 
to be diffuſed over the whole joint, and 
frequently even extends along the tendi- 
nous aponeurotic expanſions of ſuch muſe 
cles as are connected with it. There is, 
from the beginning, an unitorm ſwelling 
of the whole ſurrounding teguments, which 
in different patients is in very different de- 
grees; but it is always ſo conſiderable as to 
_ occaſion an evident difference in point of 
ſize between the diſeaſed and ſound joint 
of the oppoſite ſide ; A conſiderable ten- 
ſion generally prevails ; but there i is ſeldom, 
in this period of the diſorder, any external 
diſcolouration. 

The patient, from the commencement 
of the diſeaſe, ſuffers much pain from the 
motion of the joint; and always find- 
ing it eaſieſt in a relaxed paſture, keeps it 
accordingly conſtantly bent; which gene- 
rally in every ſituation, but more eſpecially 
in the knee, produces a ſtiffneſs or kind of 
rigidity in all the flexor an, of the 
limb. *; 

This righting. of the W has by 


many 
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many been conſidered as an original ſymp- 
tom of the diforder ; but when duly at- 
tended to, it will always be found to be 
rather a conſequence of the diſeaſe, and to 
have ariſen from the above- mentioned 
cauſe. In conſequence, too, of the total 
want of motion, which from this circum- 
ſtance is always produced, ſuch joints in 
a very ſhort time generally become quite 
ſtiff and immoveable, and ſeem frequently 
to be in a ſtate of nee and real 
anchyloſis. 1 1 
If the diſorder, ae Tag nature or | 
the effects of proper remedies, is not now 
carried off, the ſwelling, which originally 
was not perhaps very conſiderable, begins 
gradually to augment, and goes on till it 
ſometimes 1ncreaſes to twice, or even thrice 
the natural ſize of the part. FR 
The cuticular veins become turgid and 
varicoſe; the limb below the ſwelling de- 
cays canſiderably i in its fleſhy. muſcular 
ſubſtance, at the ſame time that it fre- 
quently acquires an equality i in. point. of 
thickneſs, by becoming œdematous; the 
pain turns more intolerable, | ef] cy 
| when 


When the patient is warm in bed, or is 


_ otherwiſe heated; and abſceſſes form in 
different parts of the ſwelling, and run in 
all different directions, whilſt at the ſame 
time they frequently do not appear to 
communicate with one another. 

In all theſe abſceſſes, a fluctuation of a 
fluid, upon preſſure, is generally evident, 
as is the caſe in every collection of matter 
not very deep- ſeated; but, independently 
of the fluctuation, all ſuch ſwellings afford 

a very peculiar elaſtic feel; yielding to 
preſſure, at the ſame time that they do 

not, like cedematous/ fwellings, retain the 

mark, but inſtantly riſe again as s ſoon! as 
the preſſure is removed. | 
Theſe different collections, either upon 
breaking of themſelves, or on being laid 
open, diſcharge conſiderable quantities of 
matter, which at firſt is generally puru- 
lent, and of a pretty good conſiſtence: it 
ſoon, however, degenerates into a thin, fe- 

"tid, ill-digeſted ſanies; and has never, at 

leaſt in proportion to the quantity diſ- 

charged, any remarkable influence in re- 
dueing the ſize of the ſwellings, which 
ſtill 


4 
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fail retain e their former dimen- 
Rane e d 0 10D oils 0 10 

If the orifices end hende duch! mats 
ters flow are not by art kept open, they 
very ſoon heal up; and new collections 
forming in different parts, again break 
out and heal as before 80 that, in long- 
continued diſurders of this kind, the whole 
ſurrounding teguments are often entirely 
covered with cicatrices that remain after 
ſuch ulcers. = | 

Long before the diſorder. has arrived at 72) 
this ſtate, the patient's health has gene- | 
rally ſuffered conſiderably ; ; firſt, from the 
violence of the pain, which is often ſq 
great, as to take away entirely both fleep 
and appetite ; and then, from the abſorp- 
tion of matter'into the fyſtem, which al- 
ways takes place in ſome degree from its 
firſt formation in the different abſceſſes ;, 
but which, indced, never appears ſo evident- 
Iy, till the ſeveral collections either burſt. . 
of themſelves, or are by inciſion laid open; 
when a quick pulſe, night-ſweats, and a 
weakening diarrhœa, always certainly oc- 
eur; and generally, at laft, carry off the 

patient, 
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patient, if the member be not amputated, 
or if a cure of the diſorder be not other - 
wiſe effected. 

'Theſe are the ſeveral ſymptoms of this 
ſpecies of white ſwelling, in all its differ- 
ent ſtages. We ſhall now, as was propo- 
ſed, enumerate the appearances which in 
general are obſerved on diſſecting ſuch 
ſwelled 9288 after eee of the 


84. Aera, dbfiricd on Diſedtion,i inthe Nba. 
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lx ſome caſes, the pain, even in this 1 
cies of the complaint, is from the beginning 
ſo violent, that practitioners are led at once 
to conelude it to be of the worſt and moſt 
incurable kind: And patients, rather than 
ſuffer a long continuance of ſuch torment 
as it is often attended with, and after 
all remain uncertain whether a cure is to be 
obtained, frequently prefer the immediate 
amputation of the member. 
Several ſuch inſtances I have ſeen, where 
the operation has been performed i in very 
early periods of the diſorder, In all of 
theſe, 
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theſe, the only W affection ob- 
ſerved on laying open the ſwellings, was, 
a conſiderable morbid thickneſs of the ſur- 
rounding ligaments, without any diſeaſe 
of the joint whatever; the bones and car- 
tilages always remaining perfectly ſound, 
and the ſynovia in a natural condition both 
as to quantity and confiſtence, 

This thickening of the ligaments, tho? 
in general it appears in a greater or leſs. 
degree, according as the complaint has 
been of longer or ſhorter duration, yet we 
do not find that it always does ſo; for in 
ſome recent inſtances, the ligaments have 
appeared more diſeaſed than in others 
where the diſorder had continued longer: 
In the. former, indeed, the ſymptoms were 
always found to have been very violent. 

In the more advanced ſtages of the dif- 
order, when abſceſſes have formed in dif- 
ferent parts; when the pain has been long 
very violent, with great addition. of ſwell- 
ing ; on laying open the parts, the thick- 
ening of the ligaments is then found to be 
more conſiderable, and is generally, if not 
always, attended with an effuſion, into the 

ſur- 
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ſurrounding cellular ſubſtance, of a thick 
glairy matter, which appears to be the 
cauſe of that elaſtic feel peculiar to ſuch 
ſwellings, formerly taken notice of in the 
deſcription. | | 

The different abſceſſes or Collections of 
matter are found to run in various direc- 
tions through this glairy albuminous con- 
geſtion, without, however, ſeeming to mix 
with it. In ſome few inſtances, again, 
together with collections of pus, a great 
many ſmall hydatides are obſerved; and 
in the farther progreſs of the diſorder, all 
theſe together form ſuch a confuſed maſs 
of different matters and ſubſtances, that it 
is almoſt impoſſible, by diſſection, to pro- 
cure a more diſtin view of them, than 
what preſents itſelf on their firſt being laid 
open. 

Even all theſe appearances I babe met 
with, without any affection of the bones 
of the joint; which, together with the 
ſurrounding cartilages, upon cutting thro” 
the capſular ligaments, remained perfectly 
ſoun ck. | 

When, however, by a Jong continu- 

ance 
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ance of the complaint, theſe ligaments 
come to be corroded by the different col- 
lections of matter, the cartilages, and in 
conſequence the bones, are very ſoon 
brought to ſuffer; the latter becoming ca- 
rious, as ſoon as the former, by the acri- 
mon of the matter, have been abraded. 

The tendons of the flexor muſcles, 
vhich are always in this diſeaſe, as was al- 
ready mentioned, very ſtiff and much con- 
tracted, do not, upon diſſection, exhibit 
any evidently morbid appearances, either 
with reſpect to hardneſs or enlargement. 

We ſhall now, as was propoſed, give a 
deſcription of the other . 8 the diſ- 
order. 


§ 5. Of the Symptoms of the more inveterate or 
Scrophulous Species of White Swelling. © 


IN this ſpecies of the diſeaſe, the pain is 
generally more acute than in the other; 
and, inſtead of being diffuſed, it is more 
confined to a particular ſpot, . moſt fre- 
quently to the very middle of the joint. 

4 In 
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In ſome inſtances I have known the pa- 
tients ſay, they could cover the whole 
pained part with a crown-piece, or leſs. 
The ſwelling 1s at firſt commonly very 
inconſiderable; inſomuch that, on ſome 
occaſions, even when the pain has been 
very violent, little difference, in point of 
fize, could be obſerved between the diſ- 
eaſed joint and the oppoſite ſound one. 
In this, as in the other ſpecies of the diſ- 
eaſe, the leaſt degree of motion always 
gives much pain: ſo that the joint be- 
ing here too conſtantly kept in a bent 
poſition, ſtiffneſs and rigidity of the ten- 
dons come likewiſe ſoon to be produced. 
As the diſorder advances, the pain turns 
more violent, and the ſwelling becomes 
more conſiderable, with an evident en- 
largement of the ends of ſuch bones as 
compoſe the joints. 
In proceſs of time, the tumor acquires 
that elaſtic feel formerly taken notice of; 
varicoſe veins appear over its ſurface; and 
collections of matter occur in different parts 
of it: Theſe, upon burſting or being laid 
5 | —8 


[ 
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open, diſcharge conſiderable quantities 0 : 
ſometimes of purulent-like matter, but 


moſt frequently of a thin fetid ſanies; and 


if a probe be introduced, and can be paſſed | 


to the bottom of the ſores, the bones are 


found carious, and pieces of them are of- 
ten diſcharged at the openings. eee 
On the farther continuance of the dil 


| order, the conſtitution comes here likewiſe 


to ſuffer as in the firſt ſpecies of the diſ- 


eaſe and a diarrhea with night-ſweats 


commencing; the patient, though natu- 
rally perhaps of the fulleſt habit, is redu- 
ced by loſs of fleſh to = moſt extreme 
emden 


4 6. 1 W on  Diſſe&tion, i in the | 
Seroßh ulcus Hecke of White Swelling: 


Was ſock joints are diſſected, W 
after death, or after amputation of the 


member in the firſt ſtages of the diſorder, 
the foft parts ſeem to be very little affected: 


but in all, even the ſlighteſt that! had ever | 


an opportunity o of ſeeing, there was. con- 
ſtantly obſerved,. An. enlargement either of | 
the whole ends of the bones, or of their 
* F# 5. epiphyſesj 


„ 
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epiphyſes; frequently of thoſe on one ſide 
of the joint only; in others, again, the 

bones on both ſides have been affected. 
This enlargement ſometimes occurs with- 
out any other evident diſeaſe : but in ge- 
neral, and always in a more advanced ſtate 
of the complaint, the ſoft fpongy parts of 
ſuch bones are found to be diſſolved into 
a thin, fluid, fetid matter; and that too, 
in ſome cafes, without the cartilages which 
ſurround them ſeeming to be much affected. 
In proceſs of time, however, the cartilages 
come likewiſe to be diſſolved; and then 
the different matters, namely, de diſſol- 
ved bones and ſofter parts, mixed all to- 
gether, exhibit, when ſuch ſwellings are 
laid open, a ſtill more confuſed collection 
than is generally obſerved even in the 
worſt ſtages of the 5985 N of the dif- 

order. 

Although 1 it was Wann "wy in as" 
early periods of the complaint, the ſur- 
rounding ſoft parts do not always appear 
to be much affected; yet, in its farther 
ptogreſs, they likewiſe are generally brought 
to ſuffer. | The ligaments become thick- 
ened, 
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ened, and the contiguous cellular mem- 
brane filled with that viſcid glairy kind of 
matter we mentioned when ſpeaking of NY 
. _ other {| pecies of the n 
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HAY1NG ot given a particular account 
of the different appearances generally ob- 
ſerved in both ſpecies of white ſwelling, 
we come now, in courſe, to the conſidera- 

tion of the different cauſes which tend to 
produce them: And, to go on in the ſame 
order with the deſcriptions that have been 
given, we ſhall firſt enumerate thoſe that 
are particularly connected with that which 
we termed the firſt or rauer _—_ 
of the diſorder. | 

All ſach ſtrains may be mentioned -as 
condi; which particularly affect the liga- 
ments of the joints, ſo as to produce inflam- 
mation; likewiſe bruiſes, luxations of the 
bones, and in ſhort every derangement 
which can in any men be e with 
n een 19G in eg 513 29 


* 
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F Ar heumatic diſpoſition, or Diatheſis, as 

it is termed, may here too be taken notice 
of as a principal cauſe of this ſpecies of 
white ſwelling; for, in every rheumatic 
affection, the parts moſt liable to be at- 
tacked are the ligaments of the joints, and 
other deep-ſeated membranes. The dif- 
orders occurring moſt frequently in the 
large joints, eſpecially in the knee, is a 
ſtrong argument too for ſuppoſing that the 
rheumatic diſpoſition has a conſiderable 
influence in producing it; for it is well 
known, that rheumatiſm, in its moſt evi- 
dent form, does really more frequently 
attack the larger joints than any of the 
fmaller: And, in fact, we find this ſpecies 
of white ſwelling occurs more frequently 
in young plethoric people, in whom the 
rheumatie diatheſis moſt frequently pre- 
vails, chan it ever-does ig tha, an op- 
poſite temperament. 

That it is the ligaments of hs Joints 
only which. are firſt affected in this. diſor- 
der, is from the hiſtory of the diſſections 
rendered evident; theſe, in the firſt ſtages 
af the complaint, being almoſt the only 
F * parts 
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parts that are found diſeafed. The effu- 
ſions into the cellular membrane, of that 
thick glat try matter we have taken notice of, 
are probably occaſioned by an exfudation 
from the veſlels of thoſe ligaments that have 
been originally inflamed, as it is known 
that ſuch parts never furniſh a proper fluid 
for the formation of purulent matter: In 
the courſe of the diſeaſe, indeed, abſceſſes 
containing real pus do always appear; but 
never till inflammation has been commu- 
nicated to the ſurrounding parts, which 
more readily afford a fluid pouper: for this 
purpole, f 
I would therefore, upon the whole, con- 
clude, that this ſpecies of white/ ſwelling 
s at firſt always occaſioned by an inflam- 
matory or rheumatic affection of the liga- 
ments of theſe joints which it attacks, from 
whatever cauſe ſuch inflammation x ach 
riginally have proceeded. | 
The other ſpecies of the diſorder, from 

all the ſymptoms enumerated, and from the 
different appearances on diſſection, ſeems 
. evidently to be originally an affection of 

the bones; the ſurrounding ſoft parts co- 


Ff3 ming 
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ming only to ſuffer in the progreſs of the 
diſeaſe, from their connection with _ vi- 
cinity to theſe. : 

This ſpecies of white Welling very gel 
dom occurs as the conſequence of any ex- 
ternal aceident. It generally begins with- 
out the patient's being in the leaſt able to 
account for it. From the effects uſually 
produced on the bones which it attacks, it 
would appear to be a ſpecies of the real ſpi- 
na ventoſa; and which, again, is very pro- 

-bably a diſeaſe of the ſame nature in the 
bones that ſcrophula is of the ſoft parts. 
Indeed, the appearances of the two diſor- 
ders, after making allowances for their dif- 
ferent ſituations, are exceedingly fimilar : 
they both begin with confiderable enlarge- 
ments or ſwellings of the parts they in- 
vade; which afterwards in both, too, ge- 
nerally end in evident ulcerations ; and 
they both likewiſe frequently occur in the 
ſame perſon, and at the ſame time, 

It is likewiſe obferved, that this ſpecies 
of white ſwelling is generally either attend- 
ccd with other evident ſymptoms of ſcro- 
pon ſubliſting at the time; or that the 

| patient 
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patient in an earlier perboc of life has been 
ſubject to that diſeaſe; or, what is nearly 
the ſame, that he 1s deteended from ſcro- 
phulous parents, and confequently' moſt 
probably has the ſeeds of that diſeaſe lurk- 
ing in his conſtitution. 

From all theſe circumſtances, it may 1 
think with probability be, concluded, that 
this ſpecies of white ſwelling is commonly, 

if not always, of a ſcrophulous nature: 
And as it has already been ſhown, that the 
other ſpecies of the diſorder is to be conſi- 
dered as an inflammatory, or what we have 
termed a Rheumatic, affection; and a tho- 
rough diſtinction of the two different ſpe- 
cies being, in the treatment, a matter of 
much importance; it will not here be im- 
proper to give a ſhort enumeration of the 
ſeveral diagnoſtic or moſt charaQeriſtic 
ſymptoms of each, 


9 3. — 


THE pain in the white ſwelling from a 
| rheumatic diſpoſition, is always, as was 
formerly remarked, from the beginning, 
diffuſed over the whole joint, and on ſome 


Ff 4 occaſions 
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occaſions extends even a conſiderable way 
along the muſcles that are attached to it: 
Whereas, in the other ſpecies of the diſor- 
der, the pain is not only always at firſt, but 
ſometimes, even when the complaint has 
been of conſiderable ſtanding, confined to 
a very ſmall circumſcribed ſpace, | 
In the former, the ſwelling is always 

confined to the ſoft parts, and is from the 
beginning exceedingly evident; but, in the 
latter, there is ſeldom for ſome time any 
perceptible ſwelling; and when it does 
more ſenſibly appear, the bones are found 
evidently to be the parts chiefly affected, 
the ſurrounding teguments coming only 
to ſuffer on the further progreſs of the dil. | 
caſe. | 

; Theſe are the chief local differences of 
the two ſpecies of this diſorder ; but ſome 
aſſiſtance in the diſtinction may | likewiſe be 
obtained, from conſidering the general ha- 
bit of the patient, and the manner in which 
the complaint may ſeem to have been pro- 
duced. | 
Thus, — ſuch . occur. in 
young, ftrong, Bags people, and eſpe- 
| cially 
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cially in thoſe who baye formerly been ſub- 
je& to rheumatiſm; whether they have been 
the immediate. conſequences. of external 
accidents or not, they will moſt probably 
always prove to be of the mildeſt or rheu- 
matic ſpecies of the diſorder, 

Whereas, when ſwellings of this nature 
appear in ſuch patients as are otherwiſe evi- 
dently of ſerophulous diſpolitions ; where, 
together with a fine {kin and delicate com- 
found to be hardened glands in the neck, 
aArme=pits,-or inguina; or it is . diſcovered 
that the patient may be liable to ſuch com- 
plaints from inheritance; when either any 
or all of theſe circumſtances occur, and if 
the diſorder has begun in the manner for- 
merly delaribed, NE any evident ex- 


— * o „ 


doubt in concluding * ro \be of A ſcrophu- 
lous nature. 

The great utility — ks e 
ing the two different ſpecies of white ſwell- 
ing appears in no circumſtance ſo evident 
as in the treatment: In the one, there 18 
ſome chance, by proper remedies, of being 


ſer- 
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ſerviceable to the patient; whereas in the 
other, viz. in the ſcrophulous, it is not pro- 
ble that art will ever be able to afford 
much aſſiſtance. 


te,  BETION:.I. 


Of the Treatment of White Swellings, - 
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$ 1. Of the Effedts of an Antiphlogiſtic Courſe is 
* Rheumatic Species of White Swelh 2 


1. che rheumatic white Frelling, as it is 
always at firſt evidently of an inflam- 
matory nature, conſiderable advantages 
are commonly obtained from a due atten- 


5 Von to an antiphlogiſtic courſe, 

The firſt remedy which, with this view, 
ſhould be employed, is blood-letting ; ; but 
© Inſtead of general evacuations from the 


arm or elſewhere, it proves always more 
% effectual 
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effectual to take blood immediately from 
the part affected. Cupping and ſea- 
rifying is here a principal remedy. The 
| inſtrument ſhould be applied to each ſide 
of the diſeaſed joint; on each fide of the 
rotula, for inſtance, when the knee is the 
part affected, at leaſt eight or ten ounces 
of blood ſhould be diſcharged ; and this 
ſhould be repeated at proper intervals, once, 
twice, or oftener, according to the Alen 
of che ſymptoms, and ſtate of the patient 8 
ſtrength at the time. 

In the ordinary way of diſcharging only 

an ounce or two of bloed by this opera- 
tion, it has, in general, very little or no 
influence; but in the quantities mention- 
ed, which, by thoſe accuſtomed to the 
practice, are commonly eaſily obtained, it 
is moſt frequently attended with very con- 
ſiderable effects. 

It muſt here be obſerved, that cupping 
is in theſe caſes much ſuperior to the ap- 
plication of leeches ; which is not only a 
more tedious method of procuring the ſame 
quantity of blood, but the ſwelling qcca- 
floned by the — of any conſider- 


able 
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able number of them 3 frequently 
very troubleſome; and, what is often of 


worſe conſequence, it frequently gives an 


interruption, for a time, to the uſe of. _ 


other remedies, In ſome inſtances, how- 
ever, when the ſwelling of the joint is con- 
ſiderable, it proves difficult, or even im- 
practicable, to procure a ſufficient quantity 
of blood by cupping: In ſuch caſes, we 
are under the neceſſity of applying leeches, 
which ſeldom fail of obtaining as much 
| blood as is required. 

Upon the anterior part of 1 joint, 
where the cupping-glaſles or leeches. have 
not been placed, a ſmall bliſter ſhould be 
| directly applied; and the part ſhould be 
kept open with iſſue-ointment, | till the 
wounds from whence the blood was diſ- 
charged are ſo far healed, that a veſicatory 
may likewiſe be laid on one fide of the 
joint; and as ſoon as this is nearly healed, 

the other fide ſhould be alſo bliſtered, | 

By thus alternately applying them, firſt 
to one ſide, and then to the other, almoſt 
a conſtant ſtimulus is kept up; which, 
in deep- ſeated inflammations, ſeems to 
have 


have fully a more powerful influence than 
all the diſcharge occaſioned by bliſters, 55 

Gentle cooling laxatives, at proper in- 
tervals, are here of uſe tob; and the pa- 
tient ſhould, in every reſpect, be kept upon 
a ſtrict antiphlogiſtic courſe, both as to 
diet and every other eireumſtance: From 
a due attention to which, with a continu- 
ance of the topical treatment already re- 
commended, I have frequently obſerved 
very. conſiderable advantages, more indeed 
than from any other remedies 1 had ever 
an GOO of 80 in his on. 
Plaint. 

It. is in abe alt fares GE Ati 
| the diſeaſe, that ſuch a courſe can probably 
he of much ſer vice; and in theſe, I ami, 
from experience, convinced, that it has 
frequently effected cures in caſes which 
otherwiſe would probably have proceeded 
to the: laſt ſtages of white-fivelling. - ling?! 

The original inflammatory 9 
ing removed, drains of this kind ſeem to 
have little or no infſuence; and ought not 
now to he long perſiſted in, as they tend 
to mae the ule. of other remedies, 

which, 
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which, in an advanced ſtate of the diſeaſe, 
bin commonly more efficacious, 


* 2. 0 Ja the Efets of Mercury, Friftion, and other 
| "Remedies, in the, more advanted Stages of 
White Swelling. © 


Tus inflammation being moſtly gone, 
0 while there are yet no appearances of 
the formation of matter, mercury I have 
ſometimes known of uſe; not given ſo as 
to ſalivate, but merely to affect the mouth 
gently, and to keep it ſomewhat ſore for a 

few weeks. 

The beſt form 1 Wan mercury, in ſuch 
caſes, is certainly by way of unction; as 
it allows, at the ſame time, of the applies) 
tion of friction, which in all ſuch ſwell- 
ings may of itſelf in ſome meaſure be con- 

| ſidered as a remedy. © For this purpoſe, an 
ointment of quickſilyer and hog's lard 

" ſhould be prepared; but with ſo ſmall a 
proportion of the former, that twodrachms 
of the ointment may be ſafely rubbed in, 
three times a day. In order to rub in that 

quantity of the medicine. with gentle fric- 

| wen _ ſo ks to receive all the advantages 

| that 
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that attend the practice, an hour at leaſt 
ſhould'be ſpent each time in rubbing ; for, 
however uſeful friction in ſuch caſes may 
be when properly applied, in the ordinary 
way of continuing the remedy for a few 
minutes only, it is not probable it ever can 
have much influence. ene diner 
Gentle mercurials, given intern rally. 
are here ſometimes of ſervice; but, as all 
the advantages to be derived from them 
in this form, are obtained from the unc- 
tion, together with any benefit that . 
enſue from the friction uſed W Jed 
the latter ſhould certainly be preferred. : 
By Le Dran, and other French — 
falls of warm water on ſwellings of this 
nature are much recommended; and there 
is much reaſon to think, that a long con- 
tinued and reiterated application of this 
remedy, may, in the firſt ſtages of theſe 
complaints, be often attended with very" 
good effects. Of this, indeed, I have now *© 
had many opportunities of being conc : 
vinced; and, from the well-known relax 
ing property of moiſturè when oonieiged 
W . there is the greateſt reaſon to 


imagine, 


. 
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imagine, that a proper application, eſpe - 
cially of, warm, emollient ſteams, will, if 
it ia ever generally employed. be found to 
prove more ſerviceable in diſorders of die 7 
kind, than perhaps any other remedy. 

In the uſe gf warm water in caſes of 
wiike ſwelling, the friction occaſioned by. 
its fall on the part, independent of every 

other circumſtance, may probably have a 
very conſiderable influence; Ar, leaſt this; 
I think, is the principal effect which cold 
water can in this way produce: 1 have. 
known it frequently uſed, ande on One 0 
occalions, with advantage, 

By a proper uſe . 8 
cations, namely, of the ſeveral topical re- 
medies in the firſt or inflammatory ſtate of 
the diſeaſe, and after warda, but ſtill be- 
fore che formation of matter, of mercurials, 

friction, &c. many affections of this na- 
ture have been entirely removed: But, i in 
many inſtances, when, either by che uſe of 
medicines, or by an effort. of nature, the 
ſwelling and pain are almoſt entirely, or 
even wholly removed, it frequently hap- 
pens, by the bent th in which the, 

limb 
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limb has for a long time we kept, that 
the uſe of the j joint comes to be entirely loſt, 7 
as ĩt often contracts ſuch a degree of lien, p 


that Any, attempts to move it are common 
attended with very great ain, 


Unluckily, in all ſuch caſes, de ace | 


tions of the joints: have been. conſtantly at- 
tributed to one or other of two. different, 


cauſcs, which are both in their nature in- 
curable; namely, either to the ends of fuck | 


bones as compoſe the joints having. run in- 
to one another, ſo as to become firmly con- 


joined in conſequence of ng. eee 


ſation, aui termed, of 5 7 Mons of the, 
joints; whereby their cavities are ſuppoſed 4 


to be entirely f filled up, and no ſpace there · 


e left for the motion of the bones. 1 
Both of theſe opinions, howeyer,. 1 can, 


has a great number of facts, aſſert to be, 


in general at leaſt, very ill- founded; for 


although, by an abraſion of the cartilages 
which ſurround the different bones at the 
joints, an union of their extremities may 
very readily be oceaſioned, and is no doubt 
on ſome; occaſions the cauſe. of ſuch affec- 


- 
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tions; yet, foil à variety of halides, 
Lam eolivinced that it is an exceeding rare 
occurrence, and, in cafes of white felling, 
never happens but in the moſt Ased 
ſtages of the diſorder: tlie only cauſe al- 
moſt of the ſtiffiieſs of the joints,” itt ſuth 
caſes} being chat contracted ſtate of che 
flexor teridons, formerly taken notice of in 
the deſcription; > at leaft, in une e 
out of twenty, I Wein 80 E W. 7 158 
There is nothing indeed: — 
ian rhe feeling on ſurh beeaſions; for when! 
the diſorder has been of long duration; the 
ſtiffneſd and immobflity of che joint are 
| generally fo conſiderable, as; at firſt ſight, 
to make it ſeem very probable,” or almoſt 
certain, chat à real conjunction of the 
bones bad taken place! Many inſtances of 
this 1 have known,” which had Been all 
along confidered as Feat ancliy loſeb  6f the 
| worſt kind; bur which, on iter, were 
conftanitly Wilt to proceed merely from a 
cotitraQed' ſtare of the flexor muſcles and 
tenden. O95 Hods 3 Rn kn 07! 
With refpeat to the other opinion; kick 
2 . fo. univerſally, and 
which 


4 / 
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whick'is till held by many, that affeQtivns 
of this kind generally proceed from an 
inſpiſſated ſtate of the ſynovial fluid, it has 
for ſome time been much doubted by 
many anatomiſts, whether or not ſuch a 
ſtate of that fluid ever occurs; and from 
all the opportunities I kave had of diſſect- 
ing ſuch diſeaſed joints, I am much con- 
vinced, that ĩt either never does take place, or F 
at leaſt that it is an exceeding! rare ocour- 
rence. For, in every caſe of this kind I have 
met With, even when the diſeaſe had been 
of long continuance, if the capfular li- 
gament of the joint remained undivided, ſo 
parts got admittante, and when the ends of 
the bones were hot become carious, the y- 
| novia always retained its natural colour and 
conſiſtence : go chat iris very probable, tlie 
many cauſes of diſeaſed joints, which have 
deen attributed to affectionꝭ of this fluid, 
have been more founded on ne 
| theſes, than on facts und experience. 180. 
As this fliffneſs of the joint, therefore, 
1 nin 25 u certain degree abrays occurs 
in white ſwellings, proceeds ſeld um or. us- 
r either of the cauſes mentionady 
ll | oo. Gol | > l | 
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which might probably both be conſidered 
_ as incurable, but merely from a preterna- 

tural icontraction-of the muſcles and ten- 

dons, we have from this circumſtance 
great reaſon to expect, that, in many ſitua- 
_ ' tions, a good deal may be done towards 
its removal. And in fact, there is no 
doubt but that complaints of this kind, 
which often remain after every other fymp- 
tom of white ſwelling has: diſappeared, 
may, on many occaſions, be femoved, 
merely by a long continued uſe df emol- 
lients: ſeveral inſtances, indeed, of this, 
I have ſeen, ſome of which had been 
thought to be of ape nes of an- 
chyloſis. ann T3085: 

The beſt, and 3 . leaſt: ka 
8 emollient that can be uſed, is pure 
olive oil applied warm. As much of it as 
can be eaſily conſumed by an hour's gentle 
friction, ſhould be regularly rubbed in at 
leaſt three times a day: and inſtead of 
confining the friction entirely to the rigid 
tendons, which is the common practice, it 
ſhould be extended over the whole muſ- 
cles, even to the inſertions of their other 
extremities; but more 3 on their 
fleſby 


— 
— : 


Seck. H. of maus Sulu. _ 
fleſhy/ muſcular parts, Where the-principal 


cauſe of the continuance: of ſuch com 
plaints is probably ſeated; theſe parts be- 
ing: chiefly, if notraltagether, poſſeſſed of 
the contractile, and conſequently of the 


reſiſting, powers. Shorts, zu Dal. VHE 3 ; 3 
have known guſed, too, in tlüs com 


plaint, as an emollient, and often with ad- 
vantage, an oil extracted from animal ſub- 
ſtances, known by the name of Neats· foot 
Oil: but as it is more apt to turn rancid 
than olive oil, it is: nat ſuch a pleaſant ap- 
plication; and as it is not poſſeſſed of any 


ſuperior relaxing properties; the other will 
probably, for Saanen be NT 24.8 


prefertoll> avs nut vw) baba” 
The diſorder now. e enfiderieiont] 
namely, a ſtiff joint, is ſo evidently one of 


tboſe which particularly require the uſe of | 
emollienta, that. almoſt every old woman 
has ſome particular form or other of re- 


commending them; one of which I can- 
not avoid mentioning, as I have frequently 
known it uſed, and, in tro caſes. particu- 


larly, with very evident advantages, viz. + 
the web or omentum of a NEW - Killed 


ſheep, or of any. other animal, to be ap- 
Gg © Piel. 


) 


| 


_ © * Mi/Licutatd are When ſpeaking of ſbek affec= - 
tions, % Obhrnlvitür etlam pats afeRa palle culida 


| 5 8 . „ 


lied over all the diſeaſed parts dural on 
ing cut out of the animal. 
In the two caſes alluded toy one was ig 
the Eher, and the other in the hand; and 
the motion of the jointa, aftet having been 


totally loſt, was almoſt perfectiſ reſtored. 


The application ſhould be renewed as fre- 
quently as poſſible, unde a day at leaſt, op 
oftener when 1 it can be done : for an be- 
ing more than four or five hours applied, 
it becomes : difagreeable and, after that 
time, indeed, as it cammonly turns ſtiff, 
it cannat then probably be of much ſer. 
vice. The ſame kind of remedy; uſed i in N 
ſomewhat a different manner, I find re- 
commended by Lizpraun, a e 
French: pradtitioner c. Won i nstih; 

161 have been the more particular or this | 
part of che ſubject, as I have often thought, 
that, with a little attention, the uſe uf many 
_ Joints: might» be recovered, which; from a 
miſtaken Ace concerning their eauſes, 


Nanga es „des 2557 — 


wenne, vituli, alceriuſre, pooudicy rocens, macht, nel 
immittit 7991 imum yentrem bovis, vitali calore haud 
de fraud 'Synoplis e Praxcos Medicz, 


ep. 400, © 


Set 11 — _- | 


have'generilly- bond Brit brennbare 
en i V% 91909 bas ga 
The diſorder has Sicherro nee 
er be ſo far advanced as to have oe 
ſioned the formation of matter j for When 
it is come that length, no conſiderable ad- 
vanrages can be expected from any of the 
remedlies we have recommended: but, even 
in tliis tate of che complaint, if che pa- 
tienes health does not abſolutely require it, 
amputation of the member hould by no 
means be performed immediately, as it 
moſt frequently is. For, by paying atten- 
tion to open the different abſceſſes ſoon after 
their fot mation, the matter may be pretty : 
certainly prevented from affecting, or eſſen· 
tially inj uring, the capſular. U gaments of 
the joints; the deſtruction of which wane 2 
no doubt render amputation neceſſar y,. 
By the uſe of the ſeton, as was neh 
directed in other caſes of impoſthume, TY 
the diſcharge of ſuch collections is cers 
tainly and eaſily effected; is never at- 
tended with any incon ven ience ; and: has 


| ſornetimes been, and may frequently be, 4 

means of ſaving many ſuch diſcaſtf joints: 
* 1 a limb is at ſtake, che prac⸗ 
W 1 
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mr eds nal occaſions worth 
erying: and there never, it is probable, can 


de any well grounded objection made to 
it, unleſs the patient's: conſtitution be ſo 
much reduced as to produce much riſtæ 
from any farther delay; in Which caſe, 
amputation is, no doubt, to be immedi- 
ately performed: though, if ſuch abſceſſes 
as occur be opened ſoon after their firſt 
formation, chere will alxvrays be ſufficient 
titne for obſerving what advantages are to 
be obtained from Wer diſchargf Which in 
thas:producer in - ne fin 
It is en ene bee — | 
it is in collections of matter only for which 
we here mean to recommend the uſe of 
ſetons; for it frequently happens, i in rheu- 
matic affections of the larger joints, that 
effuſions of ſerum take place in very con- 
ſiderable quantities; which, merely by the 
application of moderate friction to the 
parts affected, are frequently altogether 
abſorbed, This, however, happens rarely 
in abſceſſes of real purulent matter: ſo 
that | whenever collections of this nature 
oecur upon a joint, they ought to he diſ- 
charged; and the ſafeſt method of effecting 
N 4 * x4 I, 


ect. II. "of White Seeing 473 
it, is andouheniiyi by! che introductich of 


a 4 
ien. fon bien gwen 117 evavis 
X 1 = 


_ =: Withrrefpe&t- to the mioſt : proper: period 
of che diſeaſe for amputating limbs diſ- 
eaſed in this manner, it may bei obſerved; 
that, even in point of ſucceſs from theiope- 
ration, it ought never to be adviſed till the 
complaint is pretty far advanced. For 
though, 2 + priori, it might be imagined: that 
the more early, in the diſeaſe, amputation 
of the member is employed the more ſuc · 
ceſsful it ſhould prove; and although this, 
indeed, has been made uſe of as 4 common 
argument for amputating very. early in 

every caſe of white ſwelling; yet, however 
plauſible the obſervation may appear, it 
will not, from experience, I am perſuaded, 


be found to hold good. For, in this diſ- 


order eſpecially, I have eonſtantly obſerved; 


that amputation has more frequently ſuc- 


ceeded, that is, a greater proportion of ſuch 
patients have recovered from it, who have 
previouſly been conſiderably reduced by 
diarrhcex and other weakening ſymptoms, 
than of ſuch as have ſtill e in 4 
| full plethorie habit of body. 
In the former, when the conſtitution FRA 
— not 


®, 
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4 not been too much broken, aud we have it 


always i in our power to guard againſt its be- 
ing ſo the ſeveral ſymptoms of hectic fever, 
vhich previoufly took place, are commonly 
removed in a very few days after the limb 
is taken of: No high inflammatory affec- 
tions are ever produced; the patient daily 
improves in his health; and a complete 
cure, if W too much redu- 
ced, is generally very ſoon, obtained In 
the latter again, the very reverſe of all theſe 
circumſtances oceurs: The patient, from 
being in high health at the time of the 
operation, is generally thrown' into a ſmart 
inflammatory fever; which is, no doubt, 
very often removed, but which frequently 
either carries off the patient immediately, 
or produces fuch effects as he aer ind £ 
| roughly. recovers from, a L895 
So that in no caſe whatever Saen aer 
to have recourſe to amputation, until every 
eee means n enn n N *. 
Au al wenne we Shins — recom- 
endö, relate particularly to the rheumatia 
ſpecies of the diſorder; and when employ- 
a in time, and "OP 3 in, they will 


fre- 


, oY « 6 o * J * 
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frequently be found of ſervice: but hen 
the diſeaſe is: fo: far advanced as to have! 
deſtroyed the capſular ligaments: of he 
joint, and perhaps dven the cattilages and 
bones themſelves; amputatian'of the mere 
ber is chen no doubt the only reſburce- 

Ia the more fatal ſpecies of vice: ſll⸗ 
ing, namely, che ſeruphulous, a8 F know? 
no certain remedy for ſcrophula, e vet in 
its milder form in the ſoft: parts of the 
body, I carmot here pretend «Heng 
thing ſatizfaQory-upon. the ſubjoct. 

In che ſmall joints, when the ideale, 
parts of che bone begin to caſt off, a cure 
may be ſometimes promoted by aſſiſting the 
efforts of nature; but in all the large joints, ' 
particularly in the knee and anole, i it is no 
probable that any other reſource chan am- 
putation will ever afford much relief. AU 
even the effects of this operation eam ſel- 
dom be depended on as laſting: for:whew | 
the general ſerophulous diſpoſirioꝶi ſtill ſub- 
fiſts in the conſtirution, che di ſorder will 
moſt probably appear again in ſome other, 
part ; which, however, in the advanced 
ſtages of the diſeaſe, it is ſometimes ne- 
cellary to run the * of, che pain being 

often 


0 
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often ſo tormenting as to make it more eli- 
gible to near Re n ratheri than 
to bear it longer. Hi ha ino 
When, rn a. -fime tenſor: or 
other, amputation is determined againſt, 
by there being almoſt a certainty chat the 
complaint will ſoon return, from the; ſcro- 
phulous diſpoſition's appearing very ſtrong 
in the ſyſtem, it then becomes neceſſary 
to have recourſe to palliati ves, ſo as to ren- 
der the complaint as tolerable as poſſible; 
and, with this vie w, opiates in large doſes, 
by moderating the pain and procuring reſt, 
will, in general, be found to be the —_ 
cipal remedy. bero mut damen | 
In other reſpects, all ſuch medieine ca, 
articles of regimen, as are found to prove; 
beneficial in ſcrophula, are adviſable; but 
for theſe, as it would be foreign to the in- 
. tention of this treatiſe to enumerate them, 
a former ſection of the ſecond part of this 
work, together with ſuch authors as have 
written more AP on the 1 : be 
unn 
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